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which is unexcelled, the Massachusetts 
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of every one of our representatives. They will tell 
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“The Most Interesting Case I Ever Had” 


Men Who Lead Their Companies In Production Tell THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER of Their 
Experiences In Making Difficult Prospects See The Value of Insurance—Ingenuity, 
Resource and Patience Triumph Over All Mental Obstacles 


The Eastern Underwriter wrote to a number of life insurance com- 
panies, large and small, and asked them for the names of the men who led 


these companies in production last year. 


Names being furnished, this pa- 


per asked each agent if he would not furnish The Lastern Underwriter 
with an account of his most interesting experience in selling life insurance. 
The response was quick and genuine, because every successful agent. feels 
that he has a duty to his fellows in letting them share knowledge, hard won 
in the field; and the best of these stories are presented herewith, in the 
hope that from the narration of difficult cases actually won other writers 
may see a solution of some of their own difficulties, may profit from this 
inside view of the work of others, and undoubtedly will receive stimulus 


to harder effort. 


No attempt has been made to edit the stories so as to 


give them a literary finish. They are actual happenings and speak for them- 


selves. 


The leading personal writer of the Provident Life & Trust Co. last 
year was Sigourney Mellor, who was to have contributed to this sympo- 


sium. 


However, his appointment as assistant secretary of the United 


States Shipping Board made this impossible, and The Eastern Underwriter 
asked Warren M. Horner, a general agent of the Provident Life & Trust 
Co., one of the largest writers in the country and a man who is second to 
none in analyzing a sale, if he would not write one of his selling experiences, 


which he consented to do. 


Spent Day to Win 
Friend Worth Having 


By F. A. Dickey, Manager, Northwest- 
ern Department, Security Mutual 
Life, Minneapolis 


In Jaspar, Mo., some years ago, I 
spent several days soliciting business, 
when our examiner, Dr. Schooler, pro- 
prietor of a drug store, who had his of- 
fice in the rear of his store, mentioned 
a man seven miles 
out in the country 
who was well able 
to carry a large 
amount of insur- 
ance. I told the 
doctor that should 
Mr. Blank come to 
town while I was 
there, I would ap- 
preciate an _ intro- 
duction. 

One morning 
about 8:30 o’clock 
I was in the rear of 
the drug store at 
the doctor’s desk, looking over my mail, 
when I heard the door open and Doctor 
Schooler say: “Good morning, Mr. 
Blank.” In almost the same breath, the 
doctor added, “Mr. Blank, I have a 
friend I want you to meet.” Mr. Blank 
asked: “What is his business?” The 
doctor replied: “Life insurance.” Mr. 
Blank then opened up: “I do not want 
to meet any life insurance men. Last 
week an agent for one of the big com- 
panies came out to my house and 
thought he could drive me to buy some- 
thing I did not want. I drove him off 
the place.” 

When Mr. Blank quieted down I 
walked out and the doctor introduced 
us. I, of course, was very glad to meet 
him. I told him I had heard a great 
deal of him while in that locality, that 
I understood he was one of the most 
prosperous men in the community, and 
it was a pleasure to meet him. I asked 
him to have a cigar with me, and we 
talked over many subjects other than 
life insurance. A fine story-teller him- 
self, Mr. Blank enjoyed a good story. 
Time passed rapidly. It was soon noon. 
I invited Mr. Blank to go to the hotel 
and lunch with me. He said he did not 
want to impose on me. I told him: 
“Not at all. It is a pleasure to have 
you with me, because it is rather lonely, 
lunching without good company.” 

Stuck Right to Him 
He accepted. After lunch we sat 


around the hotel lobby until about 2 
o’clock, when he advised me that he was 
in town to attend a bank directors’ meet- 
ing and would have to be excused. We 
walked up town together. He went to 
the bank; I returned to the doctor’s of- 
fice. The doctor asked: “Did you get 
him?” I replied: ‘No, I have not even 
mentioned life insurance.” 


I waited around until the bank direc- 
tors’ meeting was over. Mr. Blank came 
to the store and we had a few more 
stories and cigars together. It was ap- 
proaching supper time. I again invited 
him to eat with me. He rather thought 
it an imposition, in view of his having 
had dinner with me; but I insisted on his 
joining me, and he did. After supper, 
we sat around until 8 o’clock, talking 
about everything but life insurance. 
About 8 o’clock, Mr. Blank said: “Dick, 
I will have to leave you. I have a seven- 
mile drive to make.” 


You will note, that by this time, we 
were old friends. He was calling me Dick. 
He added, “Well, Dick, if I hear of 
your leaving this country without com- 
ing out to my place, you and I are going 
to have trouble.” I replied: “I would 
like very much to see your place. I have 
heard you have the finest ranch in south- 
west Missouri. I am not sure I shall 
have time but, if possible, I will drive 
out Friday.” Friday I found it entirely 
convenient to visit Mr. Blank. When I 
drove up, he came out and greeted me. 
One could not have received a warmer 
reception. He took me all over the place 
and, after we had looked at his fine 
stock, buildings, etc., he invited me to 
have dinner and meet his family. 

When the table was cleared, I said: 
“Mr. Blank, I can’t understand why it is 
that a man who has been so successful 
in his business life as you have is not 
carrying a big line of insurance.” He re- 
plied: “The reason is that the right 
man has never got hold of me.” I then 
went to the table, where I could get 
close to him, and wrote his application 
for $25,000, twenty-year endowment, in 
a few minutes, simply informing him 
that he was well able to carry that 
amount of insurance and pay the premi- 
um; and he fully agreed. 


Wrote the Sons 


“Dick, where are you going now?” I 
told him I had no definite place in mind, 
and he said: “Well, I have two sons 
about twenty miles from here. One of 
them attends a Normal School. The 
other is in the coal business. Both of 
the boys should carry life insurance. If 


you will send the driver back with the 
team, | will take my machine and drive 
you to that town.” He took me to his 
son’s office and said: “Frank, meet my 
friend, Mr. Dickey. You ought to have 
$10,000 of insurance and I want him to 
fix you up.” 

After writing his son’s application, we 
went to the hotel. While we were din- 
ing, the other son, Charles, from the 
Normal School, came in. His father in- 
troduced nim to me and said: “Charles, t 
think, can handle about $5,000.” 

We stopped in the hotel over night. 
Next morning, Mr. Blank said: “Dick, I 
have an old business partner in this 
town. He has not a dollar’s worth of 
insurance. We will go down to the mill 
and write him for $25,000.” He took me 
to his former partner, Mr. Grunder, and 
said: “I want you to meet my friend, 
Dickey. I have just taken on $25,000 
insurance with him. I know you haven't 
a dollar’s worth, and I want you to take 
with Dick the same policy I did.” This, 
Bill did, without any argument. 

A Friend Worth Having 

Mr. Blank was obliged to return to his 
ranch that day, but | remained in town 
one year and wrote more than $500,000 
vot business through his influence. ] 
raised his son to $25,000, the limit with 
our company; and secured a number of 
other $25,000 policies. all on introduc- 
tions from Mr. Blank. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
throughout that first day I did not once 
mention life insurance. I spent the en- 
tire day getting acquainted with Mr. 
Blank, making him my friend. Be tact- 
ful. Watch for your opportunity. Never 
be in too much of a hurry to present 
your proposition. Do not give the im- 
pression that you are overly anxious for 
business. 


One Case Where An 
Agent’s Sharp Retort Won 


By H. C. McCann, Federal 
Bay City, Mich. 

For some years a number of agents, 
including myself, had endeavored to sell 
a prominent business man in my terri- 
tory. He would invariably greet us 
with a smile, shake hands, and after 
listening for a few 
moments would get 
busy at his desk 
with matters which 
in my judgment 
were not so import- 
ant as the subject 
at hand. It was his 
custom to say: 
“That’s all right. 
Keep on with your 
story. I can listen 
to you and do this 
work, too, as the 
story you insurance 
agents have to tell 
goes into one ear and out the other 
with me. As I have told you several 
times in the past, I am not at all in- 
terested in life insurance as I am per- 
fectly capable of handling my own mon- 
ey.” When he made this sarcastic re- 
mark to me I took my fountain pen, 
tapped sharply on his desk, looked him 
squarely in the eye, and asked that he 
kindly repeat the remark, which he did. 
Still looking him in the eye, I said to 
him: “I wish to ask you one question, 
whether this statement you have just 
made is a jest or are you serious?” He 
replied that he never was more serious 
in his life. I then said to him: “Your 
remark only confirms my first impres- 
sion of you. I am positive now that 
there is nothing between your ears, in 
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front of them or above them in your 
cranium that is capable of absorbing 
the greatest thing in the world, your 
gray matter has become so honey- 
combed with self-conceit. So far as I 
am concerned, I shall never bother you 
again on this subject.” 

I turned and left. As I reached for 
the door, he called after me: “What 
does that insurance cost?” In less than 
twenty minutes I had his application 
for $10,000, 20 Paymeat wife and his 
check for the premium. I would not 
suggest this method of getting and hold- 
ing a man’s attention as a general 
proposition, but I do believe there are 
cases where agents are perfectly justi- 
fied in doing as I did in this case. 
The above gentleman is at present and 
has been for several years a warm, per- 
sonal friend of mine and has put me in 
touch with a great many people that 1 
have closed that I am of the opinion I 
would not have got as policyholders if 
I had not closed him first. 


Ten More On Wealthiest 


Man in Small Town 





By Charles H. Thornton, Illinois Life, 
Chicago 


One of the county seat towns in IIll- 
nois had long resisted any effort on the 
part of our men to place business, so we 
determined to attempt the impossible. 

Arriving there we 
called first to see 
our examiner and 
were given the 
cheering informa- 
tion that everybody 
was sold up to the 
eyes, and it was 
useless to try to 
sell insurance 
there. 

Finally he was 
prevailed upon to 
give us the name 
of the wealthiest 
man in town, 
but when we told 
him we were going to sell him, again 
he said such a thing was impossible 
as the man was 58 years of age and 
too old and was carrying $75,000 of in 
surance at the present time. 

However, my company demanded 
business there and this man had the 
money and if he was an insurance risk 
at all it was our only chance, so we de- 
termined to “do or die.” 


It Was a New One On Him 


Calling a taxi we drove to the man’s 
building and ordering the chauffeur 
to keep the engine running we went in- 
to his office. His secretary met us and 
asked our business. In tones loud 
enough to be heard in the “Sanctum- 
sanctorium” we said that our business 
was strictly with Mr. A. To our 6ur- 
prise and delight he came out and we 
told him our company had sent us to 
his city for the sole purpose of having 
Dr. C. examine him. Surprised, he 
asked “what for?” Then we intimated 
we were not quite certain but our busi- 
ness was to have men examined and 
the company did the rest. At the same 
time we told him the taxi was waiting 
to carry him to the doctor and back 
again. Scratching his head he said, 
“T have never heard of such a thing but 
I will go.” 

Doctor Surprised, Too 

When the doctor had recovered his 
equilibrium he examined him. As he 
came from the doctor’s office we were 
waiting to take him back, and on the 
way, quietly asked him if in the event 
he was the man our company thought 
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he was, and which fact this examina- 
tion would determine, and should it de- 
cide to make him one of the honored 
policy-holders of the company, should 
it issue $25,000 or more? To our sur- 
prise he answered, “No, not that much, 
not more than $19,000.” We are happy 
to state that the $25,000 was issued and 
after some persuasion Mr. A. gave us 
the check for the premium. 


Our reputation as a salesman was 
saved. The company had its quota from 
that town. The man had a policy in 
one of the best companies in the U. 8S. 
A. and our kiddies had bread and but- 
ter for another six months. We are 
happy to be life insurance men. 


Argument That Won 
a Crusty Citizen 





By D. S. Bromley, Clarksburg, W. Va., 
Ohio National 

The case in which I take the most 

pride is a $5,000 Fifteen Year Endow- 

ment on the life of one of the most sel- 
fish men whom I have met. 


This man, as I afterward learned, was 
the terror of the 
life salesmen in his 
city, and had ver- 
bally, if not bodily, 
kicked out of his 
place some two or 
three life men. A 
policyholder friend 
gave me his name 
and suggested that 
I call. I did so im- 
mediately, was 
courteously received 
and invited to have 
a cigar. However, 
the moment I men- 
tioned life insurance he froze. He 
“cussed” life insurance and life sales- 
men. When he had talked out of breath 
I asked the reason for this belligerent 
attitude. It developed that some years 
before he had been sold a limited acci- 
dent and health policy which had not 
paid a claim specifically excluded in the 
policy, but which had not been brought 
to his attention at the time of delivery. 
Possibly, an unintentional misrepresen- 
tation on the part of the agent. 


The Bank Simile 


After getting him back to a rational 
frame of mind I asked him if because I 
might at some time have been deceived 
by a man in his own line would he think 
me justified in believing himself a crook 
and all others in his line of business. 
Possibly not, but he absolutely did not 
want any life insurance. He wanted 
something for himself and did not pro- 
pose to leave a lot of insurance money 
for his wife’s second husband to spend. 
I told him that possibly if he left his 
wife a living she would not care to risk 
marriage the second time, but his skin 
was too thick. It didn’t feaze him! I 
asked him if his bank were to propose 
to him that if he would agree to deposit 
with them only the interest on $5,000 
for only fifteen years and at the end 
of that time turn over to him the $5,000, 
or, in case he should become permanent- 
ly disabled from any cause at any time 
after entering into the agreement they 
were to waive the deposits as they be- 
came due, and in addition pay to him 
$50 per month for the balance of the 
fifteen years and still stand ready to 
hand him $5,000 cash at the end of the 
fifteen years, or to his wife in case he 
should die at any time after making the 
agreement, would he think such a prop- 
osition worth considering? He agreed 
that it would, but that no bank would 
make such contract. I agreed with him 
and added that that was exactly what 
I proposed to do with him and that my 








contract would be made by an institu- 
tion much stronger than his bank. 

He finally agreed to be examined and 
let me submit such a contract for his 
inspection. When the policy came he 
read it through with me carefully from 
beginning to end and after discussing 
several of the features counted out the 
premium and wound up by sending me 
to a friend with whom he has discussed 
the proposition between my calls. I 
wrote the friend, and have since closed 
several cases which I can trace directly 
to his influence. 


Glad He Was Ignorant 


This is only a case of “when ignor- 
ance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” If I 
had known his attitude toward insur- 
ance salesmen I would simply have 
classed him as a crank and forgot about 
him. 





Overcoming a Lady’s 
Religious Scruples 





By W. W. Williams, Southern Insurance 
Co., Chattanooga 

Having handled both ordinary and in- 
dustrial insurance, I find the industrial 
class sometimes harder to handle than 
the well-to-do ordinary prospect. This is 
not only because the industrial prospect 
lacks knowledge of 
the rudiments 
of insurance, 
but is also hard 
to convince, in some 
cases, as a result of 
religious scruples. 
At the same time 
they are just as 
good risks, just as 





permanent and 
profitable, from a 
monetary stand- 





point, as the ordi- 
nary class. One 
day I called upon a 
prospect whom I 
shall call Mrs. 





ilies 


X. She was of the well-to-do industrial 


class. After | had made my preliminary 
canvass of her, she politely informed 
me that it was not right to carry 
insurance. “Why?” I asked, just 
as politely. “I do not believe God 
intended that it be carried on people,” 
she replied. I told her that God some- 
times did things in a mysterious way, 
and that He might have meant for me 
to come to her house, as He gave me 
health, strength and a tongue that was 
not cloven to the roof of my mouth and 
that I did not believe that the Devil 
could have prompted me to come into 
her home, as I believed that I was in a 
righteous calling. It was an _ honest, 
legitimate occupation, and I informed 
her that she should not “Judge, lest she 
be judged,” as there was always “Hand- 
writings on the wall,” and that if she 
disputed my work, she might be disput- 
ing the will of her Divine Creator. I 
told her that it was He who gave me 
strength and inspired me to come to her, 
and that He might have willed it so for 
me to show her the error she was in. 


-She could not dispute my assertion for 


fear of disputing the will of Him that 
does all things. 


Won Out 

Having put her on the defensive, I 
informed her that if she would convince 
me that I was in the wrong calling, and 
that God did not intend for me to en- 
gage in the insurance business, I would 
immediately sever my connection with 
the company and engage in any calling 
that she thought was right and harmoni- 
ous with God, as I wanted to live right 
and uphold the tradition taught in the 
book of “Holy Writ,” instead of teaching 
people to do what is wrong. 

Believing all that I said to her myself, 
I put her on the offensive and she wilted, 





as she could not answer the argument 
set forth. I wrote 40 cents industrial 
insurance on her and the members of 
her family, and, through handling Mrs. 
X carefully I made a good friend of her 
without disturbing her religious inclina- 
tions whatever, and for myself had the 
satisfaction of doing a good turn and 
felt both mentally and morally that 1 
convinced her with the “Truth.” 


Wife Wanted Reidenee 
Stronger Than St. Paul’s 








By Charles W. Halfhill, Ohio State 
Life, Lima, O. 

I once called on a man past middle 
age whose family consisted of a wife con- 
siderably younger than himself and two 
children not yet in school. I urged him 
to take insurance for the protection of 
his family and par- 
tially to supply the 
Salary that would 


stop if anything 
should happen to 
him. He did not 


“warm up” to the 
proposition as I had 
hoped but “put up” 
what he_ thought 
were good reasons 
for not doing so. 
After I had over- 
come all his argu- 
ments he said that 
his wife was a “con- 
scientious objector,” that she believed it 
to be against the teachings of the Bible, 
ete. This was shifting the responsibil- 
ity and required different tactics. I 
asked permission to interview his wife 
which was granted, and about 6 o’clock 
that evening I made it convenient to 
call at his home. 


Said Bible Didn’t Teach Life Insurance 

As I did not need an introduction, I 
at once said: “Mrs. S-——, I have been 
trying to interest your husband in a 
little protection for you and the boys 
and he tells me you are not very friend- 
ly to the proposition.” 

Her answer implied that she was not. 
Knowing her to be considerable of a 
church worker I said: “Do you recall 
what Paul said: ‘But if any provide 
not for his own, and especially for those 
of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and’”’ here I hesitated. “Do 
you know the rest?” She replied with 
spirit: “Yes I do. But it will take 
something stronger than anything Paul 
said to convince me that the Bible 
teaches life insurance.” 


I at once realized that I had a stub- 
born case, one that required heroic 
treatment. I said: “My dear woman. 
Joseph, the ancestor of Jesus Christ, 
was the president of a life insurance 
company.” She looked at me as though 
I was a blasphemer. It so happened 
that the Sunday School lesson of only 
a couple of weeks previous had been 
the story of Joseph. Without giving 
her time to reply I said: “You remem- 
ber the story of Joseph how he was 
sold into slavery by his brothers. How 
the King dreamed that seven slick fat 
beasts came up out of the river. How 
they were followed by seven lean beasts 
who devoured the fat ones. How the 
wise men failed to interpret the dream 
and how Joseph was called and said the 
seven fat beasts represent seven years 
of plenty and the seven lean beasts 
were years of famine. Then followed 
the organization of the first life insur- 
ance company, the great Egyptian life 
insurance company of which Joseph 
was president and general manager. 
There were no agents. The King is- 
sued a decree that every man should 
take out a policy. The premium was a 
per cent. of his crop. That,” I said, 


“was simply modern life insurance, put- 





ting aside in the years of plenty for the 
years of adversity that often come.” 

As I had related this brief story rap- 
idly without giving her any opportun- 
ity to talk, I stopped, expecting her to 
say something, and was agreeably sur- 
prised when she said: “Well, if Jake 
wants to take life insurance, I do not 
care.” The rest was easy. 





Insight and Courtesy 
Win for the Agent 





By Warren M. Horner, Minneapolis, 


Provident Life & Trust 
After twenty-five years’ experience 
in the life insurance business as a sales- 
man it is rather hard to pick out the 
one single case from a great multitude 
of transactions, large and small, that 


would be of the 
most interest and 
greatest help to 


salesmen in the pro- 
fession. 

I am, therefore, 
going to cite briefly 
two instances where 
there is psychology 
of salesmanship 
involved in treating 
with the clients 
that may serve as 
lessons to the read- 
ers of The Eastern 
Underwriter as to 
the efficacy of treating those to whom 
propositions are being presented with a 
great deal of punctilio, instead of riding 
over them rough-shod. 

I have written smaller and larger 
transactions where much more time was 
consumed and study and attention giv- 
en the situation, but, as stated, these 
two cases seem to offer suggestions of 
value. 

$3,000 Policy On a Lawyer 

Way back in 1897, I was in competi- 
tion with several prominent companies 
to obtain a small policy of $3,000 on a 
lawyer who was a brainy man in his 
profession and a fundamental thinker 
along all lines as evidenced by the fact 
that at that time he was a successful 
contributor to the “North American 
Review.” 


The case covered about a week of 
earnest effort upon the part of all the 
agents and at my final interview I was 
talking earnestly and enthusiastically 
for my Company, when it suddenly 
dawned upon me right in the middle of 
a sentence that the man was weighing 
carefully in his mind the pros and cons 
to come to a decision. 

I pulled up short right in the middle 
of a sentence without completing it and 
sat perfectly still and let the prospect 
think. 

I can see him now, rocking back in 
his swivel chair, apparently in deep 
thought. I believed then and have felt 
since that the man recognized my in- 
tuitiveness and courtesy for the mo- 
ment and that worked in my favor, in 
addition to the strength of my Company 
and the proposition presented. 

At any rate, after enough time had 
elapsed to make it almost impossible 
for me to sit perfectly still any longer, 
he said: “I think you are right, and you 
may have the business.” 

This man became a life-long business 
friend and afterwards bought consider- 
able more insurance of me. 


$250,000 20 Year Endowment 


In another case where a quarter of a 
million Twenty Year Endowment was 
closed in conjunction with one of my 
associates, the same consideration for 
a client, although in a different man- 
ner, is involved. 


A preliminary interview was had with 
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this client in presenting the desirability 
of Business Life Insurance. He was 
attentive and gave the opportunity for 
a careful dissertation on the subject, 
but insisted that there would be noth- 
ing done for at least six months and in 
that case we decided to let the matter 
rest for a time at least, although I 
might say parenthetically I have al- 
ways found it advisable to go back 
ahead of the time set by the most de- 
cided prospect. This because experi- 
ence shows that of those who prom- 
ised or indicated that they would do 
something at a certain time, the ma- 
jority of such that have been written 
have been written ahead of the time 
that they themselves set. 

At any rate, in this particular trans- 
action, within a comparatively short 
time after the interview, the man him- 
self wrote to the agent, asking that 
hgures be submitted on a_ hundred 
thousand. A carefully prepared bill of 
particulars was written and in com- 
pany with the agent, was taken to the 
client, the figures, however, being for 
one Quarter of a Million, I having 
looked up the responsibility of the man 
to the business and the amount of 
money invested in the business. 

I asked his permission to read what 
I had presented, which was given, and, 
after the reading thereof, the figures 
were explained and then the gentle- 
man looked over the matter carefully 
himself and looked at me across the 
table, saying rather sharply, he being 
a positive, decided individual: “Why 
did you make these figures for a Quar- 
ter of a Million, when I asked for them 
for only One Hundred Thousand?” 


A Good Guess 

I looked him straight in the eye and 
said: “Not because I had the remot- 
est idea in my mind that I could put 
anything over on you or sell you any 
kind or amount of insurance which did 
not appeal to you in your judgment as 
being sound and efficacious for your 
business in every respect. But I adopt 
a cardinal principle of working in be- 
half of the client and only say and do 
those things which he will deem at 
least directed for and in his interest. 

“Now without any undue imperti- 
nence or investigation, I have looked 
into the amount of capital invested in 
your corporation and your responsibil- 
ity to it and believe that if you do any- 
thing in this matter, it should be a 
Quarter of a Million, otherwise it is 
not worth while.” 

The answer was, “You have made a 
good guess because in talking it over 
with my associate, we came to that 
same conclusion.” 

The check, over $13,000, for the first 
year’s premium was handed me on the 
spot with a facetious statement about 
not spending the commission recklessly. 

This party has also always been a 
good booster for The Horner Agency. 

Working For and With the Public 

It is not necessary to the intelligent 
class of men and women who will read 
these statements to amplify on the les- 
sons to be drawn in working with and 
for clients at alli times. 

I am going to add that I have learned 
the lesson so well as to the advisability 
of working for and with the public, 
educating them and playing fair with 
them that this is the reason I am will- 
ing to stand publicly so positively and 
boldly for that kind of treatment of 
the public with regard to all construc- 
tive and corrective measures, including 
the much-mooted question at the pres- 
ent time of the income tax proposition. 

It seems pre-eminently right from an 
ethical and moral standpoint and also 
from a practical business standpoint as 
a far-sighted issue for Home Office offi- 
cials and agents in the field to analyze 
every question down to fundamentals 
and then so move and act in matters 
of legislation and in dealing with the 





public as will stand the test of time in 
all these three important matters. 

A temporary advantage that is not 
sound logic or good business practice 
and especially, if illegitimately gained 
or carried out, always reacts. 

It is only those principles and prac- 
tices in the life insurance business 
that will endure as the Rock of Ages 
which should be indulged in by the en- 
tire fraternity in dealing with the pub- 
lic. 

Salesmanship is intellectual straight- 
forwardness, manliness, conscientious- 
ness and this is true in its larger, com- 
posite sense, as well as when brought 
down to the consummation of an in- 
dividual transaction. 


Writing $10,000 Policies 
On Live Wire Citizens 


By G. H. Albers, San Antonio, Tex., 
Agency Manager West Coast Life 
On July 13 of last year I reccived the 

application from one of the leading 

business men in a certain town and se- 
cured his check for the premium. The 


thought happened to come to me that 
I might capitalize 
the fact that I had 
written this well- 
known party and I 
introduced myself 
to the secretary of 
the Board of Trade 
of that city, telling 
him that I repre- 
sented the West 
Coast Life Insur- 
ance Company; 
that I wanted ten 
live wires in ten live 
towns in his part of 
the State to take a 
$10,000 policy in my Company; and 
asked him if the party to whom I had 
written was a live wire and if he 
would certify that I had written this 
party, showing him the application and 
the check. He said he would gladly 
do so. I told him I would return at 5 
o’clock in the evening. In the mean- 
time, I interviewed another prospect 
on that day and closed him for $10,000. 
I then secured a letter from the Secre- 
tary stating that I had written two live 
wires who had given an application for 
$10,000 each and that they were surely 
representative men, and closing the let- 
ter with the wish that he would be glad 
to see me secure a live wire from sev- 
eral live towns to do likewise. 


From Town to Town 

With this letter, I went to the next 
town, became acquainted with the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade, secured 
from him the names of three or four 
progressive business men who were 
capable of handling a $10,000 policy, 
and on July 16 I wrote another one in 
that town for $10,000, securing a letter 
from the secretary of the Board of 
Trade that I had done so. 

On July 17 I went to another town, 
secured the name of a prominent, pro- 
gressive citizen, wrote him for $10,000, 
and obtained a letter certifying thereto. 

Two days later I wrote a live wire 
in another town and secured a letter 
from the Chamber of Commerce certi- 
fying thereto. 

On July 20, I went to the next 
town; wrote a man for $10,000 and se- 
cured a letter from the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce certifying there- 
to. 

On July 26 I was equally success- 
ful in another town; and secured a let- 
ter from the secretary of the Business 
Men’s Club certifying thereto, and on 
July 31 in still another town, wrote two 
other parties and secured a letter from 
the Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce certifying that I had done so. 





This process was of special value 
from the fact that I insured the very 
best men, physically and financially, in 
each town and it created an interest on 
the part of the Secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in each town. They 
were solicitous about my procuring 
good men because they wanted it dis- 
tinctly understood that their city was 
as wide awake and had as progressive 
a citizenship as any that I had previ- 
ously written. The towns were all ri- 
vals in a sense; the conditions were ex- 
ceedingly good and the people whom I 
interviewed immediately became inter- 
ested in the novel and unique’ way of 
presenting the proposition. 

This, I think was the most interest- 
ing group of insurance that I wrote. I 
might state in this connection, that I 
have not been fortunate in writing any 
big policies; $10,000 seems to be my 
limit. Whether it is on account of lack 
of caliber for any larger amounts or 
whether a person gets into a groove 
and just schools himself along certain 
lines I do not know. 





Interrupting Card Game 
To Sell Insurance 


By E. C. Hurlbert, Phoenix, Ariz., 
Great Republic Life 

I received a letter from the agency di 

rector one morning asking me to go down 

to the town of “B” in South-eastern Cali 

fornia and try and get some business. 











He said he was sure that there was 
some to be had, but 

UF) stated that one of 

me, our agents had been 

, there three weeks 


and had not closed 
one case. 

I investigated and 
found that the far- 
mers in that valley 
were quite  pros- 
perous, therefore, I 
knew if they were 
handled right, could 
be sold insurance. 

It took me four 
days to drive across 
the desert on account of the shifting 
sands, and I want to say to any of the 
boys selling insurance that if they want 
to generate will power and patience, to 
start across the desert with an automo- 
bile. They couldn’t help having all the 
attributes of a good salesman. 


Asked Agent to Show Him the Roads 


I met an agent of another company 
eoming out from “B,” who told me he 
had sold all who were salable and I 
may as well go back. I replied to him 
that I would increase their policies, if 
that was the case. 

The first man I met when I arrived 
at “B” was the agent of my company, 
who not having written one application 
in three weeks was discouraged, was 
out about $80 for expenses, and ready 
to leave. I felt sorry for him, so said: 
“You stay with me and ride out and 
show me the roads, and I will pay you 
well for it.” His answer was: “You 
certainly have nerve if you think you 
can afford to pay me for that and ex- 
penses too.” 

I did not know anvone in the valley; 
so the first thing I did was to introduce 
myself to the banker of the village. He 
was a first-class grouch, but I soon 
warmed him up by teHing him he could 
have some of the notes at a discount 
that I would get. I did not say may 
get, or might get, but “would get.”. He 
warmed up and gave me the names of 
some of the financially good people and 
I drove out a couple of miles to see one 
of them, a man named Jones. It was 
late in the afternoon and he was not at 
home, so I made an appointment with 





his wife to call in the evening and see 
him. I stated my business however, to 
her, in order to find out if he had a 
policy. 


Wanted a Card Partner 


It was after dark when I rapped on 
his door and he opened it and said: 
“If you are the insurance agent you 
need not come in, as I am eating my 
supper and don’t need any insurance 
anyway.” Here is where desire within 
me was necessary, backed by will, to 
create action. If I did not get his at- 
tention now, I never would and I was 
determined to sell the first man I 
talked to in “B”. I replied that I cer- 
tainly was going inside where there was 
a light so 1 could take a look at a man 
who knew at once what he wanted. 

I hit the weak spot that is in nearly 
every human being. I appealed to his 
egotism and also by the positive state- 
ment that I was going inside and made 
it necessary for him to appear rude if 
he refused to allow me to enter. I 
gained the first round, for he stepped 
back and said: “Come in” and looked at 
me and said: “After I finish supper we 
can play cards, even if you can’t write 
me a policy.” 


Turning on the Pressure 


I will not repeat all the conversation 
that followed, but I visited with him 
while he finished his supper and the table 
was cleared off. All at once I said to 
him, in a commanding tone of voice: 
“Bring your chair up to the table and 
I will show you my proposition.” At the 
same time, I seated myself at the table. 
He could not refuse, but said it was no 
use showing him the policy; that a 
friend located in town was agent for a 
company and that he had promised to 
take a policy with him. I replied: “If 
you have made such a promise I will 
not write you under any conditions un- 
less you give me only part of it and 
iake the rest with your friend.” That 
pleased him and he was interested, even 
before he had heard what my contract 
was. I could see at once that he was 
interested in the way I had talked to 
him instead of anything that I might 
have to sell. At that moment, two 
neighbors came in to spend the even- 
ing and play cards. Any insurance man 
knows what it means to have someone 
come in just at the wrong time. 


Game Waits Upon Insurance 


I was introduced to the friends and 
at once made up my mind to sell them, 
as well as the man that I came to sell. 
I said to the neighbors: “If you gentle- 
men will kindly excuse me for taking 
Mr. Jones’s time for a short while, 
which may be of a benefit to you, as 
well as him, if you will listen, then 
we will have a friendly game of cards.” 

I then explained my contract, spread 
the policy out on the table and went 
over it carefully. At the same time 
watched the prospect as well as the 
neighbors. “I like your proposition, but 
would rather play,” said the prospect, at 
the same time getting a pack of cards. 
I said to myself: “I will get this appli- 
cation in some manner, for if I do, it 
means that I have also sold the neigh- 


bors.” I could see they were deeply 
interested. Turning to the prospect 
I said: “I want to ask you two ques- 


tions and then I am through. First: Is 
the proposition good enough for you? 
Second: Can you handle the financial 
end of it?” If you will notice I had not 
quoted a rate yet. He did not know 
what it would cost him. Therefore, I 
got him to ask the question: “What is 
the rate?” I knew he was interested at 
once, and yet, when he asked me the 
rate he again proposed a game of cards, 
to which I replied: “To show you that 
I am as much of a sport as you are, I 
will cut the deck and if you get highest 
card you have to take a policy and I 
allow you 10 per cent on any business 


(Continued on page 47) 
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An Inquiry 


Into the Causes of Our Growth Would Reveal the 


Following Facts: 


We hold life insurance to be a profession whose intelligent practice requires pro- 
longed study ; we therefore contract only for the services of full time life insur- 
ance men and women. 


We regard as detrimental to the profession the practice of handling life insur- 
ance as a mere side line; we will not license any man or woman acting as a part 
time agent. 


It is our belief that $200,000 of life insurance business is the minimum that any 
full time agent working in a metropolitan district should write annually to prop- 
erly represent the profession; we will not pay full renewals to any agent writing 
less than $200,000. 


Our contract provides for full protection to the agent and his cases against other 
agents and brokers, regardless of their standing; it prohibits the payment of re- 
bates, the “twisting” of policies, the sharing of renewals by our agents, and other 
practices contrary to the ethics of the life insurance profession. 


To Summarize: “Life Insurance Commissions for Life Insurance 


Men Only.” 





Life insurance men and women visiting New York are cordially invited 
to call on us at our offices in the Singer Building, 149 Broadway. 


THE 


MELLOR « ALLEN 


AGENCY 


of The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia, Penna. 


New York City 
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Doctor Albright, Who Leads The West Every Year 


An Associate, Tries His Best To Analyze This Success 
By Henry F. Tyrrell, Northwestern Mutual Life 


For twelve consecutive years Dr. 
Charles E. Albright, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has led the entire agency force 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life in the 
amount of new business paid for, and 
for twelve years, in unbroken sequence, 
he has told his fellow agents how he 
did it. 

That his expose has failed to react 
is due to the fact that his words, in- 
tended to reveal, did, as a matter of 
fact, most ingeniously conceal, and the 
good Doctor has gone on his trium- 
phant and victorious way without let or 
hindrance. 

Dr. Albright has twelve or more effi- 
cient selling “systems.” He adds a 
new one after each victory. So far, he 
has ascribed his success to: The su- 
periority of the contract he has to of- 
fer; the standing and reputation of the 
company by which he is employed; the 
kindly aid and co-operation of its of- 
ficers; his method of picking out and 
pursuing prospects; the deep sense of 
duty and responsibility he feels toward 
clients; the employment of so-called 
efficiency’ methods which break the 
ground; preliminary study and survey 
of prospects; intimate acquaintance- 
ship with what he has to sell, and 
unceasing, untiring and concentrated 
energy. 

All of which are recognized as the 
stock in trade of every other life in- 
surance salesman, 

Why, then, does Dr. Albright reach 
the heights? 

A personal acquaintanceship of twen- 
ty-five years still leaves room for spec- 
ulation. The librarian of the company 
thinks it is because he is so forgetful! 


Absorbed in Business 


Twelve years ago, when Dr. Albright 
won his first prize, he stepped into the 
library, and after talking business for 
a short time, departed, leaving the 
token of his victory lying on a table. 
It stayed there three or four months 
while the Doctor was away from Mil- 
waukee, laying the foundation for a 
victorious succeeding year. 

Some time after that, and following 
mighty brisk competition, when he had 
won again, Dr. Albright went out and 
bought Mrs. Albright, who, by the way, 
is an Uihlein, of the Schlitz brewing 
interests—a token in celebration of the 
occasion, which he also left in the 
library. Mrs. Albright got her present 
several weeks afterward, 

A few days ago, when it was defi- 
nitely decided that he had broken all 
previous records by twelve straight 
victories, he came again to the library 
and unwittingly left a perfectly new 
Straw hat, he had recently bought in 
New York, to the tender mercies of 
the librarian who now swells around 
Milwaukee with the latest Broadway 
creation for men upon his venerable 
head! 





The point is, Dr. Albright is always 
and everlastingly thinking about his 
business. He forgets everything else 
Prizes and evidences of victory, bau- 
bles and head-gear are mere incidents 
to him. The real, essential, paramount 
thing with Dr. Albright is LIFE IN- 
SURANCE! 

He neither works nor plays like other 
He is wealthy and has business 
He lcoks after them 


men. 
intcrests galore. 








DR. CHARLES E. ALBRIGHT 


perfunctorily. He belongs to city clubs 
and country clubs all over the United 
States, but finds little recreation in 
them. Once in a great while Mrs, Al- 
bright induces him to try golf, but h:» 
does not keep his mind on the game. 
He could not win a golf prize in a 
thousand ears—unless he abandoned 
life insurance! 

But this procedure violates all tradi- 
tions of biographical story-writing. The 
rules require one to tell when and 
where he was bori and “all that sort 
of rot.” Very well, then, Dr. Charles 
E. Albright was born January 1, 1867, 
at Dancyville, Tenn., but if that fact 
has ever had any bearing on his suc- 
cess as a life insurance seller, no one 
has discovered it up to this time. He 
got some local schooling and then went 
to Rush Medical, from which he was 
graduated. That is worth telling, be- 
cause it has helped him in his busi- 
ness, He entered the employ of the 
Northwestern in an official capacity in 
April, 1891, and remained as one of its 
assistant medical directors until July, 
1903. That, too, is noteworthy, since 
his official connection with the com- 
pany unquestionably has been of great 
help to him in his field work. 

Record by Years 

After traveling in Europe for about 
two years, Dr. Albright entered the 
agency force of the company January 
1, 1905. The first six months he wrote 
$305,000; the second year, $607,000 and 
the third, $936,500, which won him his 
first record-breaking prize. It is in- 


teresting to learn that so little was 
he concerned in the contest that he 
did not know he had wen until every 
other competing agent in the field had 
been so informed. He was too busy 
writing life insurance; he was not con- 
cerned with prizes. 

His annual record after that is as 
follows, figuring from June to June of 
each year: 


3 ee $1,257,750 
1908 to 1909 1,516.000 
ee Ge BE “Se ccaeedaven sue 1,622.500 
GE hia ed Sine need 1,719,000 
1911 to 1912 1,817,000 
. 2S are 1,850,750 
TE GE Gin 6t tase enn aa 1,509,000 
1914 to 1915 1,070,500 
oe eee Cree 1.103.509 
1916 to 1917 2.294.500 


ene GW BED kee edeiewe care 1,503,000 
EE sated eehwkeewsexan $19,112,000 
These figures are startling. To the 


anxious and earnest toiler in the vine- 
yard who diligently works to report 
a “hundred thousand” each year, they 
are probably inexplicable, but even 
they do not tell the whole tale. Note 
this: The Northwestern has a limita- 
tion of $100,000 upon a single life. 
Dr. Albright deals in larger figures. 
Had this limitation been $300,000 last 
year he would have written over five 
million for this company instead of 
the million and a half which he did 
write. One need not be an actuary 
to figure out the approximate size of 
the policies in which he deals. 

Dr. Albright will not tell the total 
amount of his annual sales. That writ- 
ten for the Northwestern is sufficient 
for publication. It is a part of the 
records. What he writes for other 
companies, he is_ perfectly’ willing 
should be the subject of surmise. It 
may be five million or ten million— 
he makes no claims. He {is content 
to give out what he can prove and no 
more. This much may be said: He 
writes enough for the Northwestern 
to convince the most skeptical that 
he can certainly “place the business.” 
And it may be added that he has writ- 
ten as high as $800,000 and as low as 
$1,000 on a single life. Everything that 
comes to his net is fish! 

One does not indulge himself in the 
extravagant use of words—and surely 
those here set down are not unpremedi- 
tated—when he notes that Dr. Albright 
is the largest individual writer In the 
field of any life insurance company 
in the world today! 

How does he do it? 

No man knows. 


Example of Secretiveness 

Even Dr. Albright himself fails to 
explain. He thinks he tells all about 
it, but he doesn’t. Every single year, 
just as certainly as it comes around, 
he walks modestly up to the front of 
the assembled agency force of the com- 
pany, and in response to the {mportu- 
nities of his superintendent and the 


clamorous calls of his fellows, he mod- 
estly and diligently undertakes to let 
‘em all in on the ground floor, but 
when he has finished and gone to his 
seat, they look more bewildered than 
ever! He appears to cover the ground. 
He tells them how good everything is; 
what a wonderful contract they sell; 
how diligent they must be and how 
easy it is to place a million or more 
insurance, but for some reason or 
other, his talk does not stick. It 
sounds plausible enough, but it lacks 
zip. Possibly the point of this state- 
ment will be illustrated better by the 
introduction of a letter supposed to 
have been written to the president of 
the Association of Agents of the North- 
western by Dr. Albright in response 
to a request to tell how he “gets the 
business.” The supposititious reply is 
as follows: 


I am sorry that I cannot arrange to 
accept your invitation to give a short 
talk at the annual dinner on the eub- 
ject “How I Get the Business,” as it is 
very likely that I shall have to leave 
the city during the day as soon as pos- 
sible after receiving my regular annual 
prize. A year is a very short time; in 
deed, and I usually make it a practice, 
after receiving mv annual prize, to 
start at once, or within the hour at 
least, to lay the foundation for the fol- 
lowing year. As I have just said, a year 
is a very short time, and as some of 
the agents have, from time to time, 
been successful in developing their vol- 
ume alarmingly, I find that some years 
are very much shorter than others. 

I have no objection, however, to out- 
lining a few points that might be help- 
ful to some agents and I do not know 
anything better than to recite the de- 
tails of a case I had some time ago in 
Cleveland. 

I called on a prospect, who I will re- 
fer to as Mr. Thomas. I had every 
reason to believe he might be written 
for a large line. I knew he was a man 
of considerable means but had never 
been interested to any extent in insur- 
ance. It was a very fine day and we 
took a drive in his car up Euclid Ave. 
nue, which I think is one of the pret- 
tiest streets in Cleveland if not any- 
where, not excepting Wisconsin Street 
in Milwaukee. He introduced me to his 
two daughters and we later took a trip 
on the lake In his private launch. Mr. 
Thomas is quite an admirer of Roose- 
velt and affirms that experience has 
proved that the foreigner does not pay 
the tax. We found the water was quits 
rough, owing to a high wind. On leav- 
ing the theater that evening he re 
marked that the last time he saw 
Bernhardt he felt that she had lost 
much of her art, which I was ill dis- 
posed to deny because I never like to 
affirm or deny anything about art, 
especially the art of writing applica- 
tions, as each has his own ideas 
and methods which may be right or 
wrong, and I have always felt that a 
pat on the back and a word of advice 
would go a long way toward helping a 
man even on the wrong track, whereas 
a kick in the small of the back win 
often discourage the man on the right 
track and with the stoutest kind of a 
heart. 


Example of Horsemanship 


For this reason, if I find I can’t be 
helpful to a men I don’t say anything 
to discourage him and then he can 
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never charge me with giving him bad 
advice. Speaking about being kicked 
in the back reminds me of an incident 
when I went. dawn to see a wealthy 
manufacturer who had a farm near 
Loogootee, Indiana, where he spent 
some of his spare time. I hired a 
saddle horse, which, although claimed 
to be gentle, no sooner hit the country 
when he began to caper and behave in 
the most fractious manner. But having 
some experience in horsemanship and 
in hanging on to tough prospects I felt 
no apprehension, or alarm, until the 
animal jumped over a 20-foot creek 
sideways and then finding me still in 
the saddle stood on one hind leg and 
deliberately kicked me in the small of 
the back with the other, time and 
again, until finding my life’s blood oo0z 
ing out I fell unconscious in the road- 
way where I was discovered a half 
hour later. When brought to I learned 
that my prospect had left only 15 min- 
utes before on the 2.10 for New York 
where he would arrive just in time to 
catch his boat for Europe. On his way 
back he went down on the ill-fated 
“Titanic,” so I lost a nice commission 
on a $100,000 case, I think there is a 
great lesson in this for the younger 
agent especially, which is, never try to 
ride a hobby. Use a motor car, Pack- 
ard or Pierce-Arrow preferred. 

But to return to Mr. Thomas. I have 
been particularly successful in getting 
a settlement with the application. I 
seem to handle this feature better than 


any other part connected with my 
work. I do not know just why this is 
so, unless there is some connection 
with the fact that brown bottles, by 
excluding the ultra-voilet rays and 
diminishing the actinic value of the 
light, are more effective than plain 


white bottles. 

However, I mailed Mr. Thomas his 
policy from Milwaukee, it being writ- 
ten for very near our limit, and re- 
ceived a nice letter from him thanking 
me for my attention to his interests 
and for the services I had rendered. I 
have thus given you all the details and 
pointed out just how I handled this 
transaction, step by step, and I feel 
quite sure any other man could have 
gone ahead and have written up the 
business just as I did by using the 
same arguments which I fear I have 
gone into tiresome detail to make 
clear to you, 

And it is on just these same argu- 
ments I get most of my business. 

I trust these points will be helpful 
to the younger men at least, and I 
want to make plain that any time dur- 
ing the year I stand ready to answer 
letters from those having doubtful 
cases and be of what assistance pos- 
sible. 

‘As for my own work, I am always 
ready to explain details of my cases 
just as fully as I have in the fore- 
going. 

With very best wishes, I am, 

DR, C. E. ALBRIGHT. 


Hard to Size Him Up 


This letter is palpably spurious, of 
course, but it is cleverly satirical of 
the unconscious secretiveness of Dr. 
Albright. 

In the absence, therefore, of direct 
revelation, let us endeavor to discover 
the great secret of his success. 

There is nothing particularly strik- 
ing nor conspicuous in his personality. 
He dresses modestly, but modishly, as 
becomes his vocation and station. He 
is quiet and earnest in demeanor, in- 
dicating a forcefulness that certainly 
is his. He lacks that effervescence 
which some consider an asset in sales- 
manship, and what affability he has, 
is that of the gentleman. Indeed, in 
appearance Dr. Albright is exactly like 
successful American 
men; nicely groomed, sure and certain 


countless other 


of his steps, calm and sane in his 
actions and earnest and sincere in his 
endeavors. He is not a rusher, but a 
plodder. He may lack “pep,” but he 
has stability. The “high pressure” 
man viewing him for the first time, 
and not knowing upon whom he looked, 
might size him up for about a $200,000 
producer and not be uncertain of his 
judgment. Dr. Albright, himself, once 
said to his fellow-agents that he had 
heard one of their number say, after 
listening to one of his speeches: “Well, 
if that man can sell life insurance, I 
certainly can!” 


So it is not personality that char- 
acterizes his success. It is something 
else and something Albrightesque. 


We know what the Doctor has said 
about it. He has ascribed his success 
to all the commonplaces of salesman- 
ship. Let us analyze him a bit our- 
selves. 


Item No. 1: Dr. Albright has the 
advantage of an unusual equipment. 
His service as an officer of the com- 
pany has given him an insight into 
certain features of the business that 
the average agent never knows. This 
is a big advantage, too, especially as 
he makes that knowledge and experi- 
ence co-ordinate nicely with a splen- 
didly developed selling system. Just 
how this advantage has frequently re- 
dounded to his favor might be illus- 
trated by numerous citations, but the 
fact is too apparent to need illustra- 
tion. 


Can Approach Big Fellows 


Item No. 2: Dr. Albright has the 
advantage of unusual business rela- 
tions. He is financially interested in 
numerous successful industrial concerns 
and is a director in one of the largest 
banks in the middle west. He main- 
tains offices in several of the big cities 
of the United States and has the per- 
sonal acquaintanceship of a larger num- 
ber of the national leaders of industry 
and finance than any other life insur- 
ance solicitor. This gives him a tre- 
mendous prestige. He approaches big 
men as one of their number and has 
entree where mere life insurance agents 
would seldom get. 


Item No. 3. Dr. Albright takes ad- 
vantage of unusual methods. He never 
talks life insurance until invited so to 
do. This remarkable statement is liter- 
ally true. Dr. Albright makes it an 
inviolable rule never to introduce that 
subject. He always lets the “other 
fellow” do it and the best of it is, the 
“other fellow” always does. One can- 
not truthfully say that the Doctor en- 
deavors to dodge it, but he never takes 
the initiative. When he does start, 
though, his auditor—now a prospect— 
is astonished at the intimate knowledge 
Dr. Albright has of his business and 
family affairs. How he finds these 
things out, ds another story. This 
much must be said, however, and that 
is, that when Dr. Albright talks life 
insurance he is equipped. He knows 
what he is talking about and is never 
surprised. He is ready when a pros- 
pect is. 

Item No. 4: Dr. Albright has the 


advantage of an unusual disposition. 
He loves his work. Not long ago, a 


good friend suggested to him that as 
he had plenty of money and was about 
the right age, he would better retire 
and give up selling life insurance. 
“No, sir,” he replied. “I am getting 
too much fun out of this business to 
retire from it.” 


Has Never Been Headed 


Visualize this situation for a moment. 
Here is a man a little over fifty years 
of age, wealthy beyond the needs of 
any man, with business connections 
enough to keep him active and with 
a splendid home and wonderful family, 
who works harder every day of his life 
than most men in shops; who knows 
nothing of time and little of diversion; 
who is in New York today and possibly 
in San Francisco the next time one 
hears of him; a man who never tires 
and seldom rests and who refuses, 
withal, to retire and watch the world 
go by. Why? Because he is getting 
“fun” out of his work! As our English 
friends would exclaim, “Fancy!” 


Item No. 5: Dr. Albright has the 
advantage of a sustained interest in 
his work. Possibly in this we have 


discovered the true secret of his suc- 
cess. Other men may have won first 
prizes as many aggregate years as he, 
but none so many in succession. He 
has never been headed since he started. 
For twelve years straight, he has dis- 
tanced the field——last year writing more 
than the winner of second, third and 
fourth prizes combined—and he has al- 
ready laid a strong foundation for 1919. 
Albright uses all 
the science of 

recommends; 


Summing up Dr. 
the equipment which 
selling recognizes and 
he has the advantage of the special 
items noted and he does all with a 
wonderful sustained interest that can- 
not help bring him his paramount place 





in the world of life insurance sales- 
manship. 
RECOMMENDATION TO INSURED 


The Pacific Mutual has recommended 
that the policyholders who are carrying 
their insurance for the protection of 
dependents and have their insurance 
payable ‘in one sum, arrange to have at 
least the greater part of that insur- 
ance payable in instalments. The Com- 
pany will grant reasonable arrange- 
ment and witi endorse the policy, if 
necessary, 60 as to make it payable in 
instalments, monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually, and for such pe- 
riod as the. policyholder may choose. 
We desire to pay our claims not only 
promptly and fully but in such manner 
as will in greatest measure protect the 
beneficiaries of our policies. To do 
anything short of this would not be 
giving our patrons the service which is 
due them. 


EACH INTERVIEW WORTH $9 


According to Harry T. Wright, the 
assistant manager of the Hammond 
Agency of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, Chicago, each actual in- 
terview which he succeeds in securing 
is worth $9 to him. He further states 
that when he wants to earn a stated 
sum of money he simply makes enough 
calls to secure the desired number of 
interviews. Mr. Wright is system per- 
sonified. But that is not the entire 
secret of his success. He makes it a 
point to fit the policy to the applicant, 
which explains why he writes so many 
Life Income policies. In our weekly 
list of large cases he is frequently cred- 
ited with income cases for $100 a 


month and upward. 


Even Superstition 
Has Its Advantages 





By L. SETON LINDSAY 
Superintendent of Agencies, New York Life 


Most of the difficult cases that I have 
known have been closed up by ordinary 
every-day arguments. My experience 
has been that when the psychological 
moment arrives, the applicant will be 
closed, and that the agent owes his suc- 
cess more to plain hard work in follow- 
ing up his business than to any special- 
ly well-contrived argument. 

However, I do recall one very extra- 
ordinary case, which may be of inter- 
est, although it is in the nature of a 
“freak” case. 

There was a certain gentleman in a 
western town whom every agent in the 
city had tried to write, but no one had 
ever seemed to make the slightest im- 
pression, and so far as any of us knew, 
Mr. B. carried no life insurance. 

One day a friend of mine, who had 
been in the business some years, made 
the remark that he was going to try a 
new plan to land Mr. B., and he asked 
me if I cared to lunch with him to see 
how it would work. 


On the way to the restaurant where 
we were to meet Mr. B., my friend said: 
“Every man has a weak spot, the diffi- 
culty is to find it. The other day as B. 
and I were walking down Main Street, 
we came to a ladder under which B. re- 
fused to pass, although he had to go 
out into the street to get by. I bet you 
he is as superstitious as an old woman 
and that is going to be my line.” 


Felt a Personal Responsibility 


At the luncheon everything went 
along quite comfortably until it came 
to coffee and cigars. Then my agent 
friend became quite serious and talked 
about the responsibilities in life, ete. 
Turning to me he asked me if I remem- 
bered a certain case where an appli- 
cant had died before accepting and pay- 
ing for a policy he had applied for. He 
ended up by saying that he had always 
felt some responsibility in that case for 
not having forced the man to take the 
policy even against his own will. Then 
turning to B. he said: “Do you know 
you have been worrying me of late. 
Two months ago when I talked life in- 
surance to you, I filled out an applica- 
tion for your signature, but for some 
reason known only to yourself you re- 
fused to sign the anplication. The 
other day I was going through my desk 
destroying oid papers; I came across 
your application as he said this he 
pulled the application from his pocket). 
You will see I began to tear it (point- 
ing toa small tear on the margin of the 
paper) but somehow it seemed to me 
that I was tempting fate; I had in mind 
the experience I have just related to 
you about our friend A., who died be- 
fore he paid for his policy. The human 
mind is a queer structure, and it seemed 
to me that if I tore that application up, 
I was tearing up something belonging 
to your family. Of course, I know it 
was only foolishness on my part, but 
somehow I could not quite bring my- 
self to do it.” 

During this conversation I noticed 
my friend Mr. B. was getting quite 
white, and as my friend went on much 
in the same vein, B. became more and 
more agitated. Finally, when the agent 
turned to him and said: “Here, B., if 
you do not want this insurance, at least 
take the responsibility yourself of tear- 
ing up the application.” He was all in. 
Instead of tearing it up, he signed it. 
Later, he was examined and paid for 
the policy. 

Whether he ever took any more or 
not I do not know, but I have always 
remembered this case as a curious one. 
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The Inheritance Tax and Life Insurance 
By Lafayette B. Gleason, Attorney for State Comptroller for New York City, and Alexander 


Otis, of the New York City Bar 

















We have been asked to write on the 
subject of inheritance taxation as re- 
lated to life insurance. This subject 
has recently been brought to the at- 
tention of life insurance companies be- 
cause of the heavy increase in inheri- 
tance taxes within the last few years. 
The important and significant point be- 
ing that the beneficiary of a life insur- 
ance policy does not succeed to the 
proceeds by inheritance! 

The writers called the notice of the 
bar to this fact in their recent work 
on “Inheritance Taxation,” where they 
say, in the introduction: “No statute 
taxing inheritances taxes life insui- 
ance, when payable direct to the bene- 
ficiary, and not to the estate of the 
insured. No subsequent statute can 
constitutionally tax such insurance 
when once taken,” 

As a matter of fact, life insurance 
is practically the only form of invest- 
ment which is not subject to inheri- 
tunce taxes, unless it is the first issue 
of Liberty bonds. Sven as to these 
there may be ae serious question 
whether the Congress can create a 
class of prcperty which the states can- 
not tax. No such power would seem to 
be given to the Federal Government by 
the constitution. 


When Insurance Is Not Taxable 


Of course when life insurance is 
made payable to the estate of the in- 
sured the proceeds become a part of 
his estate and pass under his will or 
under the intestate laws. 

Matter of Knoedler, 140 N. Y. 377, 
35 N. E. 601. 

On the other hand, when a contract 
is made by the insured whereby a life 
insurance company is to pay the 
avails to a third person in return for 
the premiums paid to the company by 
the insured, the transaction is a com- 
pleted business arrangement between 
the company and the insured, although 
for the benefit of the third person. The 
beneficiary named in the policy does 
not receive the proceeds as an inherit- 
ance but by contract and, therefore, 
the transfer to him is not taxable un- 
der the inheritance laws, 

This was pointed out very clearly 
by the surrogate in Matter of Elting, 
78 Misc. 692 N. Y., where the Court 
said: “This policy, to my. mind, is 
merely a contract between the dece- 
dent and the company for the benefit 
of his wife and children and no one 
else is or can be interested therein, 
and the same does not pass by reason 
of the provisions of his will but by 
reason of the clause in the policy it- 
self.” 

So, in Matter of Parsons, 1!7 App. 
Div. 321, N. Y., the Court states the 
policy of the state in this regard thus: 
“The statutes of this state favor and 
encourage insurance for the benefit of 


a wife, and the state is at a disadvan- 


tage when it seeks to tax such a pro- 
vision for her and all others recognize 
her right to the benefit intended.” 
But the rule does not rest in policy, 
it is established on the broader and 
more solid foundation of reason which 
applies in all states of the Union. The 
transfer to a beneficiary named in a 
policy of life insurance is by virtue of 
a contract in the ordinary course of 
business between the living and not by 
virtue of the statute of distributions 
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or the provisions of the will of the in- 
sured, 

Tyler v. Treasurer (Mass.), 115 N. E. 
300. 

The subject receives attention in Mr. 
Heaton’s recent work on Surrogate’s 
Courts at page 1100, where he takes 
the same position outlined here. The 
first proposition of interest to the life 
insurance agent and his possible cus- 
tomer is that life insurance, unless pay- 
able to the estate of the insured, is not 
subject to inheritance taxes. 

Subject to Double Taxation 

Assume, therefore, that a man de- 
sires to invest $100,000 for the benefit 
of his wife or daughter. If he buys any 
kind of securities, mortgages, bonds, 
stocks, real estate, on his death the 
transfer of this $100,000 to his wife or 
daughter or other object of his affec- 
tion, must .pay a tax to the state of his 
domicile, to the government of the 
United States and, if the investment 
be in stocks, to the state where the 
stock corporation is located. 

Thus, for example, a resident of New 
York who dies owning stocks in a New 
Jersey corporation leaves that part of 
his estate subject to inheritance taxes 
both in New York anad New Jersey, 
as well as to the Federal government. 

It is for this reason that many 
wealthy men who desire to transmit 
their accumulations in such a way as 
to avoid or minimize confiscatory in- 
heritance taxes are beginning to con- 
sider the advisability of taking out 
large insurance policies for the benefit 
of the natural objects of their bounty. 


The investment feature of insurance 
has long been a “talking proposition” 
sufficiently attractive to induce the 
taking out of large policies on that 
ground alone; but where large estates 
pay, in many instances as high as thirty 
per cent. in inheritance taxes pursuant 
to the provisions of recent statutes the 
argument for life insurance purely as 
an investment receives additional force 
and appeals to common sense and busi- 
ness prudence. It also has the advan- 
tage of not being subject to the objec- 
tion of “tax dodging” or evasion, nor is 
ii in any way unpatriotic, as a man 
taking out such a policy will doubtless 
leave an estate which must pay in- 
heritance taxes in any event. 
Ignores Existing Policies 

A mere glance at the progressive 
rates of tax imposed by the state and 
Federal governments, mounting as high 
as 30 per cent. in certain cases, is 
enough to enforce such an argument. 
The rates of the Federal tax are given 
in Gleason and Otis on “Inheritance 
Taxation” at page 494, and those of the 
several states may be found in the ap- 
pendix pages 647 to 790, the state 
statutes being given in alphabetical 
order. 

Attempts have now and then been 
made by state statutes to include life 
insurance under inheritance taxes, but 
there are grave constitutional difficul- 
ties in the way and it is certain that 
nce such taxes, even if levied, could 
apply to already in 
This would be obnoxious to that pro- 
vision of the United States Constitu- 
tion which restrains the states from 
passing any law which violates the ob- 
ligation of contracts. This doctrine has 
consistently been applied by the courts 
to questions arising under the Inherit- 
ance Tax Law. 

Matter of Pell, 171 N. Y. 48, 63 N. E. 
789. 

Matter of McKelway, 221 N. Y. 15, 
116 N. E. 348. 

The Treasury Department Rules, Ar- 
ticle X (Gleason and Otis on “Inherit- 
ance Taxation,” p. 501), specifically 
exempts life insurance when payable 
to the beneficiary, The article pro- 
vides: “If the contract of insurance 
has named a definite beneficiary and 
the insurance is paid directly to such 
beneficiary, it is not a part of the gross 
estate.” This 
simply declaratory of the law as laid 
down by the courts, but the Treasury 
Department has assumed such broad 
powers of construction it is well to 
know that it agrees with the doctrine 
established by the judiciary. 

As has already been pointed out, life 
insurance is not evasion or tax dodg- 
ing. Almost any other method of 60 
investing money that the estate of the 


policies force. 


ruling, of course, is 


investor may hope to escape inherit- 
ance taxes is not only open to this 
objection but such attempts usually re 


sult in costly and unprofitable litigation. 
Gifts in contemplation of death and 
gifts to take effect in possession or 
enjoyment at or after death have been 
prolific sources of such controversy. 
The same is true of trust deeds ‘and 
vexatious questions arising constantly 
over powers of appointment, joint es- 
tates and survivorship agreements. 
Founded on Common Sense 

All such devices when testamentary 

in character, whatever the form of the 
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transaction, have been pronounced sub 
ject to taxation in the 
more recent decisions. On the other 


inheritance 


hand, only half a dozen cases have 
arisen in the courts over the taxation 
of life insurance and it ds in those 
cases that the doctrines here set forth 
have been established. 

Life insurance agents are not law- 
yers and their customers are not useu- 
ally lawyers. It is not for this reason 
that this phase of the question has 
received comparatively little attention 
in the geolicitation of insurance, The 
legal rules are not of recent origin nor 
difficult of comprehension, being found- 
ed on common sense. One has only to 
bear in mind that the inheritance tax 
is imposed not upon the property but 
upon the transfer of property at death 
from the estate of a decedent to a 
beneficiary pursuant to the law of wille 
or of intestacy to understand that a 
contract whereby Jones agrees to pay 
Smith a sum of money on the death of 
Robinson, in consideration of certain 
payments by Robinson to Jones while 
Jones is alive has nothing to do with 
the laws of inheritance. . 

The only reason why the subject has 
recently come so prominently to the 
attention of the life insurance frater- 
nity is the double and often triple tax 
ation of inheritances by the state and 
Federal governments within the last 
year or so. 

Many states which formerly taxed 
only collateral inheritances now tax di 
rect inheritances as well. Among these 


(Continued on page 34.) 
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@Be PROUD of your business, 
always remembering that LIFE 


INSURANCE SELLING is an 
INDEPENDENT PROFESSION. 
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(| Give to your policyholder the BEST 


that is in you at all times. 





(| These principles, plus VWWORK-HARD 
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RESULTS. 
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Lloyd Beeghly’s Circulars for Farmers 


Clever Illustrations and Talks To Interest Them in Life Insurance 


Lloyd Beeghly, a Milwaukee advertis 
ing man, has conceived a number of wun- 
usually clever leaflets prepared for the 
purpose of selling life insurance to farm- 
crs, a few sambles of which are published 
in this article, together with the selling 
talks he originated and which appear on 
the back of the leaflets. The strongest 
point he makes is that the series is wril- 
ten for the different type of farmers se 
that when the agent hands a copy of one 
of them to the class of farmers for which 
it was written it reads to the farmer al- 
most as if it were printed for him alone. 
Mr. Beeghly does not pretend that the 
circulars will take the place of agents any 
more than lubricating oil will take the 
place of gasoline in an automobile, but the 
vil does make the gasoline go further, and 
the leaflets do make the work of the 
agent much more effective when properly 
used 

These pictures and articles are copy 
riahted by Lloyd Beeghly, Milwaukee 
All. rights are reserved, and they are 
printed in The Eastern Underwriter by 
special permission 





Dehorning the Mortgage 





Dehorning the Mortgage. A mort 
cage is a great thing to help a man buy 
more land or machinery and to hustle 
and save, but it isn’t so inspiring as a 
legacy to his widow and children. 


What. rate of interest do you pay on 
vour mortgage? About 514 or 6 per 
cent? That mortgage wouldn’t worry 
you if you only knew you would live for 
ien or fifteen years longer. But did you 


Dehorning 
the 
Mortgage 





ever lie there in your bed at night 
when all is quiet and wonder just how 
the family, without your leadership and 
your help, would meet that mortgage 
which would loom up like an evil 
spectre before them if you were gone? 

Many a farm home, around which 
centered the memories of years of early 
struggle and coming success, of happy 
family life and good friends and neigh- 
bors, has been sold under mortgage 
foreclosure, because, just when the tide 
was turning and the outlook brighten- 
ing, the husband and father who led 
the little group was forced to muster 
out for all time. A few years more 
but why go on? 

If you were given your choice of pay- 
ing 5 or 6 per cent on your mortgage 
or adding an average of 2144 or 2% per 
cent more for another separate contract 


with a good life insurance company 
that would cancel that mortgage at 
your death, even if it occurred tomor- 
row, wouldn’t you take it in addition to 
your mortgage? 


The loss of the head of the family 
brings all the grief his wife and chil- 
dren should be called upon to bear 
without the additional suffering which 
creditors and mortgage holders can in 
flict. With funds from life insurance all 
the plans can be carried out which he 
may have outlined to his family a few 
years or a few months before—never 
dreaming that “long distance” was 
about to call him. 





Buying the Adjoining Farm 





How would you like to add another 
eighty acres or more to your present 
farm? Would you buy this extra land 
if the owner said: 

“Pay me an average of 4 per cent in 
advance annually on the total valuation 
of my farm for twenty years and it is 
yours. Let me use the farm during 


those twenty years and I will execute 


a ceed and deposit it in the bank with 





Buying the 
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a contract authorizing the bank to turn 
ihe farm over to you clear and free of 
all indebtedness at the end of twenty 
years. 

“I will agree in the contract to cancel 
all future payments in case of your 
death and to turn the farm over to your 
wife immediately and guarantee a clear 
title. If some year you get too short of 
money to pay me the annual charge, 
I'll loan you money from the fund you 
have paid me, the amount depending on 
the years you have been paying. Pay 
back the loan as you are able.” 


If the owner made such a proposition, 
would you buy the farm? Do you know 
that the above conditions are similar 
to those of a 20-Year Endowment policy 
at age 35 in a good life insurance com- 
pany? One big difference is that an 
endowment policy is absolutely sure 
and cannot possibly depreciate in value 
as a farm can through floods, storms, 
fires or other calamities. Its value is 
guaranteed. 

In later years, if a man wanted to 
move to another state to be near his 
children or to enjoy a milder climate 
he can stick that kind of a “farm” in 
his inside coat pocket and take it along 
with him instead of worrying about 


getling a good tenant and keeping up 
repairs. 


Do you want a “farm” like that? 





A Lift to the Boy 











Every real man finds his greatest 
pleasure in watching his children make 
a success of life’s battles and stands 
ready to help them if necessary. If 
they fail he usually dies of a broken 
heart—and if they succeed—his declin 
ing years are full of contentment and 
his early struggles seem to have been 
worth while. 

When a man began farming for him 
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self years ago, it was much easier to 
get a start with small capital than it is 
today. The young man setting up for 
himself required very little cash, as he 
usually started by taking up Govern 
ment land, or buying it very cheap—he 
built his cabin of logs or a dug-out of 
prairie sod with the help of his neigh 
bors. His living was very crude—home 
cured meat, eggs, milk and flour com 
pleted his commissary. Railroads, street 
cars, electric lights, air dromes, movies, 
Sunday clothes, diamond rings, silk hos- 
iery, fancy breakfast foods, teddy bears, 
roller skates, high top shoes, farm trac- 
tors, milking machines, aeroplanes, 
cream separators, silos, farm papers, and 
automobiles, were unheard of—it was a 
fight for existence those days. 


But with all this hardship his returns 
were much greater on his investment 
than they are today. If he farmed on 
shares, he gave the landlord only one 
fourth or one-third of the crop—now in 
many sections of the country he must 
give one-half or even three-fifths of the 
crop that costs much more to produce 
Then he could sometimes pay for the 
farm with one year’s crops. Could h¢ 
do anything like that today? The d« 
mand for land is so great that it has 
become very costly. 


If the boy is the right kind and un 
afraid of work, you are not likely to 
spoil him with assistance. With the 
present high development of farm ma 
chinery he faces almost a hopeless task 


if he tries to begin empty handed in es 
tablishing himself on a farm. Farming 
and farm life are more attractive today 
than in all the world’s history, if one 
can have proper equipment How are 
you going to aid him? 


What better pian could you devise 
than an endowment policy in a good 
life insurance company to insure your 
hopes for him? By means of this po 
licy you would provide, in case of your 
death, immediate cash for the young 
man to get started. Your own farm 
could be kept intact for your wife. If 
you survive until the policy matures 
the full amount would be paid to you 
and you could take more active interest 
in helping your boy to farming for him 
self. 

What would only $2000 or $3000 more 
in cash have meant to you when you be- 
gan? 





The Missing Acres? 





Hlow much is your farm netting you 
per acre while you are handling the 
crops for yourself? $12.00? $14.00? 
$8.00? If it is netting you $12.00 an acre 
while you are farming it yourself, what 
rental would it bring from a tenant? 
Not over $6.00 an acre, 


What is responsible for the difference 
Where 


of $6.00 an acre in returns”? 





The Missing Partece? 





does it go when the change is made 
fiom owner to renter? 


It goes with YOU You are the dif 
ference. In case of your death you 
wife could not run the place She 


would have to rent it and move out. To 
your family it would be as if the farm 
had been cut in two by a flood and half 
of it lost. In other words, if the farm 
is worth $25,000, your own earning pow 
er is worth $25,000, because you make 
the farm pay twice as much income per 
acre while you are managing it as it 
would return without you on it 


The crop represents half soil and half 
labor, or possibly one-third soil and two 
thirds labor and management. You are 
Nature’s partner in an undertaking 
where both are needed The dissolu 
tion of the firm often brings poverty 
where plenty has reigned 

But the loss of a member of the firm 
can be partially covered in this busi 
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ness, as it usually is in all other lines 
of business, if you, Nature’s partner, 
see wisely and protect in a good life in- 
surance company those for whom you 
labor. 





Cream Checks 





Did you ever have cream checks or 
milk and butter money pull you through 
a hard winter on the farm, after a dry 


summer of light crops was followed by 


rainy weather and good fall pasture? 
Even if the checks amounted to only 
fifteen or twenty dollars a month, 


Cream checks 





didn’t 
checks were that 


they 


help wonderfully? Larger 
much better. 

Would you like to know that you will 
sure have a “cream check” of 
thirty dollars a month coming in every 
month for twenty years after you 
sixty-five? Wouldn’t they be welcome 


in the winter of old age, if by chance 


be to 


are 


the summer of life had ended in mis- 
fortune and loss of “crops”? If you 
prefer you may make the “cream 


checks” foriy or fifty dollars per month, 
or much larger. You can also arrange 
to have them paid either for a definite 
period of ten, fifteen or twenty 
or for life. You can provide for con- 
tinuing them to your wife as 
she lives, if she survives you. 


years, 
‘ 
long as 


No matter how strong and active you 
are now there will come a time when it 
will be hard to roll out early on a cold, 
stormy morning and take care of a herd 
of cows. Advancing age will slow you 
down; your circulation will be sluggish 
and your muscles and joints more sub- 
ject to rheumatism. 


If you enjoy a comfortable rocker 
near a warm, cheerful fire at your pres- 
ent age, think how much more you will 
like it at sixty-five. 


But just as in summer on the farm 
you make ready for winter, so in youth 
and middle life must you prepare for 
old age. An endowment contract in a 
good life insurance company is the wis- 
est and safest provision any man can 
make. It creates a regular monthly in- 
come for old age that is guaranteed by 
financial institutions which great bank- 
ers and financiers admit are the strong- 
est in the world. 


There will be no high cost of feed or 
severe hardships of winter choring to 
take away the pleasure of receiving 
such “cream checks.” It will make no 


difference whether you are still on the 
farm or have moved to a nearby town 
or have gone to a distant city or state 
to live— those “cream checks” will come 
to you each month, without work or 
worry, to help make your old age inde- 
pendent and care free. 





The Barbed Wire Fence 








Many farms are enclosed by a fence 
of three or four strands of barbed wire. 
During storms these wires 
sometimes are struck by lightning. 
They are charged for a moment with as 


electrical 


much electrical force as that generated 
by the great power plants of Niagara 
Falls. 

One bolt of lightning may kill an en- 
tire herd of live stock—-horses, cattle, 





The Barbed Wire 
Fence and 
Niagara Falls 





hogs, sheep—everything near the deadly 
wires. A sorry sight for the owner to 
behold the next morning! 

But in many cases he has foreseen 
such danger and is protected by live 
stock insurance. Yet sometimes the 
same man has not placed as much val- 
ue on his own life as he sees in his 
stock. The land enclosed by that barbed 
wire fence is worth only half as much 
to his family when he is gone, because 
they can seldom rent it for more than 
half of the crop. And in the hands of 
an inexperienced or a careless tenant 
family the farm may be run at an ac- 
tual loss instead of a profit. This often 
happens, especially on very valuable 
land with good buildings where interest 
on the investment alone amounts to a 
large sum. 

His house, his barn, his granaries, 
his horses, his cattle, his hogs, his 
sheep, even his crops growing out in 
the fields, he insures; but his life, the 
most priceless to his family of all his 
possessions, is frequently unprotected. 

The loss of live stock is only a tem- 
porary setback which the farmer can 
soon make up—but if the lightning 
flashes out the life of the head of the 
family, the main financial support, it is 
a loss which the family will never live 
long enough to overcome. 

To his wife and children his death 
from any cause during the prime of his 
life seems like a stroke of lightning 
trom a clear sky. 

The policies of good life insurance 
companies, offer the best security 


against such disasters that men have 


ever been able to devise. 





Dave Lane’s New Granary 








One morning I drove out to see Dave 
Lane, a prosperous farmer east of town, 
who carried a small policy in our good 
old company. When I reached his barn 


yard | found him with a contractor 
staking out a foundation for another 
building. 

“Hello, Dave. What are you planning 
now?” 


“Good morning, John 
another granary. 


I'm putting up 
Who are you going 








Dave Lane’s 
New Granary 


to see this morning? You life insur- 
ance men ought to go out of business.” 

“What makes you think so, Dave?” 

“Oh, nearly every man in the country 
who amounts to much has life insur- 
ance already. I should think you would 
run out of prospects.” 

“Why don’t you go out of the insur- 
ance yourself, Dave?” 
“Come out of it! 

at?” 

“You said you were going to put up 
another granary here, didn’t you, Dave? 
Well, what is that but insuring an abun- 
dance of grain for your stock during the 
winter? You already have one big gran- 
ary over there. What is that big stack 
of hay that you and your men sweated 
over but an insurance policy to see your 
cattle through the winter months when 
there is no pasture? What is your silo 
over by the dairy barn but more insur- 
ance for an abundant supply of milk- 
producing feed for your cows? What 
about the big water tank on top of the 
silo? Doesn’t it insure plenty of water 
in the house as well as in the tanks 
around here, even if the wind mill isn’t 
running? Then you insured the wind- 
mill’s job by having an attachment on 
the pump where you can hitch your 
tractor engine if necessary. Why, Dave, 
you are in the insurance business as 
much as I am and don’t realize it. 

“You have a much larger hay mow 
than you need for your own horses and 
cattle, but you want to be sure. You 
put up more alfalfa every summer than 
you expect to feed the following winter 
but you want to insure enough to take 
the place of some other feed if you are 
short in it. You even put aside more 
wheat than you would have to save for 
the chickens but you play safe. You al- 
ways keep more straw on hand for 
bedding for your hogs than you use in 
a winter but that is your way of insur- 
ing good luck with early pigs. Every- 
thing about this place shows that you 
provide more than enough for your live 
stock each winter and sell what you 
have left each spring. You look ahead. 


What you driving 


“Now why don’t you go as far with 
your family, Dave? You give them good 
clothes, good food, a good home — but 
you only carry one small life policy to 
insure these things for them, no matter 
what might happen to you or to the 
farm. Why not play equally safe with 
the wife and kiddies? You can easily 
carry ten thousand more if you see it in 
that light. You are putting up another 
granary here. Why not put up two 
one for your stock right here and an- 
other in life insurance for the folks? 
‘hen fix this second policy like you 
fixed your w-ndimill.” 


CORPORATION INSURANCE 


Two Incidents Which Forest A. Kigor, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Uses 
to Advantage 


Forest A. Kigor has been successful 
in writing corporation insurance for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. Here are 
two incidents that have caused a num- 
ber of policies to be written. He says: 

“T have had within the last month a 
very convincing argument in favor of 
corporation insurance in the form of a 
check, to hand over to an automobile 
corporation. Two men were the active 
heads in the concern, and each carried 
an equal amount payable to the cor- 
poration. The policies were not three 
years old, and the payment of the claim 
has enabled the concern to reconstruct 
its business and go on without serious 
loss. I have had made a photographie 
copy of the check and will use it in 
driving home the arguments that cor- 
poration and firm insurance is a vital 
asset. I may add the surviving mem- 
ber was easily persuaded to increase 
his personal protection with us. 

“I recently placed a policy for our 
limit on the general manager of one of 
Marietta’s prosperous manufacturing 
concerns. The policy is not four 
months old. The insured was a few 
days ago in a railroad wreck in which 
three were killed outright, everyone in 
his coach being injured and all having 
a narrow escape. Our general manager 
escaped with minor injuries, but is to- 
day a walking testimonial of the frailty 
of human life. Reference to the acci- 
dent makes a deep impression.” 





THE IDEAL AGENT 
His Qualifications Described By Assist- 
ant Secretary Fred W. Tasney of 
The Prudential 

In one sentence Fred W. Tasney, as- 
sistant secretary of The Prudential, 
has summed up the ideal industrial in- 
surance agent. 

“He is, first, a man of character, and 
honest mentally and morally; of pleas- 
ing personality; in good physical con- 
dition; preferably married, and with 
the responsibility of a family; a resi- 
dent of the town in which he operates; 
one whose previous occupation was not 
too much above or below his present 
position; not so old as to have lost a 


full measure of optimism; not too 
young to realize the nature of the 
duties devolving’ upon him; and one 


who is blessed with a wife in full sym- 
pathy with him and his work, a real 
helpmate; a man who can successfully 
meet people, write their applications 
and collect the premiums thereon; who 
treats those on his debit as friends, 
and conscientiously looks after their 
interests; who has a reasonable Indus- 
trial increase every week, a low lapse 
rate and high advance payments; who 
secures a good volume of Ordinary, 
and who follows fairly and squarely 
the rules of the Company and the in- 
structions of his superiors. Such is 
the ideal Agent, who, because of his 
cheerfulness of manner, his ready tact, 
and his knowledge of the business, 
will be affectionately referred to by the 
people on his debit as ‘Our Agent,’ 


That is good business, Dave, anywhereand will compel the respect and the 
regard of all who know him.” 


we see it. 

















or, 
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The Power To Sell Insurance 


By John K. West 

















The power to sell insurance does not 
primarily depend on the company you 
represent but on being stronger than 
your prospect and not letting him know 
it. That’s an old story and sounds easy 
but listen to the requirements. 

To have this power you must cut out 
all sense of fear of yourself and of your 
prospect and concentrate on an expla- 
nation of the reason for the insurance 
and not the price. 

Some agents are continually procras- 
{inating the promised drive for busi- 
ness. They sit contentedly in their of- 
fice chairs or are buzzing around like 
house flies without getting anywhere. 
They fear even to plan. They lack the 
power of initiative. They cannot at- 
tend to one thing at a time. They are 
not efficient. This class of agents takes 
hold of its work with the tip of the 
fingers hanging upon the slippery sur- 
face of possibilities. 

Agents who get the most out of busi- 
ness do things in a certain way. They 
plan their work, and execute their plans. 
Those who do not perform things in 
this certain way do not succeed. The 
rules are simple. Anyone can carry 
them out. 

Tons of literature have been written 
about the qualities an insurance agent 
must possess in order to succeed, much 
of which is profitable reading but five 
of the most important essentials to de- 
velop power in an agent selling insur- 
ance are knowing your policies, know- 
ing your company, knowing yourself, 
knowing human nature and knowing how 
to arouse interest. 

Knowing Your Policies 

Every agent who does not know the 
policies he sells is a prodigious failure 
no matter how much business he writes. 
All the best agents in the country study 
their policies inside and out and find 
out the fundamental principles of the 
contract they sell, for their own bene- 
fit and for the protection of their 
clients. They know their policies from 
the ground up. 

Questions are bound to be asked by 
your prospects about your own and your 
company’s policies, and you as a sales- 
man are the only person to answer the 
problems. You cannot know what ques- 
tions will be asked and you must be 
prepared for every angle that may be 
presented. In order to satisfy your 


prospect you have got to tell the truth 
about your business calmly and effec- 
tively. You cannot afford to guess. You 
cannot be at ease unless you know the 
foundation of the sale you want to 


make. Half knowledge results in con- 
fusion, misinformation and crooked 
thinking. 


If you know about the purposes of 
the insurance you want to sell, how 
premium rates are computed, how spe- 
cial risks and inspections under fire 
policies are handled, the meaning of co- 
insurance, subrogation, ete., the various 
forms of life insurance, how annuities 
are calculated, how policy loans are 
made, cash surrender values, etc., the 
classification of risks, etc., etc., you can 
make more and better sales. 


Even though you are not often re- 
quired to discuss the technical meaning 
of your policies you will unconsciously 
have more poise in your interview. You 
will by knowing your contracts have 
better confidence in yourself because 
you have a close familiarity about the 
insurance you have to sell. 


There are various text books which 
can be had which will give you the 
knowledge of your contract phraseology. 
Insurance papers which you should read 
are constantly giving reports of court 
decisions construing policies which you 
are selling and other helpful data. 


Contact with other agents and dis- 
cussions of insurance problems with 
them, a careful and fair comparison of 
your competitors’ policies with your 
own, all help to give you a thorough 
knowledge of the contracts you have to 
sell. 


Knowing Your Company 


On the staff of agents of every insur- 
ance company are found one or more 
who forge ahead of the others, although 
they may not seem to have any better 
physical and mental equipment than 
the ordinary fellows. These gentlemen 
are usually of the class that love the 
game and they enjoy their work be- 
cause they have an intimate knowledge 
of their company. The traditions and 
achievements of the company, its stand- 
ing in business and its ideals, should be 
known by every agent who represents 
the company. The importance of loy- 
alty cannot be _ over-estimated. An 
agent’s interest in the business is ab- 
solutely interlocked with the company 
unless there is something the matter 
with the company or with him. Lack 
of loyalty will give but half-hearted 
service. The future of the company 
you are working for depends upon the 
faithful service of its agents in the 
field. To be loyal you must not permit 
your mind to dwell with dissatisfaction 
upon things as they are, for the moment 
you do so you begin to lose ground. To 
fix your mind on the best in the com- 
pany is to surround you with the best 
environment. To permit your mind to 
dwell on the petty little disturbances 
between you and the company or any- 
one else is to choke up your progress. 

Everything connected with your end 
of the business should be bathed and 
permeated in loyalty. 

To obtain this wonderful quality of 
loyalty is an easy proposition. All you 
have to do is to know your company 
for all you are worth. Don’t treat the 
officials of the company in a cold-heart- 
ed stiff way. Warm up—get acquainted. 
Find out the big achievements of the 
company, how much it is worth, some- 
thing about its founders and officers, 
where they live, what they have done, 
the kinds of business the company pur- 
sues, ete. It will be an inspiration for 
you to add personal information of this 
kind to your knowledge and make you 
a better agent. Don’t bother about 
yesterday’s successes or failures. Don’t 
try to do tomorrow’s work now. Don’t 
vait for a change of environment. Give 
your attention wholly to becoming a 
successful agent. 

No liar or thief in the insurance 
business, no agent who ever misrepre- 
sents a policy to a prospect or a pros- 
pect to a company, no grouch, is loyal. 
He is a pitiful contemptible fellow, re- 
spected by not even himself and the 
smiles he gets are only hypocritical. It 
does not pay to misrepresent. The 
agent should represent his policies ex- 
actly as they are. Real enthusiasm 
comes from honest knowledge of the 


ve eneennnnnieen 


company and honest knowledge of the 
company breeds honest confidence in 
ihe agent and honest confidence in the 
agent writes the business. 


Knowledge of Yourself 


It is impossible to render efficient 
service and be powerful in the sale of 
insurance unless you know yourself, in- 
side and out. You are primarily work- 
ing for yourself and you, to yourself, 
are the most important personage in 
the whole universe. Don’t get a swelled 
head just because you are the most im- 
portant man in the world but put your- 
self under the magnifying glass and 
analyze your qualities. 

Most of the trouble with people in 
this world arises because they don’t un- 
derstand and respect themselves or are 
butting into things that don’t really con- 
cern them. You can perform your du- 
ties better if you understand yourself. 
Study your weak points as well as your 
strong points. By taking an inventory 
of one’s weaknesses we can find and 
correct them as the poet says: 


“We train ourselves to watch 
ourselves 

Until we find at length 

We’ve made our very weaknesses 

The secret of our strength.” 

You may have repellant qualities, 
such as sarcasm, impatience, indiffer- 
ence, etc. You may have the antagon- 
istic bug, fighting every thing and per- 
son in sight. You may lack poise and 
self-control. You may fear. You may 
have too large a sense of your impor- 
tance. You may be cold-blooded. You 
may be over-anxious to be heard, un- 
derstood or sympathized with. You 
may lack initiative, ambition, enthusi- 
asm, concentration, judgment, etc. 

Analyze and experiment with your- 
self and consider your “outs”, your neg- 
ative qualities. With a little effort you 
can eliminate your faults and be a 
stronger man and a better agent. 

It is possible you may be afflicted with 
too much modesty. You may fear to 
ask a man for money he owes you for 
a prémium; you may be afraid of your- 
self. Be absolutely honest in your an- 
alysis of your minus characteristics. 
Go into the silence fifteen minutes a 
day alone, and think, concentrate solely 
upon your powers and not what you 
shall do but what you ought to do and 
you will reap a harvest, the like of 
which you have never experienced. 

Knowing Human Nature 

You are constantly up against other 
peoples’ foibles and notions. You can- 
not make sales unless you become ac- 
quainted with prospects and you can- 
not make yourself easy with people un- 
less you know human nature. 

A superior knowledge of human na- 
ture is of immense power to an agent, 
for it aids him to guard against sur- 
prises. Analyzing personal character- 
istics is an intensely fascinating sub- 
ject which all who meet people for busi- 
ness should learn. You should know 
the characteristics of the fat man, the 
thin man, the man of bone and muscle, 
the blonde, the brunette, ete. Books 
on physiognomy and character analysis 
are easily obtainable and will be espe- 
cially useful to you. 

To size up your prospect you must 
know something about the minds of 
men. You must know what, inside of 
them, makes them think and act in a 
certain way when you do or say some 
particular thing. You must know their 
dispositions, their natures and their 
qualities. 

People generally are subject to calms 


and storms just as the waves of the 
sea and with a knowledge of what dis- 
turbs them and influences them, you 
can present your proposition in a bet- 
ter way. 

Become acquainted with their ten- 
dencies and weaknesses, and you can 
handle them in time. You can become 
acquainted with anyone you want to if 
you will only be determined enough to 
get their attention properly and hold 
their interest. You can know human 
nature if you make the necessary ef- 
fort and to know your fellow-man in- 
side is the greatest lever an insurance 
salesman can have. 

Knowing How to Interest 

To take an interest in your work you 
must play it like a game. Indifference, 
ruts, going stale, and drudgery, and 
coldness, all result because you are 
not having fun. Practically no results 
‘an be obtained in our business life un- 
less we keep the spark of enjoyment 
alive in us. Nothing great was ever 
accomplished without enthusiasm and 
we can’t be enthusiastic about some- 
thing we don’t enjoy. The agent who 
does not take an absorbing interest in 
his work, who does not know how to 
continually work up a demand for in 
surance, will never have his name writ- 
ten among the leaders of his company. 

It is easy to force an artificial feel- 
ing of interest in our work if we but 
swing over the mental levers. One- 
half the battle of our life’s work is won 
by knowing how to interest other peo- 
ple. 

Of several methods employed by in- 
surance companies to arouse the inter- 
est of its agents are contests, company 
publications, advertising, company 
schools, conventions, agency meetings. 

Contests 

To interest its agents and wake them 
up from every-day ruts several compan- 
ies have periodic contests. Some con- 
tests are held in honor of certain offi- 
cials of a company and prizes are given 
for results; others are on the quota 
basis, others follow some game, others 
qualify for some convention, at the 
home office or summer resort; still oth- 
ers follow army drives over trenches, 
policyholders’ month, ete.; all intended 
to keep the agents alive and the busi- 
ness going. Some companies go as far 
as to have contest managers, who weeks 
in advance, plan and schedule every 
detail of the game from the first letter 
announcing the event to the distribu- 
tion of the prizes. 

The Quota Plan 

Prominent among contest plans is 
the so-called quota. The idea in this 
plan is to establish a definite basis up- 
on which the agents shall plan their 
work as well as give them an under- 
standing as to what the company might 
reasonably expect in the way of results 
for a certain period of time. It is easy 
to understand that new agents with lit- 
tle experience cannot write as much as 
the older veterans. It is also known 
that certain territories are apt to prove 
more productive than others. A care- 
ful and exhaustive analysis of conditions 
is made and the quota finally given each 
agent represents the company’s expres- 
sion of what every agent must sell in 
order to be a real producer. The quota 
represents a record that the agent will 
fight throughout a given time to beat if 
possible. 

All contest plans are designed to help 
agents. The agents immediately recog- 
nize the value of having a definite task 
set before them. Following the an- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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The picture shown above is of the corner of the build- 
ing at Nassau and Liberty streets, New York City, 
where more life insurance was written last year than 
= in any other general agency office in New York. Just 
above the entrance are the offices of IVES & MYRICK, 
managers of the MUTUAL LIFE, who paid for more 

than $15,000,000. 
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Hot Weather Thoughts on Salesmanship 


By Luther B. Little, Manager of Publications, Metropolitan Life 














One hot day, a few years ago, a well- 
known New York lawyer sat in his of- 
fice on lower Broadway, engaged in the 
preparation of a case, so late in the 
afternoon that the office boy and all 
the rest of his working force had gone. 
A life insurance agent, small and with 
a high soprano voice, was evidently 
making a straight canvass in that 
neighborhood. He stood in the door- 
way of the room in which the lawyer 
sat and squeaked out: 

“You look like a bad risk. I don’t 
believe you could get life insurance if 
you wanted it.” 

The lawyer asked him in and for a 
minute was in doubt whether to throw 
him through a window or to engage in 
conversation with him. When the agent 
went away he had an application. This 
was one form of salesmanship. 

Fire Gave Agent an Idea 

The day the Equitable building burned 
an Equitable agent went to the of- 
fice of another life insurance company 
in this city and called on some of the 
oflicers. He told them it would be a 
grand and glorious thing, and show a 
kindly, sympathetic feeling existed be- 
tween great companies in this city, if 
all the officers of the other companies 
would take a policy in the Equitable on 
that particular day, as a testimonial of 
confidence, esteem and sympathy. Some 
of the officers of the other company 
“fell for it.’ Those who took policies 
still speak of “having fallen for 1 
That expression takes this operation 
out of the list of real illustrations of 
“salesmanship.” 

Fine Start; Awful Finish 

About ten years ago a newspaper 
man, who had been covering various 
political headquarters, decided to go in- 
io the life insurance business as an 
agent. He was on speaking terms with 
a large number of public men, and 
had close friendly relations with other 
writers of politics on daily newspapers. 
Within the first two weeks after he 
became a life insurance agent he had 
sold enough insurance to public men 
so that he ranked as one of the leaders 
in his company in the first three 
months of his service. He attended 
some insurance men’s conventions and 
made some speeches on how to .sell 
life insurance. Since that time he has 
not sold a policy and within eight 


months of the time he began his 
career as a life insurance agent he 
had ended it. If this has any bearing 
on salesmanship everybody may draw 
their own inference. 


How People Buy Insurance 


People buy life insurance as _ they 
buy granulated sugar. They want the 
sugar; they know where it is to be 
bought; they know what the standard 
price is, and they have the money. 





LUTHER B. LITTLE 


When life insurance agents, life in 
surance newspapers, life insurance 
companies, and all other individuals 
and interests which know that the gen- 
eral public needs life insurance as 
much as it needs sugar, have educated 
the general public to regard life insur- 
ance as a staple thing, then all these 
freak salesmanship notions will come 
‘o an end. More crimes against the 
patience and good-nature of insurance 
agents and the general public are com- 
mitted in the form of preachments 
about salesmanship than almost any- 
thing else I can think of. I know of one 
man who used to go around the country 
lecturing on salesmanship. He made 
several notable addresses to life insur- 


Sample Conversation Used By Louisville Mutual Benefit Agent 


Joe Russell, of the W. W. Dennis & 
Co., General Agency of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, Louisville, has his own 
way of doing things, and that they 
are successful is evidenced by the fact 
that he ranked first in the agency on 
paid-for business for some months of 
1918. 

When Joe goes into a town, he in- 
quires from the local agent about the 
first man that they intend to see, learn- 
ing his approximate age, what family 
he has, and something of his personal 
history, his income, his indebtedness, 
and his hobby. 

Then, when he meets the prospect, 


the conversation goes something like 
this: 

“Mr. Robinson, I’m glad to know you. 
I know your father, Mr. Walter Robin- 
son. He had a policy in our Company. 

“Mr. Robinson, I’m going to talk to 
you a few minutes about Life Insurance. 
I cannot sell it to you. If you need it, 
you will buy it. If you don’t need it, 
I don’t want you to have it. You need 
three meals a day. You don’t have to 
have them. You could get along on 
two. But you need three. If you don’t 
need the policy, don’t buy it. 

“Mr. Robinson, you are a man of 
about thirty-five?” 
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ance men on this topic. He had a busi 
ness which would be a success if he 
had enough sales of the product which 
he made to establish it as a business. 
While he was lecturing on salesmanship 
his concern went out of business be 
cause there were not enough sales to 
make it go. This gives an idea of the 
real value of a lot of the hot air which 
is handed out in the way of advice to 
life insurance agents who are generally 
pretty expert in their own line, have a 
pretty good idea of the goods they 
have to sell, and are reasonably fa 
miliar with all phases of human nature 

People do not buy life insurance to 
please life insurance agents as a gen- 
eral rule. They buy it because for 
some reason they have come to think 
that they want it. 

Omniscience 

There was once a ball game played 
where a keg of beer was put near the 
third base, and every man who reached 
third base was entitled to a schooner. 
A man who never before had seen a 
ball game, and thought the beer drink- 
ing was a part of it, a little later un- 
dertook a discussion of baseball and 
pointed out that in a professional game 
he had seen afterwards there was not 
the incentive to three base hits that 
there had been in the first game, be 
cause they had no beer at third base 
Ile knew as much about baseball as 
some strangers who tell life insurance 
agents how to conduct their business. 

There are several million men, wo 
inen and children in the United States, 
yet uninsured, and who need life in 
surance. No two of them are alike. 
Life insurance is a substantial, steady 
going, staple thing and when these mil- 
lion people find out that they need it 
they will buy it. No rules can be laid 
down as to how to tell these people 
their needs A celebrated ward poli- 
tician in Chicago, a quarter of a century 
ago, gave this definition of a politician: 

“Some people think that a politician 
is a man who can persuade a few of 
his friends to vote as he wants them 
to. This is wrong. A politician, mind 
you, is a man who can corral the whole 
human procession at the ballot box, 
from the dude in the front with a co- 
logne bottle, to the crook at the end 
of the procession with a jimmy.” 

This kind of a politician might have 
some expert ideas on salesmanship. 


“Yes, sir.” 

“You have a wife—and three chil 
dren?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ten years ago, you started without 
a dollar. Last year, you sold $5,000 
worth of corn, and $2,000 worth of live 
stock off your farm.” 

“Yes.” 

“Mr. Robinson, you are a success. If 
you were a failure I wouldn’t be calling 
on you. I don’t call on failures. You 
never heard of insuring a vacant lot. 
We don’t insure vacant heads.” 

After an explanation of the policy, 
Mr. Russell says: 

“Mr. Robinson, this policy shan’t cost 
you a penny.” 

“How's that. 
jt to me?” 

“How many acres have yot 


Are you going to give 


a” 





C. F. Kuhns’ Famous 
$2,000 Check Story 


IN DEMAND AT CONVENTIONS 
An Argument That Sold Three Policies 
Aggregating $31,000—Clever 
Baltimore Soliciting 


When T. Louis Hansen, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies of the 
Guardian Life, asked some of the Com 
pany’s field men for an account of the 
most difficult cases which they have 
closed, an especially good one came 
from Charles F. Kuhns, manager of the 
Company at Baltimore. This story is 
generally known to life underwriters, 
and Mr. Kuhns has been asked several 
times to narrate it at conventions. Here 
it is as Mr. Kuhns tells it: 

I was very anxious to interview a 
very prominent manufacturer in this 
city on the subject of life insurance: 
Every time I called to see him he would 
throw up his hands, saying: “Not inte 
ested.” After having called on him 
about three times, I succeeded in writ 
ing his clerk for a $2,000 policy. The 
annual premium was paid on this pol 
icy, but before the second annual prem 
ium fell due the young man died 

When I submitted the Proofs of 
Death papers to the Home Office, | pat 
ticularly requested that a copy of the 
check given in payment of this claim 
be sent to me which the Home Office 
did 

When turning the check over to the 
young widow who came to my offic: 
she looked up into my face and said 
“Mr. Kuhns, this is a godsend: it is all 
I have except this little boy,” who wa 
standing by her side. I fully realized 
what a great service I had rendered th 
insured, his widow, and his child, and 
I made up my mind to call again to se 
the prominent manufacturer I did so 
and was greeted by his Secretary who 
inquired as to the nature of my busi 
ness 1 immediately handed him the 
copy of the check which was sent mm 
and said: “Take this in to Mr. Brown 
and tell him Mr. Kuhns wants to se« 
him about this check.” 

I was ushered into the office and said 
“Mr. Brown, I have called to see you on 
the subject of insurance a number of 
times, but you have never granted me 
an interview. A little less than two 
years ago I wrote your clerk for a $2 
000 policy, and today my Company paid 
his widow this amount of mons y, which 
you will see by this copy of the chec! 
There is one sure thing in life, and that 
is. death, and the most uncertain thing 
in life is the time of its coming Mi 
Brown, let me ask you one question. If 
the Grim Reaper had visited your home 
instead of that of your clerk, would 
you have left your family with sufficient 
means to afford them a comfortabk 
living?” 

The prospect thought for a moment 
looked at the copy of the check, and 
said to me: “Mr. Kuhns, how much 
‘vould $25,000 of insurance cost me 

I sold this man $25,000; I sold hi 
bookkeeper - $5,000, and sold another 
clerk in his office $1,000. This was how 
I closed what I regard as my most diffi 
cult case. 


“Two hundred.” 

“How many are you going to put in 
corn?” 

“Rifty.” 

“Mr. Robinson, you have a neighbor 
here who is a very close friend of yours 
Suppose he should die and leave his 
wife and children penniless Suppose 
that by cultivating three acres of corn 
for them, vou could keep them from the 
poor house. Would you do it? You bet 
you would 

“Mr. Robinson, cultivate three acres 
extra for Mrs. Robinson and your chil 
dren.” 

The above is a rather mild reproduc 
tion of the points which Mr. Russell 
made. It fails to carry with it Rus 
sell’s impressive manner, and quick 
mind, but it contains some splendid 
phrases. 
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THE OLD, OLD STORY 


By R. J. MIX, The Prudential 


You know the old, old story well, but 
it can’t be told too often. Let’s put 
it in the form of questions and an- 
swers: 

Q. Which, among all his possessions, 
does a right-minded man value most 
highly? 

A. His family. 

Q. What is the first duty of every 
married man; what duty should take 
precedence of all others? 

A. To protect his family. 

Q. Is it his duty to protect his family 
after he is dead as well as while he 
is living? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the surest thing in the 
world? 

A. Death! 

Q. What is the only security in the 
world of which it can be truly said 
that under all circumstances it in- 
creases in value every year? 

A. A policy contract issued by a 
sound life insurance company. 

Q. If a man who is carrying a goodly 
amount of “old-fashioned life insur- 
ance” dies without leaving any other 
estate, is his family protected? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Why. 

A. Because the proceeds of the old 
fashioned life insurance policy may be 
dissipated, just as is the case with 
ninety per cent. of estates! 

Q. If that’s true, isn’t life insurance a 
good thing for a man to buy? 

A. Yes, it’s a “good thing,” but it 
isn’t the best thing, and a married 
man is in duty bound to secure the 
best thing in the world for his family! 

Q. What, then, is the “best thing” 
for a man’s family? Is there any 
way by which a man who loves his 
family can make absolutely sure that 
after his decease his family will posi- 
tively be protected? 

A. Yes, there igs such a means and 
it’s within the reach of every insurable 
man. It’s called Monthly Income pro- 
tection! 

Q. Why is Monthly Income protec 
tion so much better than so-called 
“life insurance”? 

A. Because it guarantees to do what 
“old-fashioned life insurance” tried to 
do but didn’t—it guarantees to protect 
his family from want! Because it 
guarantees a fixed, monthly income to 
the beneficiary for the rest of his or 
her life! Because it enables a man 
to become the administrator of his own 
estate! Because, while a man may 
leave money to his wife and children. 
he cannot leave them his experience 
with which to take proper care or tn~s 
money so that it will take care of 
them! Because it brings; peace and 
comfort to the mind of the husband 
or father who possesses it, and thereby 
brightens and lengthens his own life, 
for he knows that whatever may hap- 
pen to him, his family is provided for! 
Such a man need not worry about pan- 
ics, hard times, bank failures or mort 
gage foreclosures, for he knows that 
his security—his Monthly Income e@on- 
tract is bound to grow more valuable 
every day, and. that it is practically 
the only part of his estate which, un- 
der any circumstances, cannot hecome 
depreciated or lost!—Prudential Record. 

“You can’t get men to endure extra- 
ordinary labor unless you arouse en- 
thusiasm,” says Charles M Schwab 


“You can’t get them to go a stiff pace 
unless the man who tries to arouse 
them to such an effort is himself a 
setter of the pace.” 


RAISES STANDARD OF LIVING 


A Tribute To Life Insurance By Sec- 
retary Hamilton of The Prudential 


“Life insurance is a product of the 
growing consciousness that the prin- 
ciple of mutuality of interest should, 
more and more, dominate the affairs 
of men, and it has thus done more than 
almost any other single factor to raise 
the standard of living in the com- 
munity to a higher level,” said Secretary 
Hamilton of The Prudential recently. 


“Life insurance represents in its very 
essence the stupendous truth of the 
brotherhood of man; nay, more, gen- 
tlemen, it is the brotherhood of man 
on a business basis, for life insurance 
is the highest form of social co-opera- 
tion, and it is within the truth to say 
that there is no institution or agency 
under the sun which so nearly realizes 
that ideal condition where every man 
contributes according to his ability and 
receives according to his needs, as life 
insurance. 

“A college is an organized mind, a 
church is an organized conscience, a 
benevolent institution is an organized 


heart, but is it not true that life in- 
Surance in some essential respects is 
the sum of all three?—for surely it has 
required the keenest intellectual power, 
the profoundest regard for the rights 
of the present and future generations, 
and the most discriminating benevo- 
lence, to bring life insurance to its pres- 
ent splendid development where its 
beneficence is universally recognized. 

“Great truths require great advo- 
cates, and here it is that life insur- 
ance makes its supreme demand for the 
best there is in every man who under- 
takes to deliver its message of sacri- 
fice and self-help to men and women.” 
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The Qualifications Of A Million Dollar Writer 


By L. A. Cerf, New York, General Agent Mutual Benefit 














What are the qualifications that fit 
a man for the million-dollar-a-year 
class in life insurance? 

What is there about the question that 
should make anyone pause? Is it not 
obvious that the same measure which 
determines success in the professions, 
in literature and in art is applicable 
here? Is he not simply a better insur- 
ance man? Does he not know more 
about it; has he not a clearer con- 
ception of its possibilities for service, 
etc., ete? Would it' not appear that by 
the same token of success in the pro- 
fessions perfection in insurance science 
must also necessarily make the super- 
salesman in life insurance? 

On the surface this idea looks logical. 
Indecd it may not be assuming too 
much to say that the average life insur- 
ance man believes it to be true; yet 
nevertheless, there are many facts that 
seem to contradict this view com- 
pletely. 

Two Spheres 


When the problem before the man 
seeking to make his mark a3 a solicitor 
in the profession of life insurance is 
analyzed it is seen to divide itsell 
broadly into two spheres: (1) The 
theory and technique of life insurance 
science, and (2) the psychology of the 
insuring public. Both these depart- 
ments are important; neither can be 
neglected. But from the point of view 
of the large producer they can hardly 
be considered as of equal importance. 
The moderately successful insurance 
writer generally ascribes his success 
to his knowledge of the business—of 
the technique of insurance. And he is 
generally right. But the reason that 
he remains only a moderately succes- 
ful writer instead of graduating into the 
class of the big writers—the million-a- 
vear men, is because he underesti- 
mates, if he does not entirely neglect, 
the preponderating importance of the 
other phase of his problem—the psychol- 
ogy of the prospect. Only through the 
mastery. on this part of his problem 
can the life insurance solicitor achieve 
real distinction as a salesman. A care- 
ful consideration of the factors involved 
in the writing of large policies is there- 
fore of the first importance. 

It is an accepted fact that life insur- 
ance salesmanship is different from all 
other salesmanship. It is not a ques- 
tion of barter and sale in which the 
selfish element predominates. Life in- 
surance makes but faint appeal to the 
mass of individuals from the stand- 
point of its intrinsic value. Experience 
has proven that life insurance requires 
the human touch to make its propa- 
ganda a success, and so it has become 
a by-word that life insurance is sold 
but never bought. 


The Average Rich Man 


Laying aside the difficulty of access, 
a condition which is confined to but a 
few large -cities, the average rich man 
is easier to sell than the average man 
in the middle classes. Broadly speak- 
ing, his success has been attained by 
virtue of an unusual native acumen, 
good judgment and energy. He has a 
better mind than the less successful 
man, and, as a result, a good proposi- 
tion is sure of intelligent consideration 
and analysis. If he is a man of parts, 
he has been trained to make quick de- 
cisions. All that is necessary is ability 
to put a proposition before him in a 


lucid and comprehensive way. The 
fact should not be forgotten that in 
America it is almost the, rule that the 
rich man to-day was the poor man of 
twenty or thirty years ago. The only 
difference between the two is that he 
has more money and time and experi- 
ence has broadened his vision and 
therefore made him more susceptible 
to a proper presentation of the com- 
pelling necessity of life insurance. 


The average agent on account of. his 
environment is psychologically unfitted 
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to sell to rich men The inhibiting 
factors are first-—an inability to visualize 
the rich men’s condition, even in the 
most general terms. Unless he has 
made a particular study of the subject, 
he would find it difficult to determine 
the reasons why the rich men do in- 
sure. He may know one or two in- 
fluencing factors and yet miss the real 
point of contact that would sway the 
particular prospect on which he is 
working. , 

Because of his more or less strait- 
ened circumstances, the agent finds it 
difficult to realize that the sum of $5,- 
000 invested in a premium would have 
no more significance in his client’s 
eyes than would $50 in his own. He 
fears to frighten his prospect by ask- 
ing him for such a sum as his logical 
convictions prove would be entirely 
reasonable. 


Standing In Awe 


Then again, there is a queer char- 
acteristic in the human mind which 
causes the average agent to stand more 
or less in awe of the rich prospect. 
Hence when he meets him he is so 
flustered he lacks that veiled aggres- 
siveness and tenacity so essential to 
his success. 

Again, his discomfiture is apt to hold 
him so strongly in restraint that his 
appeal, instead of being logical and per 
suasive, lacks the pith and point of 
coherent persuasiveness and degener- 
ates into what might be almost termed 
a piteous appeal for business. The 
agent in his uncomfortable environ- 
ment moreover assumes that his client’s 
wealth implies an extensive knowledge 
of insurance; whereas quite the con- 
trary is true. The agent, if he only 
realized it, is just as much in command 
of the situation as if his client were 


a pauper. This simple fact in itself 
would often bring victory if thoroughly 
appreciated. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
foregoing and other facts would war- 
rant the following broad generaliza- 
tions. First: In the main, a rich man 
is often only a poor man grown rich. 
Second: A rich man having proven his 
ability to succeed through intelligent 
perseverance is an easier prospect to sell 
than a poor man, because of his abil- 
ity to see the advantage. Third: The 
average agent is awed and afraid of 
the big man. Fourth: Wealth does not 
carry with it an unusual knowledge of 
life insurance. Fifth: The rich man 
needs life insurance proportionate to 
his circumstances, as much or more 
than the poor man. Sixth: The aver- 
age agent through environment rarely 
understands the conditions that hedge 
about the rich man, and hence is unable 
to emphasize the crucial points of con- 
tact. Seventh: The agent is afraid 
to ask for a big premium. Observe 
row that in all the inhibiting phases 
set forth above there are none that 
are necessarily final in precluding the 
average agent from successful solicita- 
tion among the rich. 


Truths and Half Truths About the Rich 
and Poor 


It is clearly possible for an agent by 
painstaking study to understand the 
living conditions and circumstances of 
the rich man as well as the poor and 
the natural awe that psychologically 
affects him will quickly disappear after 
a few brief interviews with his rich 
clients. Someone has said that the 
nearer you get to a rich man the 
smaller he gets. This is obviously only 
a half truth; but the main point of the 
saying lies in the fact that there is a 
glamor about the rich man that exists 
only in the poor man’s mind, and once 
he has passed the threshold and has 
seen for himself how unreal it all is, 
he ceases from that moment to hold in 
awe either the rich man or his wealth. 

In the last three decades I have had 
the pleasure of knowing a number of 
the largest insurance writers in this 
country, and in no instance have I had 
reason to doubt the correctness of the 
above conclusions. That they are in 
the main unusual men lay principally 
in the fact that they had a positive gen 
ius for carrying out in the highest 
degree the homely virtues which the 
average man often affects to despise. 
Almost without exception they were 
prodigious workers who were willing 
to sacrifice their own health, conveni- 
«nce and comfort on the altar of their 
business succe3s. Realizing that hav- 
ing familiarized themselves with their 
client’s environment it was as easy 
to write the rich man for a large pol- 
icy as the poor man for a small one, 
they confine their time wholly to the 
writing of big policies. Constant effort 
and study have made them familiar 
with the dominating motives that actu- 
ate the rich, and they cast their arzu 
ments accordingly. But the most sizgni- 
ficant quality of the big producer, and 
one that marks him as a man apart 
from the mass, is his courage. All 
men look alike to him. He can observe 
no difference between the man plus 
money and the man sans money. He 
is talking simply to a human being 
to a man who loves his family and 
who is desirous of providing for them 
along lines and by methods that are 
sane, tried and practical. He is talk- 
ing to a man who has proven his 
ability in the struggle of life; who 
wants above all things else to conserve 
what his effort has created; who grasps 


an idea quickly and who acts quickly 
and who through training is quick in 
his conclusions. Here he can make as 
large a commission in one case as he 
would make in twenty or thirty small 
ones. Why should he not confine all 
his efforts to the larger transactions? 


The One Great Secret 


Finally, he has learned the one great 
secret that every large writer pos- 
sesses; namely—that if he can visual- 
ize his prospect's position correctly, if 
he writes him at all, he can write him 
for the utmost limit that he should 
carry—-please mark this well. He 
knows he cannot write every man. Be 
ing human, he often fails, but a part 
of his campaign is to portray to his 
prospect the value that life insurance 
has to the utmost farthing and if he 
writes him at all he is apt to write 
him for the absolute limit that the man 
should carry. 

Mr. Schwab is said to have made the 
statement recently that the great men 
of this country were not geniuses by 
any means; quite to the contrary, they 
were men of ordinary ability who had 
to an uncommon degree the quality of 
common-sense and the good judgment 
to cultivate the homely qualities which 
ages of business experience have point- 
ed out as a sure and certain guide to 
success. I think this can be equally 
said of life insurance. The great in- 
surance writers whom I have met were 
not geniuses; they were not actuaries, 
they were not even unusual in their 
knowledge of the technique of the life 
insurance business; but they did pos- 
sess the quality of courage to an un- 
common degree—they were energetic 
far beyond the average man they were 
students of human nature in all its 
phases. Above all else they gained 
by studious investigation of the mental 
habits and psychology of the rich a 
complete understanding of the reasons 
which impel the wealthy to insure and 
have concentrated all their efforts to 
an irrefutable presentation of these 
reasons. 

. . + 

Like all preachments, this too has an 
end and a moral. The road to success is 
not easy—nothing worth while is—but 
hard work and sacrifice are the Spiritual 
levers which will remove all obstacles 

And so—back of the fact lies the prin- 
ciple which needs only the magic wand 
THE WILL—to invoke wonders at bid- 
ding. There is no other coin avails here 
Vo other “open sesame.” 


ESSENTIAL? YES. 


But Agent Must Be Effectively Em- 
ployed—An Apt Remark By 
R. W. Stevens. 


R. W. Stevens, vice-president of the 
Illinois Life, hits the nail on the head, 
as usual, when he says in the current 
Illinois Life “Bulletin.” 

“While the work of the life insur- 
ance agent has been recognized as es- 
sential, yet a man in an essential oc- 
cupation who is not effectively em- 
ployed therein would not derive any 
benefit from that ruling. Effective life 
insurance men will undoubtedly be en- 
couraged and urged to continue their 
work, but those agents who are not 
able to prosecute their work success 
fully under present conditions will 
likely be re-classified for employment 
by the Government in some otber es- 
sential occupation.” 
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Women Write of Life Insurance Opportunities 
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Life Insurance for Everybody 





and Everybody for Life Insurance 


By E. Constance Woodward, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


The sons of prince and peasant are 
dying a common death. Noble and 
nobody are fighting shoulder to should- 
in the shell-torn fields of France. 
Class distinction is dead. In fighting 
to make the world safe for democracy, 
we have made ourselves safe for 
democracy. 


er 


Behind the lines at home, men and 
women are working side by side in the 
support trenches of industry. Business 
has come to recognize brains and ability 
whether masculine or feminine, and 
to make capacity its only standard of 

.iployment. Sex distinction is dead. 
In fighting to make the world safe for 
democracy, we have made ourselves 
safe for democracy. 

The old world with its antiquated 

uditions and prejudices is a thing ol 
past, and from its ashes a new 
world is being created—a world of 
freedom both political and economic, 
with liberty, equality for all. 

Success Doesn’t Draw Sex Lines 

The field of life insurance has been 
very much in advance of its time. For 
the past twenty years it has accepted 
anyone who could sell life insurance 
as agent without regard for sex. The 
tiction of the woman agent who suc- 
ceeded by means of personal charm 
or a hard luck story is only a relic 
now. We know that life insurance 
offers equal opportunity for women, and 
their only limitation is their own Ca- 
pacity. They succeed just as men suc- 
ceed, through the exercise of feet di- 
rected by brain and imagination, and 
they receive the same compensation. 
{ have no doubt that in relation to the 
number of women who have gone into 
life insurapce work, the percentage of 
successes is quite as large, if not larg- 
er than among men. The life insur- 
ance agent rises or falls by his or her 
individual ability, for the opportun- 
ities that the business offers to men 
and women are identical. 

However, there is one direction in 
which life insurance has neglected 
women. It has never taken them half 
seriously enough as clients. The only 
reason that women have not bought 
life insurance to a greater extent is 
that it has not been sold to them, and 
we all know that people never do buy 
life insurance until it is sold to them. 

All Lives Have Cash Value 

It is true that certain obvious clas- 
ses such as nurses, teachers, etc., have 
been solicited, but women in general 
have been decidedly neglected because 
a popular tradition prevailed that 
women didn’t need insurance. Just as 
if every human life didn’t have a cash 
value, and the world didn’t need to 
be indemnified against its loss. Surely 
the time has come for modern agents 
to extend their service, and try to sell 
insurance to all who need it. Surely 
they must realize that they cramp their 
style by neglecting a whole class of 
people who could be made willing and 
eager purchasers of insurance if they 
but knew its benefits. 

The needs of every individual are dif- 
ferent, and the needs of every woman 
who buys life insurance are different. 
The life insurance companies have sup- 


the 





plied a variety of contracts to meet 
these needs. Yet we find that women 
buy mostly endowments and annuities. 
Is it not because these are the only 
contracts ever offered to them? Is it 
not that it is easier to sell something 
from which the person derives a direct 
benefit than it is to ask him to pay 
good hard cash for the good of some- 
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one else? Is it not another instance 
of the work of the agent who puts 
surplus above service, and prefers to 
make a quick and easy sale to working 
up a sale that will bring help and satis- 
faction to all concerned? 

It is of course impossible to over- 
estimate the value of endowments and 
annuities when properly used. They 
have a vital function of service for both 


men and women. They make thrift 
compulsory, and old age safe. They 
are the ounce of prevention for the 


man who thinks he is sure to make a 
fortune next year, and for the woman 
whose heart loosens her purse strings 
upon the slightest provocation. But 
it is absurd to think that these are the 
only forms of insurance that women 
will buy—especially when we are 
always lauding them to the skies for 
their sacrificial instinct. They give 
their sons to their country, and the 
only sign they make is to pin on a little 
service flag. Will they not be willing 

d glad to invest a few dollars for 
the protection of the people they love? 


Women as Providers 


After three years’ experience selling 
insurance to wage-earning women, it 
always makes me smile when some 
well-meaning man says: “But it must 
be awfully hard to sell insurance to 
women because they never have any- 
body to protect.” Let me say right 
here that not one woman out of fifty 
who is earning her living to-day is 
not contributing to the support of 
someone else, and you will find her 
very eager indeed to find a means of 
taking care of her obligations whether 
she lives or dies. No, women are not 


working for pin money. They are 
working to live, and that others may 
live. Surely these lives are worth 
something. 


The same general principles are true 
of the field among wealthy women for 
selling Inheritance Tax Insurance. The 
law doesn’t exempt their estates from 
taxation, so it is quite natural that they 
should be interested in a plan to safe- 
guard their estates. And from their 
viewpoint, they often have more at 
stake than most men in conserving 
their interests. 

It is only in rare instances that a 
woman is the sole beneficiary of a 
large estate. She usually gets a share 
only, and looking into the future, she 


The Chief Requisite for Women 


sees that share again subdivided among 
her heirs. No matter how large the 
share is, it looks none too large. Here 
is a typical case that has recently 
come to my attention. The daughter 
of a world-known financier received 
$3,000,000 as her share of an estate 
valued at $100,000,000. Her two chil- 
dren at her death will receive $1,500,- 
000 apiece, less taxes. Now to most 
of us, three million dollars or even half 
that sum seems ample to keep the 
proverbial wolf from the door, but 
when you have lived with the security 
of one hundred times that amount be- 
hind you, it is not so reassuring. Re- 
duce the sum to a smaller proportion- 
ate amount, and you will see the result. 
If your father were worth $100,000, 
and left you $3,000, you would feel 
quite poverty stricken. 


Points to Remember About Inheritance 
Tax 


No one can tell you how to sell in- 

lance because the very essence of 
insurance salesmanship is individualism. 
But in selling Inheritance Tax insur- 
ance there are certain definite things 
to be remembered. 

In the first place, the term “idle 
rich” is a misnomer, and very mis- 
leading. There is no class quite so busy, 
quite so crowded with responsibility 
and activity as the rich these days. 

The best you can expect is a ten- 
minute interview, and it may take you 
two or three months to get that. Also 
you can’t expect to just walk in off 
the streets, and secure the kind of 
interview that will bring results. You 
must be vouched for before hand as a 
person of absolute integrity. You must 
have the strongest possible introduc- 
tion, the kind of introduction that will 
open the door of the prospect’s con 
fidence, and admit of a frank and im- 
mediate discussion of personal affairs. 
The prospect must be sure that you 
are thoroughly trustworthy, because in 
the end, all the details of the transac- 
tion, the policy form, etc., are left in 
the hands of the agent, for these people 
are too busy to consider anything more 
than the skeleton of the proposition. 

As a matter of fact, the case is usu- 
ally sold before the interview, and 
must be prepared with the utmost care. 
You have informed yourself thoroughly 


(Continued on page 35) 


(and Also For Men) Agents: Courage 


By Leonora M. Cowick, Manager Women’s Department, Mutual Life, Boston 


The woman who chooses the voca- 
tion of selling life insurance as a liveli- 
hood, must have, in my opinion, a most 
important asset, especially for the first 
year she is in the business; and that 
most important asset is—courage. If 
she will keep her courage up and work 
she will soon get over the worrying 
stage and learn to be philosophical. By 
that I mean, she will learn that she 
must not expect to be the most suc- 
cessful life insurance woman in the 
world in a month or even in a year’s 
time. There are several stages a life 
insurance agent has to go through and 
I happen to know this applies to the 
men as well as to the women. 

Don’t let Early Discouragements 
Bother You 

The first month an agent goes out, 

calls on her friends and says: “You 


don’t need any life insurance. do you?” 
Nine times out of ten, they “don’t need 
any life insurance.” Then the agent 
returns to the office and thinks she will 
take a job in Woolworth’s some 
place where she can get a salary! At 
this stage, she has not been in the busi- 
ness long enough to believe in it her- 
self, and to sell life insurance one 
must believe in it. 


or 


However, after encouragement, the 
agent goes out again and after she has 
secured several applications—and com- 
missions on the same—she gradually 
learns to like the business and to real- 
ize that it is a hard business, but it 
can be done. When agents have been 
in the business two years I don’t think 
anybody could make ‘them leave it. 
There is a fascination about it which 
makes one keep on trying. (I have 


been in the business 19 years and I 
would not think of doing anything but 
life insurance.) 

I have an agent connected with me 
who worked part time until she could 
learn the business sufficiently well to 
sell it. She is one of those plucky, 
hard-working little women for whom |! 
have the greatest admiration, and I 
do admire a worker. She spoke about 
insurance to a man whom she knew 
had sufficient on his own life, but let 
him know she was in the business. 
She planted seed and a $20,000 Ordi- 
nary Life business insurance policy 
was the result! 

Dig and You Will Close 

There are some agents who are “dig- 
gers” and some “closers.” When they 
work together the results are most 
gratifying. A woman who has been 
connected with me for about two years 
has been able to “close” cases from the 
first week she went into the business. 
Of course as time goes on she learned 
that the larger case she goes after the 
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larger cases she closes. I can’t make 
her work every day, though. She won't! 


When an agent goes to see a prospect, 
she has most of the information about 
him. When I am trying to sell insur- 
ance to a man and he consents to be 
examined but refuses to sign a paper, 
I only get his date of birth and the 
doctor gets the rest which he is most 
willing to do. Nine times out of ten, 
the policy can be placed. Right here 
I want to dispel that erroneous opinion 
that women do not want to give their 
age. Nothing to it! We all tell our 
correct age (when we have to). 


Keep on Following Up 


The hardest case can be closed if 
you will follow up the case long enough. 


I have had prospects tell me they 
let the agent insure them to get rid 
of him! What helps out in one case, 
helps out in another. Keep right after 
him! My personal experiences in this 
respect have been rather sad—for me. 
I finally got ’em! Both had heart mur. 
murs, and I had been trying to have 
both cases examined for at least four 
years. However, it gave me a chance 
to talk about a $50,000 case—which I 
didn’t get! 


There is plenty of room in this busi- 
ness for women. They will find it a 
most lucrative one, besides giving a 
woman a chance to be in business for 
herself, as the insurance business is a 
business of building. It takes time to 
be efficient in any trade. Why not give 
the insurance business the same 


What Women Prospects Tell Agents; 


amount of energy and study in order 
to be efficient? 
Believes in Part-Time Agents 

At the present. time I believe in the 
part-time agent. There are many 
widows left with some ineome; they 
have enough, so co not have to confine 
themselves to hours, but not enough 
to live on without doing some work to 
help out. During the year they may 
close $25,000 to $50,000 which helps 
them and hetps humanity in general 
because every life insurance policy 
written is a help to humanity. 

The Government have done wonders 
for the agent in the insurance business 
and when the war is won and business 
is normal again, I venture to prophesy 
there will be many more fine women 
in the insurance field. 


What Agents Should Tell Women Prospects 


By Blanche D. Fenton, Director Women's Department of Horner Agency, Provident Life & Trust 


So much is being said and written 
about insurance for women that more 
seems almost superfluous. However, 
emphasis comes from hearing the same 
thing said many times in many differ- 
ent ways. There is no doubt that 
there is a greater field among women 
at the present time than even the most 
careful observer among us believes. 

The main question is one of how we 
are to reach and to interest these wo- 
men. It will be done more easily, 
perhaps, than it was among men, be- 
cause the pioneer work done there will 
count in the new field, but there are 
difficulties inherent in the work dis- 
tinct from those connected with work 
among men. The solicitor who gives 
no thought to this as a distinct prob- 
lem but sells all alike is missing the 
fine points of his work. 


How to Reach Women in Day Time 


In the first place, it is much more 
difficult to find women to whom one 
can talk during business hours. There 
is a small class of professional women, 
of secretaries, whose time can be 
adapted to their needs, but the larger 
percentage of business women, includ- 
ing teachers and nurses, feel that their 
work is mapped out and must not be 
interrupted for personal considerations 
during business hours. These can be 
seen only at home in the evening, and 
often without definite appointment 
since time enough to gain a real in- 
terest is necessary for making an ap- 
pointment. This is true for a large 
class of men also but not to such an 
extent. The only remedy seems to lie 
in being able to get a community of 
interest through the first women writ- 
ten in any one building. Insurance 
well presented to the few is an inter- 
_esting and oftentimes new idea, and as 
such will certainly be discussed at 
leisure moments. In a small town I 
recently wrote every uninsured member 
of a small business-girls’ club through 
a friendship formed with the first mem- 
ber written. If we are willing to take 
ihe time and the effort to explain in- 
surance and to make it attractive even 
to poor prospects we are best paving 
the way to good prospects. When 
women as a whole realize what income 
policies may mean, the work is half 
done for the solicitor who finds the 
time right for closing the case. 


The Slant of Mind 


Then, too, there must be a slightly 
different attitude toward insurance, a 
dfferent “mind-slant” on the part of 
the golicitor. Among men we have 
constantly in mind their responsibility 
to their dependents. Women will be 
influenced by this to a certain exteni 
but only as a secondary consideration, 
since they have too long had the feel- 


ing of dependence upon others them- 
selves. They will invest in insurance 
more readily upon the income or en- 
dowment idea than upon any other-—— 
and rightfully so, since it accomplishes 
two objects rather than one. 

Of old the agent soliciting insurance 
among women used the personal plea 
almost entirely. Today he is meeting 
business women to whom he must pre- 
sent a business proposition, but busi- 
ness women with much the same pe:- 
sonal traits and personal habits that 
have grown up with the feminine sex. 
How to combine these characteristics 
and to meet both sides is another prob 
lem presented. 

On her business side the girl in the 
well-paid and _ responsible positions 
wants to know how insurance applies 
to her directly, is interested in its pro- 
visions, listens to the story of the 
growth into the legal-reserve system. 
But she has to be convinced, as her 
brother has had to be convinced, that 
it is wise for her as an individual and 
that now is the time to begin. 


Overcoming Objections 


Certain objections are heard so fre- 
quently that we answer them almost 
automatically. “I must consult my 
parents.” To which we reply, “That 
seems natural but you as a business 
girl must learn independence of judg- 
ment and the ability to make your own 
decisions, right or wrong, if you are 
to become a real factor in the business 
world.” 

Or, “I am surely going to start an 
endowment but I think that I shall 
wait until I am ready to make the 
whole payment. I will be ready in the 
fall.” We ask her how many suits she 
waits to buy until she has the actual 
cash. We know the average girl’s sys- 
tem of finance, you see, because we are 
an average girl ourself. 

We point out the fact that she meet3 
whatever obligations she may make 
and that if she obligates herself to 
save, the first step has been taken. 
We also ask her if it isn’t true that 
every season of the year and every 
time of her life brings its own respon- 
sibilities. With few exceptions, one 
time is as good as another to start 
saving. 

She will also tell us, “Yes, I think 
that it is a very good thing and I think 
that I shall begin a policy but I want 
to think it over. If I decided now, I 
might be sorry and want to change my 
mind.” We tell her that that is what 
we are afraid of; that we want her to 
decide now so that when she goes 
home and says, “I wonder if I should 
have done that,” she will answer, 
“Well, it’s done now and there’s no 
use wondering,” instead of saying, “I 
wonder if I should do that. I think I'll 
wait awhile.” 

In this way, she loses valuable time, 
sometimes years. One may stop what 
he has begun if he is sorry, and, in the 


case of insurance, with very little loss, 
but it is impossible to stop what has 
never been begun. The danger lies in 
standing still instead of taking the 
ehance on the safe side. 


The Home Women 

We have spoken of insurance only 
among business and professional wo- 
men. There is another field almost as 
large and to which we have given very 
little attention. That is the home wo- 
men, whether of large, moderate, or 
even small means. Women can not 
gain a sense of independence and re- 
sponsibility such as they are acquiring 
in the business world without thai 
same feeling spreading in time to all 
women. The assumption of a greater 
degree of responsibility for the finan- 
cial welfare of their children will cause 
most women to wish to carry insur- 
ance, however small it may be. And 
the fact that this insurance will also 
provide for their own old age makes 
a double incentive to save for it. 

With home women the question al- 
most invariably becomes one—for the 
present at least—of interesting two 
people, since the source of income is 
indirect in most cases and individual 
expenditures must each be passed on 
according to merit by the husband. 
Where there is a private income or a 
personal allotment made from the 
household budget that is a different 
problem and to be met much the same 
as for the self-supporting woman. If 
agents who visit their men prospects 
at their homes would put more time 
on this question of insuring the wo- 
men of the household also, there would 
be more insurance written among wo- 
men, not only immediately, but wien 
these women are left by the death of 
their husbands as the heads of their 
households. Then, too, the educational 
side would count heavily. These wo- 
men have sons and daughters who will 
be guided by suggestions from their 
mothers long after they have become 
wage-earners. There will be no better 
ally than the mother who understands 
and believes in insurance. 

The day will come I confidently be- 
lieve when it will be as general a 
practice among women to carry pol- 
icies adapted to their needs and their 
incomes as it is among men today. 


RIGHTS OF PARTIES 


In McGowin vs. Menken, Supreme 
Court of New York, Appellate Division, 
the policy was payable to wife, if liv- 
ing; if not, to assured’s executors, ad- 
ministrators or assigns. Both the in- 
sured and his wife were lost in the 
sinking of the “Lusitania.” The ques- 
tion was whether the administrator of 
the wife or the insured was entitled 
to the proceeds of the policy, there be- 
ing no evidence to show which died 
first. The court held that according to 
the law of New York the administrator 
of the assured should collect. 


Agents’ Chances As 
Seen By J. I. D. Bristol 


TEAR UP OLD PROSPECT LIST 


Get New Names, Double Existing 
Policies, Advice of Veteran North- 
western Mutual Manager 


John I. D. Bristol, general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life in New 
York City, not only smiles at the pass- 
ing years, but does not worry about 
present day problems, such as the 
elimination of hundreds of thousands 
of prospects to the maw of war. His 
theory is that there are plenty of good 
fish in the sea even. after a school of 
other fish have gone by swallowing all 
within reach. It is only necessary to 
know where the fish are and how to 
catch them. He thinks that the ang- 
lers in his general agency will average 
more than $1,000,000 a month this year 
just as they have been doing for ever 
so long. Inasmuch as Mr. Bristol has 
general more than 
three decades and has trained many 
hundreds of life insurance men his 
August, 1918, views should be of in- 
terest to many. 


been a agent for 


Six Tips For Agents 


Mr. Bristol sums up the advice he 


is now giving new agents and old ones, 
too, in six nutshells: 

1. Forget your ante-bellum theory 
of dependable lists of prospects; 
and dig up entirely new ones. 

2. Write larger policies. 

3. The decreasing value of a 
dollar. 

4. Remember that new complica- 


tions are continually hampering the 
settlement of estates. 


5. It is every day becoming more 
difficult for women to invest money. 


6. The inheritance tax. 
New Fortunes Numerous 


As for advice No. 1 the agents and 
general agent can work together more 
systematically than ever before. 

The thing to do is to concentrate on 
people not in the draft. This is a pretty 
big country and if the agent uses his 
brains he will not have much difficulty 
in finding names of men, especially 
when so many fortunes are being piled 
up by people who formerly didn’t have 
them. Despite the fact that we have 
been in the war more than a year the 
general agencies, (of New York City), 
at least are holding their own. The 
subject of prospects is worth an article 
of its own. 

All of Mr. Bristol’s men are told to 
talk larger policies. Agents have been 
surprised at the ease with which they 
have fallen into it. Maybe the fact 
that the Government has educated the 
public to the $10,000 standard is re- 
sponsible. Anyway, the agent who has 
been selling $10,000 finds it perfectly 
simple to ask for $20,000; the $2,000 
application gives way to $5,000; while 
the fellows who talked $5,000 are talk- 
ing $10,000. 

The new crop of rich men smooths 
the way for all this. When woolen 
manufacturers are making $1,000,000 a 
year; clerks in munition plants are 
using inside tips to pile up fortunes 
in the stock market; and men stenog- 
raphers are earning as much as $75 a 
week it is not hard to readjust one’s 
views regarding the suitable size of 
policies. 


The Diminishing Dollar 


As for the decreasing size of the 
(Continued on page 25) 
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APPRECIA TION 








[' there is one thing more than another accountable 

for the measure of success | have attained in life 
insurance selling, it is my ability to use unstintingly 
the experiences of others, who have and are blazing 
the trail in our vocation, and my willingness to pass 
along such helpful experiences as | have had. 


For the educational co-operation of my company, my 
associate field workers, my fellow life insurance 
salesmen and their companies, and the great organiza- 
tion representing the selling end of our business in 
its best light, | express due thankfulness. 
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My Agency Motto: 
“SERVICE that SATISFIES ”’ 
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R. M. SIMONS, General Agent, 


Home Life Insurance Company 


115 Broadway 
New York 
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How I Wrote A $500,000 Corporation Insurance Case 


By Alexander J. Faerber, Davenport, Ia., General Agent for National Life of U. S. A. 

















The writing of large policies in my 
opinion is a separate and distinct busi- 
ness and the methods pursued are so 
entirely different from those used in 
writing smaller amounts of insurance 
that the agent should early determine 
whether or not he is qualified to gradu- 
ate into that class which specializes on 
the larger business. 

In order to picture the difference as 
strongly as possible, I will cite you a 
case which was written by me in No- 
vember, 1911, and which I think will 
prove that different methods are to be 
pursued. 

To begin with men should be classed 
according to type, because men have 
different habits, different ideas and 
different methods of doing business, but 
I sincerely believe that if you master 
the art of placing your man in the right 
class, because of his type, you will have 
made writing life insurance very much 
easier. 

The Personality of George H. Paul 

The case in point was George H. Paul, 
millionaire real estate man, who re- 
sided in the small city of Washington, 
la. He was a man who had a limited 
schooling, but who had a wonderful 
personality, who was possessed of great 
energy and as it afterwards developed, 
of great business capacity. When he 
left school he started out by working 
on the farm as a hired hand. After he 
tried this out, he decided that the city 
of Washington needed a dairy, and so 
he purchased two cows and started de- 
livering milk by hand, having no con- 
veyance. After following the dairy 
business for a time he decided there 
was not much money in that and so he 
obtained a job selling real estate, and 
as he has told me himself, made $50,000 
in commissions his first year. This all 
happened along during his early twen- 
ties. At the age of twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight he went into business for 
himself. Then it was shown that he 
possessed great business capacity. 

I first met Mr. Paul in June, 1911. I 
had heard considerable about him, and 
at the time made up my mind that if 
he did not already have a good line of 
life insurance that I was going to bend 
every effort towards selling him the 
required amount. I can very well re- 
member my first interview with him. He 
was a man who attended to a great deal 
of the selling part of the business him- 
self having subordinates who took care 
of the other different branches of work 
for him, but the selling he considered 
the big part of his business and so he 
kept his hand pretty much on that part 
of it himself. I determined all of these 
things before I ventured to call upon 


him and when I went to his office I pur- 
posely informed his secretary that I 
had no card, but that she should tell 
Mr. Paul that Mr. Faerber, a salesman, 
wished to see him. 


Never Overlooked a Chance to Meet a 
Good Salesman 


From the way Mr. Paul had been 
building up his organization, I knew 





that he never overlooked a chance ‘to 
meet a good salesman and figured that 
he possibly would give a salesman an 
interview quicker than any one else and 
it was so proven, because I was imme- 
diately granted an interview. Always 
believing that it is good business to 
come to the point immediately, I 
ploughed right into the middle of my 
subject, told Mr. Paul that I had come 
for the specific purpose of going into the 
question of his line of life insurance 
and for the purpose of increasing it up 
to an adequate amount. He immedi- 
ately replied that he felt that he had a 
sufficient amount, as he had $30,000 20 
year endowment insurance, and that 
his wife was a very economical woman, 
who had not yet accustomed herself to 
life on a millionaire’s income and who, 
he said, would never care for very much 
money. He admitted, however, that he 
had two sons growing up and that he, 


A. J. FAERBER 


like every other father, was planning to 
provide for them permanently in the 
way of sufficient income. 

I immediately took advantage of that 
statement and started talking income 
insurance. This, however, did not in- 
terest him, as he did not believe in that 
method. I did not try to convince him 
of the advisability of buying income in- 
surance at that time. However, I did 
say to him that no doubt he had not 
yet realized the fact that at the time 
he had taken out the $30,000 of endow- 
ment insurance he was only a $30,000 
risk, but that now he was a one-half a 
million dollar risk at the very lowest 
and, therefore, he should be carrying 
that amount of insurance. He replied, 
of course, it would have to be proven 
and if I could make up a good enough 
case he would not be averse to listen- 
ing to me. I told him I would go back 
to my office, make up a case and submit 
it to him in writing and if my figures 
and statements did not prove I was 
right, then I would not bother with the 
request for any further interview. I 
thanked him for his time and left. 


Sizing Up the Case Before Action 

On my way home I gave the case con- 
siderable thought and I went over the 
ground carefully and I studied the man 
to whom I had talked. I then classi- 
fied him as to type. He was a man who 
was short of stature, 5 feet 5 inches tall, 
34 years old at that time and weighed 
126 pounds. He made his decisions 
quickly and stood by them. I also made 
up my mind that he was a man of 
honor and that his word was good, and 


I figured if he bought life insurance, 
he would have to be convinced he ought 
to buy it, the merit of the whole thing 
would have to be clearly presented and 
his decision in the matter would be 
final and it would be quick. I felt, 
however, that he was going to be hard 
to convince, because just at that time 
he was in the heydey of his prosperity, 
and I was quite sure he himself felt 
it would be pretty hard to have any- 
thing happen which would cut off his 
income of some $2,000 a day, which it 
was then. 


Tipped Off Other Agents. 


After thinking the whole thing over 
carefully for a day, I decided that it 
would be a good thing to have some 
competition in the case and so I let the 
information leak out that Mr. Paul at 
Washington was in the market for a 
large life insurance policy. I knew the 
methods ordinarily pursued in the can- 
vassing for life insurance, and I felt 
that this was a different kind of a case, 
and that ordinary methods would not 
do and I figured that if three or four 
agents pounded Mr. Paul pretty hard 
that it would do two things for me: it 
would verify the statement that I had 
made to him that he needed a large 
amount of life insurance, because many 
o.her life insurance men told him so, 
and I figured that if he finally was con- 
vinced that it was a good thing that he 
would endeavor to buy it and get it 
over with rather than be pestered by 
interviews; and I have always felt since 
the case was closed that my judgment 
in the matter was right. 

There were four of the big Eastern 
companies who were in competition and 
one company, as I understand it, even 
went so far as to write an application, 
but was never able to get Mr. Paul ex- 
amined. Anyhow, after about a week or 
ten days I submitted to Mr. Paul a chart 
on the basis of $500,000 of 20 year en- 
dowment insurance with a premium of 
$25,175 per year. I had learned while 
in the city that he was president of five 
different corporations; that he owned 
the majority of the stock in each one. 
In other words, the five corporations 
were pretty much a one-man concern. 
I also learned that those holding stock 
in the different corporations were old 
schoolmates of Mr. Paul’s, neighbors 
and home folks, whom he had known 
all his life. They had bought it be- 
cause of their confidence in him and the 
belief that he would make them a great 
deal of money and he let them in, be- 
cause he liked them, and because he 
wanted to make everybody in his home 
town rich with him. 


A Clever Chart 


In later years I learned that this 
really was Mr. Paul’s desire. I capital- 
ized all of this knowledge in drawing 
the chart to submit to him for his pe- 
rusal and consideration. The preamble 
accompanying the chart dwelt upon the 
possibilities of what might happen in 
case his energy and business capacity 
were suddenly taken away from these 
different concerns. I also enlarged up- 
on the fact that he individually owned 
about 75% of the stock, and taking into 
consideration the fact that the combin- 
ed capital of the five different corpora- 
tions, of which he was the head, amount- 
ed to considerably over a million dollars, 
that his duty to his old schoolmates, 
friends and neighbors ought to be very 
plain, and that he ought to carry life 
insurance enough at least to liquidate 
the indebtedness, which through his 
management might have been incurred. 
Also that the possibilities of a business 
man’s early demise was not quite so 
remote as he might think. I tried to 


picture to him what a grand monument 
to his memory it would be if anything 
of that sort should happen and his 
friends and confidents then would be 
able to say that his management not 
only endured through the period of his 
life, but he even was thoughtful enough 
to carry it beyond the grave and pro- 
vide for the taking up of such paper 
as he himself had endorsed. 

I advised him in the letter which I 
wrote at that time to take ample time 
in going over the chart and to read care- 
fully the argument which I presented 
therewith; that I felt it was of such 
great importance to the welfare of his 
business that it deserved the greatest 
possible amount of consideration; and 
I suggested to him in this letter that it 
might be well for him to consult with 
other life insurance men who repre- 
sented good old-line companies and 
whose statements could be relied upon. 
In that way he might be better con- 
vinced that my statements were based 
upon sound reasoning. 

After submitting this, I did not hear 
from Mr. Paul for about three weeks. 
I did not go near him nor communicate 
with him, because he had given me his 
word that after going over this chart 
and my arguments, if it appeared rea- 
sonable to him he would write and 
grant me an interview. I felt that be- 
cause of the long time taken by him in 
answering that he was following out my 
suggestions and interviewing other life 
insurance men, and in this I was per- 
fectly correct, because that is just ex- 
actly what he did. 

Wanted Only $100,000 

At the end of the third week I re- 
ceived a letter asking me to come to 
his office. I took the next train to see 
him. He said: “Mr. Faerber, I have 
gone over your proposition carefully. I 
have had other life insurance men come 
to see me and I am convinced that I 
ought to buy some life insurance, but I 
think that you have the amount placed 
(oo high, and I have about made up my 
mind to buy $100,000, but I have not 
made up.my mind what company I in- 
tend buying it from.” I replied that I as- 
sumed that he would want to give that 
part of it some consideration, but that 
I would not do him the injustice of sell- 


ing him less life insurance than he 
ought to buy. We argued this part of 
it back and forth for a considerable 


length of time and he finally decided 
that maybe there might be some merit 
to my argument, and agreed to let the 
matter go for a short period and con- 
sider it further. 

I made a new appointment for the 
following week. I went to Washington 
again at that time and we finally got 
the amount up to where he was willing 
to consider $200,000, and I still argued 
that he needed $500,000, until finally I 
got down to what I considered a clos- 
ing point with him, but it developed 
that there was no possibility of closing 
him at that time, so after making one 
or two pretty strong efforts in regard to 
getting the application, I said: “Mr. 
Paul, you have got to make your de- 
cision within the next forty-five days, 
because your age changes on December 
6, and unless you get your application 
in and get examined prior to that time 
it will make several hundred dollars’ 
difference in your premium per year.” 

This conversation took place the lat- 
ter part of October. In reply he stated 
that he had to leave in a day or so for 
Texas and would be gone thirty days 
and that he would not have the time 
before he left to close the deal, and he 
would simply have to let it go until 
he returned. I asked him whether or 
not that was his final decision at that 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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We believe in the life insurance business, our company 
and its administration. 


We believe in a standard contract for all agents, large 
or small. 


We believe in holding agents by the ties of satisfaction 
and confidence. 


We believe in boosting instead of knocking competing 
companies and competing agents. 

We believe that rebating and twisting are vicious 
habits that will demoralize an agent or agency. 


We believe that no commission should be paid to any 
person not devoting his entire time to the insurance 
business. 


We believe in constructive, not destructive, underwrit- 
ing and in the observance of a code of ethics tending 
to uplift the business. 


The practical application of the above has, we believe, 
been responsible for the increase of from $2,000,000 
per year to $1,000,000 per month as a result of four 
years’ effort in this agency. 


C. B. KNIGHT, General Manager 


Metropolitan Agency 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
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Former Athletes Make Good Insurance Agents 
Leo E. Thomas, Navy Pugilist, With Mutual Life; Fred Tenney, First Baseman, With Equitable; 


Just as men in all walks of life are 
candidates for insurance it follows that 
it takes all manner of men to write 
applications. In the ranks of insur- 
ance agents are men recruited from 
every profession and occupation. 
Among the most successful of the 
agents are former athletes. One of the 
reasons why a leading athlete makes 
a good insurance agent is that he won 
success at an early age and so has the 
habit. After reaching thirty an ath- 
lete must look elsewhere as he slows 
up. 

Football stars are especially good in- 
surance agents. L. H. Andrews, of the 
Phoenix Mutual, was a gridiron star 
at Yale. Hamilton Fish, a captain of 
the Harvard team, was a very success- 
ful insurance broker until he went to 
France with the army. G. Foster San- 
ford, Rutger’s coach, is also an insur- 
ance agent. In baseball, “Christy” 
Mathewson, manager of the Cincinnati 
“Reds,” and former idol of the Polo 
Grounds, was with The Prudential at one 
time, while Fred Tenney, who was the 
greatest of all first basemen, is now 
with the Equitable in Boston. Fred 
Titus, the oarsman, is a .New York in- 
surance broker. 

Leo E. Thomas, of the Mutual Life, in 
Bridgeport, won honors in the ring be- 
fore he took up a rate book. He was 
also in the United States Navy. The 
Eastern Underwriter asked Thomas to 
tell why he went into insurance and 
about his insurance experiences. This 
is his story: 

“First, I will start by saying that I 
spent four years in the Service (Navy) 
and during that time I acquired the 
art of boxing in a professional way and 
had some experience boxing in England, 
France and Cuba and in the principal 
cities of the East. It was in Fort Lee, 
N. J., that I was imbued with the idea 
of becoming an insurance man, as the 
first life insurance policy to my knowl- 
edge that I had ever seen was issued 
on my life for a thousand dollars by 
The Prudential, and the assistant man- 
ager who induced me to buy the in- 
surance talked to me about entering 
the insurance world as an agent for The 
Prudential. 





L. H. Andrews, Yale Star, Now a General Ayent 


“IT had many consultations with busi- 
ness acquaintances. I had many whom 
I had met at the clubs and elsewhere. 
As a result of these conferences I de- 
cided that I would try the insurance 
business as a more reputable occupa- 
tion. Not because I was not a success 
at boxing for I have never lost a deci- 
sion, but I thought it would be some- 
thing that would stay by me when I 
got older. I was at that time 21 years 
old. 

Took the Lead Immediately 

“Having been introduced on the debit 
and having acquired some facts about 








LEO E. THOMAS 


policies, which I intended to sell and 
of which I had never seen before, or, 
in fact, knew nothing about, I began. 
I believe the first week my commissions 
amounted to $64 and, as my records 
show, the end of the first month, I was 
leading the “Passaic district” in actual 
results and the next year just about the 
time I decided to quit the industrial in 
surance company, I was leading the 








(Continued 


dollar look at your grocery and meat 
bills and draw your own conclusions. 


For a clearer understanding of the 
economic principles involved read the 
recent writings of the Committee on 
“The Purchasing Power of Money,” the 
chairman of which is Prof. Irving 
Fisher and the other members are four 
other college professors and a commis- 
sioner of labor statistics. One para- 
graph of a statement issued by this 
committee as long ago as last February 
reads: 

Between 1896 and 1914 wholesale 
prices in the United States rose at 
the average rate of 1 per cent. per 
month. Since the war wholesale 
prices in the United States have 
been rising at the rate of nearly 
2 per cent. per month, many more 
times as fast as before the war. 
The big life insurance argument in 


the deereasing value of the dollar is 
that the average man is less prosper- 
ous than he thinks he is. A man worth 
$500,000 in 1914 may find its productive- 
ness worth only $200,000 now. Con- 
tinuing the argument the decreasing 


- Joho I. D. Bristol’s Advice to Agents i 


from page 21) 


value of the dollar makes it advisable 
to carry heavier insurance. 


Settlement of Estates 

It will pay the agent to follow in the 
newspapers stories regarding the diffi 
culty in settling estates. The court 
dockets are as clogged as the railroad 
freight yards; lawyers can’t get action; 
all litigation is more expensive as well 
as being more cumbersome. Often 
estates are dissipated between the time 
of death of the insured and the final 
settlement. It is not necessary to cite 
the Campbell estate, St. Louis. Every- 
body in life insurance has heard of that. 

“I suppose the biggest shock the peo- 
ple in this country ever got in the 
matter of estates vanishing into thin 
air was that of Eber Ward, the Detroit 
millionaire, who was the father of the 
notorious Princess de Chimay, who 
eloped with Rigo, the gypsy violinist. 
Ward had no life insurance, but prop- 
erties of vast value, supposedly. How- 
ever, the year in which he died was 
one of those periods of panic formerly 
common in this country when nobody 
wants to buy anything. His cashier 
told me that if Ward had left $300,000 


country out of 47,000 agents employed 
by the company in the Number Seven 
Billett, in joint results. 

“At that time I went to Bridgeport, 
Conn., where things were not going so 
well and opened up a general insurance 
business of my own and did exception 





L. H. 


ANDREWS 


ally well during my two years there, 
having made about $11,000. 
Belongs to $200,000 Club 


“Inasmuch as I was born in Mis- 
souri out here on a farm, I decided 
that I would again go West, as I had 
not been West for fourteen years, hav- 
ing left St. Louis a young boy. I have 
paid for in the last twelve months 
$260,000 of insurance, having been ad- 
mitted to the Two Hundred Thousand 
Field Club of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. 

“T will say on behalf of the insurance 
business as a profession that it stands 
out as the greatest business for the 
man who has not had a college train 
ing or technical education. It is the busi- 
ness where he can score a sure success 
if he follows the straight and narrow 
path and works intelligently and hard. 

“I am twenty-five years old and know 
of nothing else in the world where I 


of ready money the estate would have 
been saved. As it was, nothing was 
realized for the heirs, although three 
years afterwards the identical property 
was sold for $3,000,000. 

“That incident—in 1874—made a tre- 
mendous impression upon me which I 
have often applied to illustrate a life 
insurance point,” said Mr. Bristol. 

The inheritance tax makes it possible 
for the agents to approach the biggest 
men in the country. 

His First Policy 

Mr. Bristol began his life insurance 
career in 1868, when he answered an 
ad in a Michigan paper. Boys were not 
scarce then and 520 of them applied 
for this particular job. The general 
agent of the Connecticut Mutual who 
inserted the ad liked John Bristol’s 
looks and hired him. Soon he was 
running the office, outside of the book- 
keeping department; and later went 
into the field, where it took him two 


weeks to sell his first policy; and he 
sold that one to an attorney. That 


job done he never had any more diffi- 
culty in selling insurance. 

He left Michigan to go to Leavenworth, 
Kan., where he was superintendent of 
agencies for thirteen states in all. 
He returned to Michigan as state agent 


could ‘have done so well as I ‘have in 
the insurance business.” 


L. H. Andrews a Football Star 


One of the most famous of the foot- 
ball players who has made good in life 
insurance is L. H. Andrews, of Rogers 
& Andrews, managers of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life in New York City. Mr. 
Andrews was one of the best players 
on Tom Shevlin’s team at Yale, and 
after graduation he became a football 
coach in which capacity he continued 
to shine as in 1910 a Texas college 
team which he coached won the South- 
western football championship. 





FRED TENNEY 


Mr. Andrews’ first business venture 
was with the Library Bureau. Then 
he went into life insurance, becoming 
an agent for the Phoenix Mutual in 
Boston. He showed general agency 
caliber and was transferred to New 
York, where Orra 8S. Rogers was man- 
ager. Mr. Rogers is president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York City. The firm of Rogers & An- 
drews is held in high repute among 
other insurance men. As a personal 
producer, Mr. Andrews has met most 
success in writing business insurance 


of the Connecticut Mutual in 1874. His 
long connection with the Northwestern 
began in 1880 as a special. Three years 
later he came to New York. 

Mr. Bristol’s success as a personal 
solicitor has been lost sight of in his 
success as a general agent In 1888 
he wrote $883,000, pretty good in view 
of the smaller limits then His all 
around life insurance activities have 
helped him naturally in training agents 
For The Eastern Underwriter this week 
he estimated that he has appointed 
about 3,000 in his time 


The Kind of New Agent in Demand 


“This is the time for new men to 
enter the insurance business,” conclud- 
ed Mr. Bristol. “They need not be 
actuaries of wide business experience 
Just straight-forward, decent, clean fel- 
lows will do; who can tell the truth 
by going straight to the people and 
telling them why they should double 
their life insurance. They will become 
experts as soon as they can write tens, 
twenties and thirties. Agents nowa- 
days must not waste their time on 
small fry. Insure the small fellow if 
the opportunity presents; do not pass 
him by, but spend your energy on the 
large cases.” 
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To “CARRY ON’ 
SELL BUY 


and 


To Others : Yourself 


LIBERTY BONDS 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
LIFE INSURANCE 
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Volunteer Your Services and Support the War Chest of: 


e The Red Cross 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
The Knights of Columbus and 


The Young Men’s Hebrew Association 






il 





Adjust your business so that you can give three days every week to the Government and 
help win the war. Following the above formula will promote lasting peace and happiness. 


HARRY A. ROSENBERG 
New York City 
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Mobilized vs. Single Security Units 


By Francis A. Crum, Manager Equitable, Providence 














(Enprror’s Nore :—This article is the per- 
sonal opinion of annuities, particularly of 
the Refund type issued by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. Mr. Crum, who 
is the agency manager of the Equitable in 
Providence, R. I., has made a real success 
with annuities. In his opinion the most 
important requirement for an annuity 
salesman is a proper conception of the in- 
vestment and the security back of it. He 
should convince himself. Mr. Crum feels, 
that no better investment “all things con- 
sidered” is procurable. After that it is 
merely a matter of sustained industry 
among the class of people financially able 
to buy annuities.) 


Capital is constantly seeking the “ideal 
investment”—viz.:—one that combines 
the important elements of (a) Unques- 
tioned Safety—(b) Substantial and con- 
tinuous income yield—and (c) Depend- 
able, ready convertibility into cash. 
Such investment is certainly available 
to those who are able to intelligently 
study the problem. 

Investors are accustomed to think in 
terms of “Single Security Units”’—not 
in terms of “Mobilized Securities”— 
largely because, until recently, Single 
Security Units were practically the only 
investment avenue open to them. Mo- 
bilized Securities, in a large sense, have 
not long been available as a concrete 
investment base. By a single Security 
Unit is meant a single Industrial or Rail- 
road enterprise—or a Municipality or 
State or Government that issues Shares 
or Bonds or other investment media the 
value of which depends upon the suc- 
cess or failure or integrity of a single 
issuing unit. 

By “Mobilized Securities” is meant 
aggregated securities of diversified 
character—securities en masse. 

We are quite familiar with the mobil- 
ization of special industries as, for ex- 
ample, the Standard Oil and U. S. Steel 
Corporations—and the effectiveness of 
mobilized labor and mobilized railroads 
and food and fuel supplies. Now we 
have the mobilization of the world’s 
prime investment securities by the great 
life insurance companies whose size, 
organization and character permit the 
acquirement and holding of high grade 
long term bonds—huge financial ma- 
chines built for safety, continuous prog- 
ress, perpetuity—and operated, in 
most instances, solely for broad public 
service—a service that not only safe- 
guards millions of homes after the 
bread winner has passed away, but one 
that provides opportunity for indisput- 
ably safe and attractive outright invest- 
ment for all classes. 

Individual investors, in attempting to 
select or “pick out” a Single Security 
Unit investment—no matter what its 
character may be—simply guess or 
gamble—their judgment is usually 
based upon mere superficial observation. 
They have not, and cannot afford, equip- 
ment for thorough analysis of a rail- 
road or State or Government nor even 
—as a rule—an industrial or commer- 
cial enterprise of consequence. They 
inform themselves as best they may 
from general report—from newspapers 
and magazines or through advice of 
their bankers, brokers or friends (who, 
as a rule, can only guess)—and then, 
take a chance—for better or for worse. 
Recent history shows that it required 





an eminent, highly trained lawyer as- 
sisted by a corps of government ex- 
perts, many months to thoroughly in- 
vestigate a prominent New England 
Railroad—with results too well known 
to need recital herein. 

I wish to emphasize that this is no 
attempt at pronouncement upon the 
merit or demerit of any Single Security 
Unit investment—my contention is 
wholly on the fundamental proposition 
that no Single Security Unit—not even 
the best—is comparable from point of 
Safety, with scientifically selected, mo- 
bilized securities in volume sufficient 
to allow the outworking of the great 
‘law of average” which is so dependa- 
ble but so little understood by the pub- 
lic at large. An army (a military mo- 
bilization) is stronger than any man— 
company—or regimental unit of which 
it is composed. A 1,000 strand wire 
cable (mobilized wires) is stronger than 
any one of its single strands—the ocean 
is more consistent in volume than any 
one of its tributaries—the United States 
is stronger than any one of its compon- 
ent States—a well established and ably 
managed life insurance company, with 
its vast resources of mobilized securi- 
ties, is structurally stronger than any 
Single Security Unit can possibly be. 
This is self evident—it must be so. 

It will be conceded that the field of 
“Safe Investment” may properly be di- 
vided into five major classes—viz.:— 
Government Bonds—State Bonds—Mu- 
nicipal Bonds—Railroad Bonds, and first 
mortgages upon real estate. There are, 
of course, other kinds of Bonds and se- 
curities, but no sound financial judg- 
ment will par them with those named. 
Prior to the beginning of the war, the 
Bonds or notes of first rate Governments 
outranked—from point of safety—all 
other forms of investment, because they 
are national obligations—the national 
wealth and credit is back of them. But, 
the question arises, which Government 
Bonds are safest? In the absence of 
positive knowledge on that point, it is 
obvious that Bonds of a number of first- 
rate Governments, mobilized and aver- 
aged, must be safer than the issue of 
any single Government. 

The same principle applies to the 
other major classes of safe investment, 
viz.: State, Municipal and Railroad 
Bonds and first mortgages. Consolida- 
tion—concentration— mobilization — un- 
der able and experienced direction, un- 
doubtedly conduces to greater strength, 
endurance and effective operation than 
is otherwise possible. 

Assuming that the strength of mobil- 
ized securities has been made clear—let 
us take up the problem of locating the 
“Ideal Investment.” 

The financial body of a great Life In- 
surance Company is composed of ex- 
actly the aforenamed major classes of 
Investment Securities, mobilized and 
averaged within each class. Its Invest- 
ments—scientifically selected—are s0 
distributed sectionally that no epidemic 
or business depression occurring in one 
part of the country will materially af- 
fect the whole investment area. Its 
vast operations permit the maintenance 
of an able investment bureau command- 
ing avenues of information respecting 
securities that are not open to indivi- 
duals or smaller institutions. Its income, 
drawn from hundreds of thousands of 
widespread sources, is contractual— 
not merely voluntary nor optional—and 
its outgo is regulated mostly by the “law 
of mortalfty average,” than which, in 
large groups, nothing human is more 
fixed and dependable. Its calculations 
as to time, interest and contingencies 
are safe beyond question. Its affairs 
are administered by men of the highest 
standing, ability and integrity—men of 
special training and broad experience. 


It is governed by the most stringent 
laws, under the supervision of the in- 
surance departments of many states, 
and it is constantly subjected to the 
most glaring publicity. The wonderful 
and continued success of life insur- 
ance companies is evidenced by pres- 
ent aggregate assets of over $5,500,- 
000,000. 

To be specific—the ideal outright in- 
vestment is found in life insurance an- 
nuities. The type I sell is the Refund 
Annuities, devised and issued by the 
Equitable. They combine supreme 
safety—contractual, ready convertibil- 
ity into cash—and substantial income 
yield throughout life. They provide 
that in event of the annuitant’s death 
before having received the full capital 
invested, the balance will be refunded 
to such beneficiary as may be named. 
The income is expressly exempt from 
taxation under the Federal Income Tax 
Law, up to the full capital invested. In- 
come warrants, drawn to the order of 
the payee, are mailed with unvarying 
regularity so as to reach him or her on 
ithe due date. 

The income from a Refund Annuity 
depends upon the annuitant’s age—for 
example, $10,000 invested by a male 
aged 65 will secure him $834 annually 
(8.34%) throughout his life—at age 50 
the annual return will be $592. 

All things considered—Refund Annui- 
ties provide the most attractive Safe In- 
vestment (not speculation) procurable. 
In all my experience—I have never 
known of a dissatisfied Annuitant. 


HARD TO CONVINCE BOARD 


Agents Selling Corporation Insurance 
Should Present Case to Direc- 
tors as Individuals 


All agents who write group insurance 
have found much to commend in the 
advice of L. A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, 
to present the case of corporation in- 
surance to the individual rather than 
to the board of directors. Forest A. 
Kiger, of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
tells what the agent encounters when 
he meets the board, saying: 

“You probably will have first to de- 
velop your case with members of the 
board of directors, individually and 
then collectively. (Believe me, gen- 
tlemen, it is some task, too, to meet 
the objections of five or seven men and 
finally to get the whole board to a 
point of closing your case). Especial- 
ly is this true when you think you have 
your game bagged and suddenly dis- 
cover that competition has entered. In 
attempting this line of work, be pre- 
pared for many a disappointment, anx- 
ious moment, and sleepless night while 
your case hangs and until it is finally 
closed. My observation and experience 
has been that if you are first on the 
case—and have laid out your proposi- 
tion well and studied every phase and 
angle of the business—that you have 
big odds on competition, and I urge you 
to get in your best and heaviest licks 
in the very beginning of your case, 

“The time is not far distant when 
corporation or firm insurance will be 
universally recognized and bought, as 
is individual insurance today. Much 
work is to be done in developing this 
important branch of our business in the 
meantime, and it well behooves the 
agent to recognize and study the mat- 
ter thoroughly and be prepared to han- 
dle the business in his respective field. 

“Much profitable business can be se- 
cured among smaller business concerns, 
and partnerships, such as professional 
firms, retail stores, automobile dealers, 
repair shops, etc., by placing a busi- 
ness policy to be paid for out of the 
earnings of the business for the pro- 
tection of the firm.” 


Too many people have opinions and 
no information. 

Some fellows hang around quite as 
long as if you'd offered them a chair. 


Talk in Insurance 
Units of $10,000 


U. S. WAR RISK MINIMUM $8,500 


Advice To Agents of Mutual Benefit— 
Discusses Adequate Protection 
of Family 


When the Government's insurance on 
its fighting men had reached $25,000,- 
000,000, the Mutual Benefit said to its 
field force in “The Pelican”: 

Over twenty-five billions of U. 8. 
Government insurance is now in force 
on the lives of American fighting men. 
The Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
therefore, has nearly as much insur- 
ance in force on the lives of soldiers 
and sailors as the total “Old Line” on 
the lives of civilians in all the com- 
panies of the U. S. Moreover, it is 
significant that the average policy on 
the lives of soldiers and sailors is now 
about $8,500. Any civilian, therefore, 
who has less than $8,500 of insurance 
is doing less for the protection of his 
family than is the average man in 
Federal Service, notwithstanding the 
fact that in case of death in service the 
Government will pay to the family of 
a soldier or sailor a guaranteed com- 
pensation, in addition to the insurance, 
amounting to $25.00 a month for a wid- 


ow alone or $47.50 a month for a widow 
and two children. 


A Comparison 

Let us take the case of the soldier 
who has a wife and two children and 
compare him with the civilian who has 
a wife and two children. In case of 
death in service the soldier's family 
will receive a guaranteed compensation, 
as above, of $47.50 a month. If he has 
only the average amount of life insur- 
ance with the Government and no in- 
surance whatever with private com- 
panies, the monthly income for 240 
months from his insurance nevertheless 
will be $48.87 ($5.75 per thousand), 
which means a total, insurance plus 
compensation, of $96.37 per month. The 
chances are, besides, that this man has 
at least a little insurance with some 
private company, which can reasonably 
be expected to bring the total monthly 
income for his family up to approx!- 
mately $100.00 a month. 

How about the civilian? His family, 
of course, is not protected by any guar- 
anteed compensation from the Govern- 
ment, and he must under ordinary cir- 
cumstances depend absolutely on his 
life insurance. In order to give his 
family substantially the same protec- 
tion as that afforded by the soldier he 
should carry between $16,000 and $20,- 
000 of life insurance on the monthly 
income plan. 


Talk $10,000 


If we eliminate the compensation fea- 
ture altogether, he should carry at the 
very least $8,500 of insurance, which 
is the average policy applied for op- 
tionally by the soldiers and sailors in 
service. If he has dependents, he 
ought to carry more, for most of the 
soldiers and sailors in the U. 8S. Army 
and Navy at the present time are not. 
married. It is significant that in the 
case of married men the Government 
compels the soldier or sailor to allot 
at least $15 a month from his salary 
to his wife. The Government then 
adds another $15, bringing the total to 
$30. In case there is one child this 
is increased to $40 and where there 
are two children to $47.50. 

Mutual Benefit agents, therefore, will 
do well to talk in units of $10,000 of 
insurance rather than $1,000 of ineur- 
ance. The man who carries less than 
$8,500 has really only begun to protect 
his family. 
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The Reality of Group Insurance 





By Henry L. Rosenfeld, Second Vice-President Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Group Insurance, like all great move- 
ments, owes its existence to actual 
economic need for the service which 
it alone can render. One of the causes 
responsible for its being was the fact, 
as a writer in a recent issue of 
“Atlantic Monthly” stated, that we had 
forgotten that “while labor may be a 
commodity, the laborer is not.” It was 
with the purpose of aiding the move- 
ment so strongly in evidence, especial- 
ly during the past decade, of establish- 
ing this conception, that Group Insur- 
ance put its shoulder to the wheel of 
human progress with which the im- 
provement of relations between em- 
ployer and employe is inseparably as- 
sociated. Group Insurance was a broad 
and liberal sign of the times. It was 
a precursor of that great social move- 
ment which has for its object better- 
ment of unjust and unfair conditions 
wherever found, seeking constantly to 
improve the welfare of the large ma- 
jority whose margin of safety between 
income and outgo is at an irreducible 
minimum. That the fundamental prin- 
ciple underlying Group Insurance is 
sound in fact, as it was deemed by its 
pioneers so to be in theory, has been 
proved by its survival against assault 
and opposition; by its recognition by 
the state; by its acceptance by capi- 
tal; by its proved value and genuine 
service to labor. Group Insurance 
stands indisputably established today. 

A continuous renewal of Group In- 
surance policies by original patrons; 
the constantly enlarging circle of life 
insurance companies undertaking this 
form of insurance service; the unparal- 
leled growth in the numbers of indus- 
trial and commercial institutions af- 
fording the benefit of this protection 
increasingly large number of 
employes; the expressions of satis- 
faction as to purpose accomplished, not 
only in amelioration of conditions 
caused by the death of the breadwin- 
ner, but as a factor in the stabilization 
of employment amidst such difficulties 
surrounding labor as war conditions 
impose—all testify to the soundness of 
the idea and to the strength and per- 
of the institution of Group 


to an 


manence 
Insurance. 


Reaching the Proletariat 

In the era of life insurance preceding 
1905-1906, it was too often charged that 
the patrician rather than the proletar- 
iat was the object of solicitude on the 
part of the great life insurance com- 
panies. The adoption of the Group In- 
surance principle and its installation 
was the first broad step taken away 
from this former trend. 

It was the first serious attempt to 
bestow in generous measure the bene- 
fits of life insurance upon that class 
which was not only large in numbers, 
but which was most seriously in need 
of its advantages. These benefits were 
given without direct cost to the em- 
ploye, other than such cost as enhanced 
appreciation of employment and greater 
loyalty to employer, with consequent 
increase of efficiency. They were 


given by the employer not in lieu of, 
nor as a substitute for adequate or 
sufficient wage, nor yet as a conces- 
sion grudgingly bestowed in an at- 
tempt to remedy unjust labor condi- 
tions, but were given rather as a plus 
proposition, something over and above 
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fairest wage in fullest meaning of that 
word. Thus a great forward step was 
taken in a movement which has been 
significantly in evidence especially dur- 
ing these past four years of world war, 
a movement tending to distribute more 
generally and more generously among 
the producing classes all the benefits 
of mankind. Note the use of the word 
“given.” “Giving” is defined as: “The 
act of bestowing voluntarily without 
expectation of return.” It is only when 
applied in this spirit that Group Insur- 
ance reaches its fullest measure of use- 
fulness. And, yet, as the “New York 
Times Annalist” said of it early in 
the history of Group life insurance: “A 
man may take it upon his conscience 
to do more for his employes and then 
find that what he thought philanthropy 
was only very good business.” 

Altruistic in its plan and motive 
hoped to accomplish the impossible or 
to perform miracles in revolutionizing 
conditions between employer and em- 
ploye. It was expected, and in this an- 
ticipation success has been beyond ex- 
pectation, that Group Insurance would 
provide one convenient, inexpensive 
and helpful factor in the promotion 
of good will and the betterment of re- 
lations between employer and employe. 
It gives the employer an opportunity 
to effectively show his interest in 
the welfare of the employe in a way 
which most humanly touches’ the 
vibrant factors of the employe’s exist- 
ence: the assurance of provision for 
and the well-being of his family 
whose existence and whose necessities 
are the mainspring of his daily toil. 
Strong claims for Group Insurance? 
Yes, but no stronger than actual proved 
results justify. 

How has Group Insurance affected 


life insurance companies? First, by a 
deeper appreciation on the part of the 
public that life insurance companies 
fulfil important functions as_ public 
service institutions. When the com- 
panies evinced a spirit of service im- 
pelling an innovation in the operation 
of Group Insurance such as the accep- 
tance of large numbers of employes col- 
lectively rather than individually, ir- 
respective of medical selection, great 
progress was made in the wniversal ap- 
plication of the benefits of life insur- 
ance to every human life having an 
earning capacity. The weak were there- 
by given the benefit of association with 
their stronger fellows. At -the same 
time there was no violation of the fun- 
damental principles underlying medi- 
cal selection in individual voluntary ap- 
plication for life insurance. By group 
ing large bodies of employes for insur- 
ance purposes in the aggregate rather 
than as individuals economies were ef 
fected which enabled such service to be 
rendered at the lowest possible cost. It is 
not strange, therefore, that the compan- 
ies found amplest recompense in bene 
fits conferred and consequent apprecia- 
tion and understanding on the part of the 
communities in which they labor. Nor 
has this recognition been confined to 
the public as such. The States, acting 
through their Insurance Commissioners, 
strong guardians of that which is just 
and safe in life insurance principle 
and practice, have also recognized the 
necessity for the existence of and the 
consequent need for safeguarding Group 
Insurance. 


The Agents’ Opportunity 


How has Group Insurance affected 
the life insurance agent? By giving 
him broader opportunity to play his 
part in social service and welfare work 
beyond the already important sphere of 
activity which his ordinary daily occu 
pation necessarily imposes. The alert 
and the progressive life agent has been 
quick to recognize the benefits 
ferred upon the class who need mosi 
and who have hitherto enjoyed least, 
(without undue drain upon a purse none 
too strong), the service rendered by 
life insurance. The modern and al- 
truistic agent has found that by 
preaching the gospel of Group life in- 
surance and spreading its propaganda 
doors are open to him which formerly 
were impenetrable. The agent with a 
vision has been quick to appreciate the 
opportunity for moral and mental edu 
cation which is offered by the study 
and active application of this modern 
and more complex branch of his work. 
He has found corresponding compensa- 
tion in increased volume of business, 
enhanced earning capacity and still 
greater dignity in his labor, as the in- 
evitable accompaniment of success in 
Group Insurance salesmanship. 

Group Insurance has benefited every 
individual and every strata of Society 
which it has touched. It has worked 
no hardship to any person or any in- 
stitution within or without the scope 


con- 


of its service. Any great movement 
which can within the short space of a 
decade between inception, inauguration 
and successful operation, prove itself 
to have been founded upon fact; which 
has. builded upon rational altruism, 
efficiency and economy; which has had 
as its axiom: “Service in greatest meas- 
ure to greatest numbers,” is destined 
to survive and to serve. Group Insur 
ance today is in the vestibule of its 
opportunity for usefulness. Its future 
growth for general welfare is destined 
to make its present 
large though they have been, seem in- 


accomplishments, 


finitesimal by comparison 


A PERT QUESTION 


It is Asked by Richards & Allis and 
Has Only One Answer—“I Am 
Not A $1,000 Man” 


Richards & Allis, managers of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in Spring 
field, effective question 
in a page advertisement. It is headed: 
“What Would You Want Her 
to Give?” 

This is the question and what 
ards & Allis have to say about it: 

Suppose that your widow were on the 
witness stand testifying in a suit for 
for the loss of her husband, 


Mass., ask an 
Answer 


Rich 


damages 
who had been killed by an automobile 
The case is almost finished. Her law 
yer has shown that you were killed by 
the defendant’s car and that he was 
driving carelessly at the time, while 
you were using reasonable care in 
crossing the street. Everyone feels that 
she is sure to recover something, but 
there is still a question as to the amount 
of the damages. 

The defendant’s lawyer her: 
“Do you consider that, from an econom- 
ic standpoint, your husband’s life was 
worth $15,000, the amount which you 
are seeking to Would you 
want her to have to say, to avoid com- 


asks 


recover?” 


mitting perjury: “Honestly, I don’t 
think that it was. Jim was a $1,000 
man and he knew it. That’s all the in- 


Give me a thou- 
sand and call it square.” 

If you think that you are a $1,000 
man, don’t carry any more insurance. 
The insurance problem is solved for- 
ever for you, for if you do not think 
that you are worth more than $1,000, 
you never will be. But if you place a 
greater value on yourself than you 
would on a first-class draft horse, do not 
let another day pass without acting up 


surance he carried. 


to your belief. 

You are earning 
ever before. You are 
your family and your firm. Owing to 
the increase in the standard and the 
cost of living, your family need mors 
protection than they needed formerly. 
Your self-respect, your pride, should 
tell you to increase the protection you 
are now giving them until it is ade- 
quate. You can do this, and by doing it 
you can prevent your wife from feeling, 
even though she is not called upon to 
say it in court, “My husband assessed 
himself at $1,000. I guess that he knew 
what he was worth.” 


than 
more to 


more money 


worth 
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Group insurance is a development In 
the field of social insurance. As in all 
social insurance, its aim is to improve 
of the industrial worker 
to increase his effi- 
benefit and 
social 


the welfare 
so doing 
both for his 
of our whole 


and in 
ciency own 
in the interests 


organization. 


Industrial activities are continually 
being more and more concentrated in 
great industria) corporations employ- 
ing thousands and tens of thousands of 
The days of small under- 
enployers were person- 
ally with their men and 
their families and when employers 
were able to take a personal interest 
in the welfare of their employes are 
of the past. 


werkmen. 
takings wheu 
acquainted 


are, nevertheless, being 
forced to realize and 
accept beyond the mere 
payment of wages. A rising scale of 
sages does not necessarily bring with 
it increased efficiency, It must be ac 
ccempanied by a spi‘it of co-operation 
Indeed, the complaint is 
from employers, not 


been 


Employers 
more and more 


obligations 


and loyalty. 
frequently heard 


that they have compelled to 


double or treble the rate of pay of 
their employes iu the past few years, 
but that the great increase in wages 
has often actually been accompanied 
by a decrease instead of an increase 
in the production vf the wage earner. 
With the constant and unprecedented 
increases in wages chat have been tak- 
ing place since the war began, there 
has been an obviously increased tend- 
ency amongst workmen of all classes 

skilled, partially skilled and = un- 
skilled—to move from to place 
with a view to securing the best wages 
in sight.. To such an extent has this 
restlessness amongst industrial work- 
ers developed that many great indus- 
trial companies consider themselves 
fortunate if their labor turnover falls 
below two hundred pcr cent. Sucn 
labor turnover is inevitably the source 
of enormous waste. 


place 


Making Work Attractive 


It is evident that a solution of the 
problem, or at least a partial solution 
of it, lies in so improving the working 
and living conditions and environment 
of the industrial wage earner that a 
change in occupation becomes unat- 


tractive except for a really material 
increase in pay. Good and adequate 
housing, bright and healthful surround- 
ings in the factory and in the homes, 
the adoption of measures eliminating 
accident and disease, proper medical 
and surgical attention and nursing 
service are all important factors in 
stabilizing labor and increasing its ef- 
ficiency. These varied activities of the 
employer are manifestations of the in- 
terest shown by him in improving the 
standard of living of his employes to- 
wards a standard which he realizes 
earries with it a corresponding im- 
provement in their stability, efficiency 
and loyalty. 


Group insurance already has an es- 
tablished position of wide and accepted 
usefulness in this direction in modern 
industry. 


The payment of compensation for 
industrial accidents is now almost uni- 
versally recognized as only a fair in- 
demnity to employes for injuries in- 
curred while at work and it is now 
accepted that the adoption of the com- 
pensation principle has proved to be 
beneficial not only to the industrial 


ciasses themselves but also to employ- 
ers and to society at large, 

Group insurance is an extension of 
this principle. Under our compensa- 
tion laws provision is made for the 
dependents of an industrial worker 
meeting with accidental death in his 
employment. Group insurance, on the 
other hand, makes provision for the 
cependents of an employe in the event 
of death from any cause. Frequently 
the death of an industrial worker 
leaves his dependents destitute and al- 
most inevitably the employer or fellow 
employes are called upon for assist- 
ance. Group insurance avoids the ne- 
cessity for such exigent charitable calls 
by making provision in advance and 
in a uniform manner against the sud- 
den stoppage of the family’s pay en- 
velope in consequence of the death of 
the wage earner. 


Keeping Insurance in Force 
Up to the present, group life insur- 
ance has been written almost entirely 
upon the one-year-renewable term plan. 
All the men and women on the payroll 
of an employer are insured, although 
i: is usual to exclude employes of a 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Some Pointers In Selling Group Insurance 


By Edward S. Andrews, Manager of Group Department, The Prudential 














Among the numerous comments 


made by life insurance men who have 
yuaced one or more Group contracts, 
none appeals to me with greater force 
than this: “I can well afford to devote 
a large share of time to Group life in- 
surance for it takes me among a class 
cf business men with whom I ought to 
be better acquainted.” To the value of 
this observation most life insurance 
ren will subscribe for it is undeniably 
true that the salesmen whose names 
have graced the leading producers’ 
lists year in and year out, have follow- 
ed the practice of meeting new faces 
and adding to their lists of acquaint- 
ances. 

The Group Insulfance man cannot 
but meet the right kind of busi- 
men when engaged in this work 
of helping inaugurate a Welfare Plan 
which can be correctly styled the Key- 
stone of the Business Welfare Arch. . 


help 


ness 


See Welfare Man First 


It is desirable, and we are inclined 
to believe that it is almost essential, 
that a conference on Group Insurance 
should be held with the Welfare Man- 
eger, Efficiency Engineer or Works Su- 
perintendent, rather than with the high- 
er executive officers who, though they 
will be consulted ultimately, cannot be 
expected to discuss the subject of 
Group Insurance with the salesman as 
satisfactorily as it can be done with the 
official whose business install 
every known device which will improve 
the shop spirit, and decrease the labor 
turnover. 


it is to 


An appointment with the Welfare 
man can be secured with surprising 
ease fo, his own welfare and progress 
will depend upon the results of the op- 
eration of office and shop welfare plans 
which he may recommend. To be gure, 
he will not endorse any scheme which 
he does not believe will have a favor- 
able effect upon the fortunes of his 
employers’ business, but he will be 
quick to get back of any plan the 
merits of which are conceded by other 
employers who have given Group In- 
surance a fair test. 


Some of the quickest sales have been 
made in cases where the salesman has 
not been brought into contact with a 
higher executive than the man ina 
charge of welfare work, and these re- 
sults suggest that the employment man 
can, if the salesman has covered the 
ground thoroughly, get a quicker deci- 
sion from his superior than would be 
the case if the salesman went directly 
to the latter. 


Act Quickly Upon Inquiries 


It is an accurate statement to say 
an inquiry about Group Insurance is an 
urgent invitation to the agent who re- 





ceives it to put in an appearance at 
once. Inquiries relative to individual 
insurance do not appear with such fre- 
quency that life insurance men become 
overwhelmed, and if they depended to 
auy extent upon being sent for to write 
4n individual application they would 
not be subject to the “excess profits” 
tax. 
The salesman derives large benefit 
through inquiries which he does not 
have tc initiate, and it is reasonably 
safe {io assume that many inquiries 
which teach the Home Office are the 
results of conferences between busi- 
ness men at clubs, trade gatherings, or 
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meetings of department 
heads. These employers rub elbows 
with competitors who refer to the bene- 
ficial effects of Group life insurance. 
The interest of the uninsured employer 
is aroused and he is certain to seek in- 
formation from the Group man, and his 
invitacion to the latter is sure to be 
cordial. 


periodical 


There are manufacturers who, not to 
be outGone by others in any plan that 
has to do with Welfare work, take on 
Group Insurance for no other reason 
than that they believe it is the thing to 
do. 


Make Good Use of Letters Endorsing 


Group Insurance 


Again, the salesman is greatly aided 
through the presentation of letters en- 
dorsing Group Insurance, and written 
by those who have experienced its ben- 
efits. A dozen strong letters from em- 
plovyers who have profited through the 
operation of Group Insurance, place the 
salesman in a position to hasten a sale 
and frequently without resort to any 
other literature. 

Canvassing for Group Insurance leads 
the salesman into many new fields of 


thougiit, and compels the abandonment 
of certain pressure arguments to which 
he is accustomed in selling individual 
insurance. 
Keep Close Tab on Industrial Growth 
In urging upon the employer the ad- 
vantage of embracing tlie “last word” 
in Welfare dev«:opment 
place sor 


there is no 
reminders such as “Buy now 
while your physical condition makes it 
possible for you to increase your line”; 
or, “Apply to-day and secure the bene- 
fit of the lower age rate.” These al- 
ways available hasteners, so reliable 
in closing individual insurance, must 
make way for a wholly different system 
or line of approach. 
hooves the salesman 


It, therefore, be- 
to keep in ciose 
touch with the growth and development 
of all commercial and industrial lines 
in the community. He should know 
somethirg, before entering the concern, 
wbout the bonus, pension, 
Welfare systems now in 
a given group. 
eral idea of plans in operation in near- 
Ly plants or business houses, and if 
Group Insurance has been installed it 
should be drawn to the attention of the 
prospect. The 
his line of business, 
chased Group policies, 


and other 
operation in 


He should have a gen- 


names of concerns in 


which have pur 
should also be 
noted, though they located in 
If a neigh- 


a more favor- 


may be 
cther parts of the country. 
bering enjoyed 
able condition in the labor turnover, 
end ths improved condition 
be due to Group Insurance, use the les 
son and drive it home. 


factory 


is said to 


Superior Worth of Group Protection. 


Employees, always sympathetic and 
invariably willing to contribute beyond 
their means toward the expense of bur- 
ial of an associate, or to help 
funds for the immediate need of 
widows, are at relieved through 
Group protection, and employers, while 
themselves contributing to these funds, 
regret that this practice has fastened 
itself upon the business or factory, and 
know that its effect upon the workers 
and their families entails an inordi- 
nately heavy drain. Group Insurance in- 
stalled at the expense of the employer 
(and that means at the expense of the 
business) removes at once the neces- 


raise 


once 


sity of individual donations. The pay 
ment of the first death claim brings to 
the employer as well as the employees 
the true of this Welfare 


plan, and emphasizes, as nothing else 


significance 


can, the superior worth of Group pro- 
of workmen and 
passed 


tection. Comments 
members of their families are 
around the plant, and as widows invari- 
abiy need all the ready cash possible, 
the prompt payment of the claim makes 
talk and the kind that brings gratifica- 
ticn and satisfaction to the heads of 
the business. Salesmen have, through 





Group Insurance, entered an entirely 
vew and prolific field for finding busi- 
ness of all kinds, and the evidences of 
increased production of regular insur- 
aice are sO numerous and widespread 
that the limited here allotted 
precludes more than a brief reference. 
Producers whose normal annual sales 
ot individual insurance have rarely ex 
ceeded the accustomed figures, have 
seen their records run into new high to- 
tuls, seemingly of attain- 
ment through other than the Group in- 
surance route. 


space 


impossible 


The Agent’s Opportunity 


When insurance man arrives 
on the scene and finds a receptive and 


a life 


aitentive business man as his prospect, 
his spirits rise, his assurance holds, and 
he becomes the master for the moment, 
for in presenting a Group plan he is 
proposing something out of the ordi- 
nary which has to do with the general 
business interests of the prospect; in 
numerous instances, the agent has ac 
tually been invited to a personal inter 
view, or to conference with a commit 
leads us to 
that the and 
may present, under ideal conditions and 
surroundings, monthly 


tee. This emphasize the 


point salesman is “in” 


income protec- 


tion, annuities, or any other plan of 


regardless of the out 
efforts to install Group. 
relates to a be- 


life insurance, 
come of his 

An instance in mind 
ginner whose courage and enthusiasm 
were fast ebbing because he could not 
“get in.” He knew his business, believed 
whole-heartedly in it, and could talk 
with force and conviction. While near 
ing the end of his resources it occurred 
io him that every employer of labor 
ought to be not only interested in Wel 
fare work and efficiency measures, but 
they might be eager for information on 
Group Insurance. Disregarding the 
number of men employed by the man 
whose office door he was then passing, 
he entered, proceeded to show his pros- 
pect what Group had done 
for others, and would do for him. Ex- 
“surprise” that there were 
fewer than fifty people employed, and 
regretting that his Company could not, 
therefore, cover them under a blanket 
policy until the office force had ex- 
pended, he switched promptly to the 


Insurance 


pressing 


tupic of individual insurance, made his 
talk without the feeling that he 
unwelcome or ill at ease, and sale was 


was 
consummated. Here was salesmanship 
of a high 
to assume that this 
searching for Group 
pects whether they are eligible for this 


reasonable 
is still 
Insurance pros- 


order, and it is 


gentleman 


coverage or not. 
A Suggestion Well Received 
An agent, in delivering a blanket 
policy to the president of a large man- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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An Interview With Lawrence C. Woods 
Who Wrote Nearly $12,000,000 Last Year 


Including group insurance, Lawrence 
C. Woods, of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in Pittsburgh, wrote nearly 
$12,000,000 in 1917. This despite his 
duties as vice-president and assistant 
manager of the Edward A. Woods, Inc., 
general agency. Mr. Woods was seen 
by a representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter and asked if he would not 
discuss his work. He said that his 
achievement did not entitle him to dis- 
tinction above hundreds of other insur- 
ance writers in the country. 

“I would not compare my work with 
that of Adolph Hollander, of the Equit- 
able, of New York, who has frequently 
paid for more lives in a week than I 
accounted for in my regular business 
last year,” he said. “And I would not 
for an instant place myself in the same 
class with Harold Peirce, of the New 
York Life, who has placed on a single 
life more than twice as much insur- 
ance as I placed on my entire regular 
business for last year. 

“To start with, I am spotty in my 
work. I rarely if ever follow up a big 
year with a repeat for the next year. 
Another thing, I am more fortunately 
situated than a lot of other men. Liv- 
ing here in Pittsburgh, I have opportu- 
nities that are not enjoyed generally. 
This is a remarkable business district, 
enjoying as it does the distinction of 
being the second city in the country 
in income tax. 

Pittsburgh Advantages 

“In such a district as this, life in- 
surance means far more to the average 
man that it does in certain other por- 
tions of the country, as for instance, 
districts in New York and New Eng- 
land, where wealth is entailed, pass- 
ing on by inheritance from father to 
con for many generations. 

“When men make their own fortunes, 
when they have an actual part in the 
development of huge business concerns 
end the conduct of big affairs from 
which they amass wealth and enjoy 
large incomes, they are inclined to 
think much more seriously of the prob- 
lems which this money carries with it. 
They have a close-up view of finance; 
they have learned, some of them to 
their cost, the extreme uncertainty of 
fortune’s smiles, and they are glad to 
give their families more security in 
this respect than they themselves have 
enjoyed. For that reason, active busi- 
ness men such as I encounter in this 
district are disposed to invest in in 
surance. This may in part account for 
the fact that my business has always 
been comparatively easy to write. And, 
living here all my life, I naturally know 
a great many of these business men and 
have many friends.” 

The interviewer interrupted to ask: 
“IT presume, that when it comes to the 
last analysis, the element of friend- 
ship is a very large factor in one’s 
success in writing insurance?” 

“Yes, indeed,” was the emphatic re- 
ply, “but not in the way you imagine, 
in my case at least. I have found my 
friendships a _ positive handicap. I 
started out with the determination to 
write insurance on a strictly business 
basis, resolved never to use friendly 
or social connections as a lever to as- 
sist me in selling policies. More than 
that, I have always had an intense re- 
spect and belief in insurance. 

“When I approach a man I have al- 
ways felt that it was possible for me to 
help him and do him and his family a 
lasting service. Consequently, I never 
believed that I was under any obliga- 
tion to the man who bought insurance 
through me. I have very often turned 


down business that was proffered me on 
the grounds of friendship. Many a time 
people have said to me, in effect, ‘Well, 
Lawrence, I do 


not need this insur- 


ance and I don’t believe in the old 
thing any way, but I guess it won’t do 
me any harm, and I know it will help 
you, so I'll let you write me up.’ And 
every time that has been said to me, 
I have informed my friend that much 
as I appreciated his motives, I could 
not think of accepting a donation, and I 
had the pleasure of tearing up the ap- 
plication before his eyes. Experiences 
like that have deterred me times with- 
out number from talking life insur- 
ance to men whom I knew ought to 
have it, and who were in a position to 
take large policies, simply because I 
feared that they might think I was 
presuming on our friendship.” 

“Well, do you mean to say that you 
wont sell insurance to your friends?” 

“No, indeed,” he replied, “I am always 
delighted to place insurance for my 
friends when I know that they are 
simply after life insurance and not try- 
ing to do me a favor. And I’ll allow 
them to do me favors too, when it comes 
to suggesting possible legitimate busi- 
ness for me. I’m glad to act on such 
bits of advice, just as any man can 
with perfect propriety receive kindly 
intended tips or learn of new custom- 
ers from his personal friends. But I 
feel I am giving a good deal more than 
I get when I write insurance for any 
one, 


Never Thinks of Personal Gain 


“Now I’m going to tell you some- 
thing and you can use your own judg- 
ment in accepting it and putting it in- 
to practice. I honestly never think of 
the financial benefit that I am to get 
out of a policy. I try to trade places 
with the man who is thinking of tak- 
ing out insurance. I study the case 
earnestly, entirely from his standpoint, 
and determine exactly what kind of in- 
surance and what amount will do him 
the most good. Before the interview 
I have carefully digested all obtain- 
able information relative to his busi- 
ness and financial matters. When I 
talk with him, I am in position to know 
what he should do. 

“The business of the real life insur- 
ance man is to be an expert in the 
proper meaning of that much abused 
term, in the safeguarding and care of 
a man’s family, business or estate 
after he is gone, 


The Need of Expert Advice 


“Such expert advice is just what the 
majority of men of large affairs need 
and crave. In the back of their mind 
they have the constant lurking fear 
that perhaps disaster may sometimes 
touch their loved ones when they are 
not here to fight their battles and 
shield them from the world’s buffets. 
They have a brooding consciousness 
that something ought to be done, but 
in the rush of their business life they 
haven't the time to figure out a plan 
to follow. That is where an insurance 
expert can genuinely help these busy 
men, and it is more than a cold blood- 
ed proposition and deserves to be ap- 
proached only after much thought and 
with the view of service in the fore- 
ground. 

“One of the policies I wrote last year 
illustrates ‘the point I am trying to 
make, 

“A dear friend of mine, wealthy, ex: 
ceptionally busy, decided to trustee in 
the neighborhood of $100,000 for his 
children. He had no reason to dread 
any financial reverses, and his children 
already had more money than they knew 
what to do with. But that thought in 
the back of his mind persisted that 
perhaps something might happen, and 
he had the desire to make at least 
sufficient provision for them to give 
them an education and a fair start in 
life. But this man did not believe in 
life insurance. He had plenty of money, 
more than he needed, and whenever 


the subject had been mentioned to him 
he would declare, ‘Life insurance? 
No!’ 

Single Premium Life Policy of $100,000 

“I heard about his desire to trustee 
and finally approached him on the sub- 
ject. He said he could not decide on 
any of the many plans which had been 
put forward; each entailed so much 
fuss and red tape and bother in gen- 
eral. I then showed him how he could 
trustee without any trouble and at ‘tthe 
same time make an investment that 
would be more profitable than any of 
the other plans. It appealed to his 
business judgment, and he took out a 
single premium life policy for $100,000. 

“I did not advise him nor do I ever 
do so in writing insurance. I never 
use the word ‘argument’. I simply 
‘suggest’ and in this case I simply sug- 
gested the single premium life policy, 
and he took it. 

$3,000,000 Group Policy 

“One of my large writings last year 
resulted from friendship, but was not 
secured through friendship. 

“I was introduced to the vice-presi- 
dent of a large corporation in January, 
1914, and soon developed a profound 
regard for him and admiration for the 
company on account of his high char- 
acter and that of his associates. They 
were doing welfare work in their cor- 
poration, and from my intimacy I was 
enabled to keep in touch with their 
activities and learned that they had 
a genuine regard for the well being of 
their employes. Last year, three years 
after meeting him, I seld the corpora- 
tion $3,000,000 worth of group insur- 
ance, because I showed them how it 
would benefit the persons thus em- 
ployed. 

Where It Paid To Suspend Judgment 

“Another of my experiences last year 
may be of interest, showing as it does 
that it sometimes pays well to suspend 
judgment and to think kindly of other 
men. A prominent Pittsburgher failed 
some years ago, and through that failure 
I sustained a loss. This man came in 
for a good deal of censure and lost a 
good many friends. I could not see 
that he was to blame, however, and I 
did not allow his business reverse to 
affect my relations with him. Now this 
man ‘came back’ not long ago, partly 
due to the war, and last year he placed 
$400,000 insurance through me.” 


Convince Yourself Or You Can’t Succeed 

“Well, Mr. Woods, you have been 
proving to me that all your work is 
easy and that you do not deserve cred- 
it on account of your location, etce., 
now just tell me what you consider 
essential in writing insurance, and how 
you do it.” 

“T'll answer your last question first,” 
he replied. “To begin, I seldom if ever 
am able to use more than a quarter 
to a third of my time in the actual 
business of writing business. I can- 
not get away from the office for more 
time than that. But in the first place, 
I try to so thoroughly prepare myself 
that one call is sufficient. In the next 
place, I never allow myself to feel 
aggrieved if a man breaks an appoint- 
ment with me. Far from feeling that 
I am ill used, I have a right to con- 
sider that if a man calls me up and 
postpones an appointment, he cannot 
avoid feeling obliged to give me more 
consideration the next time, and the 
chances for success will be helped just 
that much. 

“Now as to the prime requisite, ab- 
solute conviction helps most of all. I 
believe in life insurance, and I believe 
every word I say toa man. That helps 
me a great deal. Also, I use life insur- 
ance to the fullest extent that I am 
capable. A man may say that he be- 
lieves in physical recreation, but if 
he never indulges in any outdoor exer- 


cise, he does not believe in it. One 
must practice what he preaches.” 

“Have you always felt this way 
about insurance? Did you ever con- 
template any other career in life?” 
Took Three Years To Brace Up Cour- 

age To Become An Agent 

“IT never thought of anything less. 
I grew up in an atmosphere of life in- 
surance and I think I was always sub- 
consciously preparing for my present 
work. When I was graduated from 
college, I came to the Equitable office 
and started to work before going to my 
home in Sewickley. And I have been 
working here ever since. But I dia 
not at once start writing insurance. It 
took me three years to get courage to 
do that. 

“When I went to Princeton, my 
father took out a $5,000 policy for me 


4nd paid the premiums for it. After 
graduation, he handed it to me and 
explained what it was saying: ‘Now 


if you want to keep this up, do so.’ 
That’s all there was to it, and I de- 
cided to keep up that policy. It meant 
a lot to me, though. I'll never forget 
it. The premium amounted to $136.95 
and it was due April 29th. 

“I started to work for the Equitable 
for $60 a month, in 1891, and I kept 
up my policy, but I had to sacrifice to 
do it, for after paying my weekly board 
at home and other incidental expenses, 
and deducting about $11.50 for my in- 
surance, I had about $8 to go and come 
on with the balance of my salary. 

Voluntary Compulsion 

“I did it though, and in doing so, 1 
Jearned one of the prime truths and 
benefits of life insurance, that it helps 
a man through the voluntary compul- 
sion it entails in the matter of saving.” 

“After I had been several years at 
work, I had succeeded in saving a lit- 
tle money and had it in a bank. It 
began to take on very imposing pro- 
portions to me; I felt that I had some 
capital. With this feeling came a 
steadily growing desire to spend and 
enjoy my savings. I soon was con- 
vinced that I absolutely needed a trip 
up the St. Lawrence river. I took it. 
Not long afterwards I discovered that 
my health demanded that I buy a bi- 
cycle. I possessed myself of one. And 
then my health received a rather sev- 
ere shock when I discovered that my 
savings were almost nil. My trip and 
the bicycle had just about cleaned me 
out. I took stock and found that al- 
most every cent that I had in the world 
was represented by the payments I 
had made on my policy. 

“That settled me some and made 
me believe more firmly than ever in 
life insurance.” 

“Did you always find it easy to write 
insurance?” 

Given Vision Confidence Came 

“Well, at first, when I had just en- 
tered the work, I had such profound 
respect for it, it seemed to me that I 
never could fit myself to write insur- 
ance. I worked in the office for three 
years, and worked hard, before I ever 
thought of writing any business my- 
self. I was satisfied by that time that 
by nature I was so handicapped that 
I could never sell insurance. I don’t 
know how long I would have remained 
at desk work if it had not been for 
Gage E. Tarbell. Mr. Tarbell gave me 
a heart-to-heart talk one day after I 
had been in the office for three years 
and told me that I ought to get out and 
write insurance. I endeavored to ex- 
plain to him that I was totally unfitted 
for that sort of thing. That my stature 
was against me; that I didn’t know 
enough and that because of a number 
of other very strong reasons I could 
never hope to succeed anywhere but in 
the office. 

“Mr Tarbell listened to what I said, 
pooh-poohed my every argument and 
then talked to me for an hour or so 
in a way that left me almost dazed 
with the vision of achievement that 
he spread before me. I agreed to try. 
I did try, and I have been trying ever 
since to justify his faith in me.” 
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Cammack on Group Insurance 
(Continued from page 30) 


probationary term of service of from 
ihree to twelve months. The insurance 
is effected without medical examina- 
tion. New employes are automatically 
insured as they complete the proba- 
tionary term of service. When an em- 
ploye terminates his service, the in- 
surance on his life is cancelled and 
refund is made to the employer of the 
full unearned premium, The employer 
is, however, allowed to keep the insur- 
ance in force upon the life of any em- 
ploye stopping work on account of ill 
health or in the case of any employe 
who is retiring from old age or disabil- 
ity even though the employer removes 
the man’s name from his payroll. This 
is a very important feature, especially 
from the standpoint of both employe 
and employer, because otherwise in- 
surance under a group policy would 
really cover only death arising from 
accident or sudden illness. 

iroup policies also give each em- 
ploye insured the right upon termina- 
tion of insurance by his employer to 
take, without medical examination, a 
regular life insurance policy for the 
amount of insurance terminated on his 
life in the group. Insurance commis- 
sioners have insisted that this option 
shall be incorporated in all group pol- 
icies, and rightly so. They contend 
that an employe may be influenced 
against taking insurance on his own 
account because of the protection fur- 
nished to him by his employer under 
@ group policy and that a hardship 
would be imposed if he were unable, 
as he would be if not in first class 
health, to replace an 
minated by reason of change of em- 
ployment. 


insurance ter- 


Error Regarding Experience 


The belief is 60 widespread and per 
sistent that insurance cannot be issued 
without medical examiration that many 
employers do not realize that insurance 
companies are dispensing with the 
medical examination in writing group 
insurance. Statements have been made 
in the insurance press to the effect 
that the reason why no medical exami- 
nation is required is that in a group 
ci: employes to be insured under a pol- 
icy there are persons sufficient in num- 
ber to guarantee an experience in the 
group itself that will closely follow the 
average rate of mortality shown by 
the population or other accepted stand- 
ard. There is a fallacy in this reason- 
ing. The mortality amongst a group 
of several thousand lives is subject 
year by year to wide fivctuations, ana 
in a group of a few hundred lives the 
mortality in any year may exceed the 
average mortality by several times 
such average. The reason why an in- 
surance company can accept a group 
risk without medical examination lies 
in the elimination of the likelihood of 
selection by the insured against the 
insuring company. If an _ individual 
were able to obtain insurance without 
medical examination there would be 
a strong tendency for good lives to 
bold back while those who anticipated 
an early death would freely apply for 
insurance. But in group insurance with 
all insured this adverse condition for 
the insuring company does not exist. 


It is hard to believe that the fact that 
an employer with several hundred em- 
ployes knew that amongst them there 
were more in poor health than might 
be expected on the average would be 
an inducement for him to insure them 
all under a group policy upon which 
he pays the premium for the benefit of 
their families. Thus, while the insur- 
ing company cannot obtain an average 
in each group, yet amongst the large 
number of persons insured in all the 
groups written, the law of average will 
protect the company and will not be 
subject to disturbance by reason of 
adverse selection exercised by the em- 
ployers adopting group insurance. 


Effect of New Entrants 

The aggregate premium under a 
group policy is the sum of the pre- 
miums for each individual to be in- 
sured, calculated according to his at- 
tained age, by a one year term basic 
rate. While the premium for each em- 
ploye increases, of course, year by year, 
it is not to be expected that the aggre- 
gate premium for the same number of 
employes and amortnts of insurance 
will vary much bezsuse of the entrance 
of new lives to take the place of em- 
ployes upon whose lives insurance is 
terminated by reason of death, retire- 
ment or change vf occupation. If a 
census of employes in a large indus- 
trial plant were taken at five year in- 
tervals, it is not to be expected that 
there would occur’ very’ materia! 
changes. In other words, the average 
age might be expected to remain about 
the same, involving no change in the 
annual premium for group insurance. 

The insuring company’s’ standard 
basic rate is applicable to groups of 
employes engaged in industries where 
there exists no special risk from fatal 
accidents and industries which are not 
peculiarly unhealthful, For industries 
with an accidental death hazard much 
above the normal, and in which the 
process of manufacture and general 
conditions involve exposure to special 
occupational and other diseases, extra 
premiums are charged. This is done 
usually by imposing a level extra pre- 
mium per one thousand of insurance 
for all ages, as is the rule in the writ- 
ing of regular life insurance upon ap- 
plicants engaged in extra hazardous 
occupations. Generally speaking, the 
premium upon group insurance amounts 
in the aggregate to approximately one 
per cent. of the sum insured. 

Surrender Values 

One-year-term insurance, with in- 
creasing premiums each year, is ob- 
jectionable as a plan for insuring in- 
dustrial workers under individual pol- 
icies upon which they pay their own 
premiums, because in the end it can; 
not but lead in many cases to dissatis- 
faction. This dissatisfaction will most 
assuredly arise when the persons in- 
sured find their premiums rapidly in- 
creasing with advancing age, and when 
they realize after paying premiums for 
many years that their policies carry 
no surrender values. The experience 
of many assessment companies has 
shown how hard this is to explain; 
that premiums paid in the past have 
covered only current cost of insur- 


ance; and that consequently full value 
has been given, and that no return can 
be made in the event of discontinuance 
of insurance. But a group policy writ- 
ten upon the one-year-renewable-term 
plan is free from these objections be- 
cause in the aggregate the premium is 
more or less a‘ level one. Group insur- 
ance upon the ordinary life plan has 
been found to be unsuitable because 
with the considerable labor turnover, 
which every employer does and must 
experience, it involves an _ unneces- 
sarily high initial cost, and needless 
complications in the return of sur- 
render values. 

Group life insurance policies are usu- 
ally renewable at the option of the em- 
ployer either indefinitely or for a long 
term of years. The insurance com- 
pany does not reserve the right to can- 
cel the policy. It does, however, usu 
ally protect itself by inserting a clause 
in the contract providing for an adjust- 
ment in premium scale at the end of 
five year periods. 

Informing Employes 

Some insurance companies in under- 
taking group insurance require an in- 
dividual application from each em- 
ploye who is to be insured. This is 
done with a view to affording an op- 
portunity for fully informing the em- 
ploye with regard to his insurance, and 
in order to obtain from him the name 
of the beneficiary to whom he wishes 
payment of claim made. Other com- 
panies waive individue!l applications, 
and are content with an application for 
insurance from the employer, accom- 
panied by a list of emploves, with their 
ages and amounts for which they are 
to be insured. 

It is customary to issue with the 
policy contract, which is a_ blanket 
policy issued to the employer by the 
insuring company, attractive individual 
certificates of insurance for each em- 
ploye. 

The amount of insurance for each 
employe must be determined by some 
fixed standard, as for example, uniform 
amount or annual wages. Another and 
2? popular plan is to fix the amount of 
insurance according to the term of 
service of the emplove. As an ex- 
ample, the employe of from three to 
twelve months’ service might be in- 
sured for $500; of one to two years’ 
service, $600; of two to three years’ 
service, $700; and so on up to $1,000 
of insurance for all employes of five 
or more years’ service. Under euch a 
schedule increases of $100 are made 
automatically as each employe com- 
pletes a year’s service, This plan ap- 
peals strongly to the employer, because 
it offers increasing insurance as a re- 
ward for continued service and un- 
doubtedly tends towards stabilizing 
labor, especially through the influence 
of the wives of the workmen. It also 
appeals to the married men with fam- 
ilies who from almost every point of 
view are the most desirable class of 
labor for an employer to have upon his 
payroll. 


Labor Turnover 
In these days of extreme preséure 
upon industry, when it is of such vital 
importance to increase the efficiency 
of the industrial worker, any plan that 
promises assistance to the employer 
in meeting the problem with which he 


is confronted to-day by reason of the 
present abnormal labor turnover must 
be of immediate interest. In the his- 
tory of industry on its modern scale 
there never has been a time before 
when group insurance would have ap- 
pealed so strongly as it does appeal 
to-day. There is convircing evidence 
of the nature of this appearing in the 
recent remarkable growth of the busi- 
ness. A year ago, information gath- 
ered from the companies writing group 
insurance disclosed the fact that at 
that time three hundred and twenty- 
five thousand industral workers were 
insured under the plan. Since that 
time the number insured has approxi- 
mately doubled. This growth is being 
largely augmented by reason of the 
expressed satisfaction of those em 
ployers who have adopted group insur- 
ance with a view to improving their 
relations with their employes. There 
has accumulated experience of thou- 
sands of employers throughout the 
country. 

The attitude of one large corporation 
towards this rew beneficial factor in 
the relations of empleyers and em. 
ployed is shown by ihe note which the 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation ad 
dress to each employe when he re 
ceives from the shipbuilding corpora- 
tion his certificate of insurance. It 
reads: 

This certificate is presented to you 
as an expression of our appreciation of 
faithful service. We have chosen what 
we believe will be most acceptable to 
you, namely, insurance to help in pro 
viding for the care of those dependent 
upon you at a time when they may 
need it most. 

The insurance is furnished at no ex 
pense to you and does not in any way 
take the place of any payments for 
accidents to which you may be entitled 
under any workmen's compensation 
laws, 

Our present plan is to place insur 
ance upon the life of each employe to 
the amount of $500 for the first year of 
his continuous service with us, and 
$100 more for each additional year of 
such service, with a maximum of $2.- 
500 on the life of any one employe. 

In the event of ‘your death at any 
time or place from any cause whatso 
ever, while you are in our employ and 
so long as we are able to continue this 
plan of insuring employes, your family 
or beneficiary will receive the amount 
of insurance then in force on your life 

This form of policy is known as 
“Group Insurance.” It makes insur- 
ance available without physical exami 
nation and irrespective of age, and so 
covers cases where, by reason of physi 
cal condition or advanced age, an em- 
ploye might not be able to obtain in- 
surance at all or only at such‘a high 
cost as to be impracticable. This fact 
that all our employes can enjoy the 
benefits of insurance dependent on 
their length of service, is a source of 
satisfaction to us. 

We hope that our mutual relations 
will remain so satisfactory as to cause 
the amount of your insurance to grow 
through years of continued service un- 
til it shall have reached the maximum 
amount. 

With the existing conditions in the 
industrial world, the field for group in- 
surance is to-day one of the most at- 
tractive for those who are in touch 
with the general insurance business 
of employers. But carefu! study of not 
only the practices of insurance com- 
panies transacting this clas« of bust- 
ness but also of the princip’es involved 
is essential to the successful pursuit 
of the business from the standpoint of 
the agent or broker. 
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Gleason and Otis 

On Inheritance Tax 

(Continued from page 9) 

may be mentioned Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia aud half a dozen others. 
When the late Hetty Green died her 
home was adjudged to be in Vermont. 
She left all her vast ¢3state to her son. 
tax direct in- 


Vermont did not then 


heritance by a son frem his mother. 
The 
tance taxation, but the legislature of 
Vermont immediately imposed a tax 
upon all direct inheritances thereafter. 

All but five states in the Union now 
impose inheritance taxes, These are 
South Carolina, Alabama, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi and New Mexico Of the other 


states only five still confine the tax to 


estate, therefore, escaped inheri- 


the succession of collateral heirs. 
These are Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, 
Ohio and Texas. Thirty-eight states, 


therefore, tax all inheritances. 


To Reduce Heavy Imposts 
These conditions are recent. The 
large estates have to pay higher rates 


in proportion than the small estates 


and the latter are also protected by 
liberal exemptions. All of these rea- 
sons have tended to make large in- 


vestors eager to find some method of 
reducing the heavy imposts. There is 
ne doubt that the safest and easiest, 
as well as the surest and most honor- 
able, is life insurance. 

In truth, as authors of a work for 
lawyers on the subject of inheritance 
taxation, the writers of this article 
could not well afford to recommend 
any of the numerous devices for evad- 
ing or dodging inheritence taxes. The 
Federal Government needs money suc- 
cessfully to prosecute the war and the 
states are seeking new sources of rev- 
enue to meet their pressing needs and 
problems, Legislatures, perhaps, have 
gone too far in the imposition of ex- 
cessive rates of tax on large estates, 
but if it is an evil it is the province 
of the legislature to correct it by more 
judicious statutes. 

On the other hend, it is obvious that 
investment in life insurance must re- 
ceive an impetus from present con- 
ditions. 


[iEditor’s Note: Since this article was writ- 
ten the Ways and Means Committee has in 
cluded in the inheritance tax proceeds of life 
policies above $40,000.] 








E. S. Andrews on Group 
Insurance Salesmanship 
(Continued from page 31) 
ufacturing concern, offered, as a mat- 
ter of “courtesy” or “accommodation,” 
personally to deliver two hundred in- 
cividual Group certificates to the em.- 
ployees, and to make delivery at the 
homes of the married men. The sug- 
gestion was received with favor by the 
president, who admitted that the wis- 
dom of the expenditure would depend 
very largely upon how well the wives 
understood the conditions under which 
the insurance was granted; both felt 
that the wives should know that, wheth- 
er their husbands were insurable or 
not, they would have this protection, 
and without expense to the family so 
long as the Group policy was carried, 


aid subject to unbroken employment 
on the part of the husband. The agent 
received the thanks of the president, 
the employees, and the wives, together 
with a number of signatures on the dot- 
ted line in the shape of applications for 
additional insurance. 

It is the belief of those who are quali- 
fied to write or speak, that canvassing 
for Group Insurance offers a wider field 
fcr cultivating new prospects than any 
ovening devised in recent years, and 
the experience of most companies re- 
veals records of increased individual 
production by agents who have been 
quick to grasp the importance of mak- 
iug themselves better known to a class 
of prospective buyers who have, by no 
means, purchased their limit, of Ordi- 
nary Insurance. An agent who can point 
to a group of buildings in which one 
hundred, two hundred, or one thousand 
rien and women find employment, and 
say that he has insured every one of 
them, is looked upon in his local com- 
munity, as he has a perfect right to be, 
as a salesman of high caliber, and the 


prestige thus gained may be looked 
upon as an asset of great worth. 

Male and female employees, in pos- 
session of Group Insurance certificates, 
become familiar with the name of the 
iz.surance company in which their 
group is carried. These people consti- 
tute a fertile field for direct personal 


mated the Group Contract, and the new 
business on these lives will run into 
lurge volume. One large group, or a 
series of small ones, opens up a work- 
ing, area for the gale of Group Insur- 
ance and other forms, and the worth of 
such an opportunity is so apparent to 
the enterprising salesman that the 
point does not need to be stressed. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW 
Senator Everett Colby, of New Jer- 
sey, is deeply interested in social in- 
surance. He has been in England and 
on the Continent since the war began 
and while in England gathered some 
impressions of the English view of 


health insurance. He says that in Eng- 
land those who are administering the 
law understand the philosophy of their 
work. They do not think, for instance, 
that health insurance is going to re- 
lieve entirely their social distempers. 
In an English official report on this 
subject the authorities say that the 
right policy to be adopted in regard 
to sickness claims is less to be found 
in the provision for sickness payments 
than in the securing of industrial con- 
ditions under which wages are high 
enough to ensure the welfare of the 
worker. The fact that led to this ob- 
servation was the decrease in sickness 
payments since the war began. The 
point made in the report is that while 
health insurance is doing much good 
it does not go to the root of social 
disorders. 

Mr. Colby found in England opposi- 
tion to established systems of industrial 
insurance, the opposition coming from 
those who are most deeply interested 
in social insurance. He predicts that 
industrial insurance there will be taken 
over by the State and that the agita- 
tion there will in time react in the 
United States. 
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SUN or CANADA 


For more than forty-seven years the Sun Life of Canada has 
stood for the ‘‘square deal’’ not only to the assuring public but 
to its men in the firing-line. 


As a result it has grown—phenomenally. 


Its Assurances in Force have more than doubled in the past 
seven years; they have more than ¢rebled in the past eleven years. 


Today they exceed $320,000,000. 


Excepting companies issuing industrial policies, the Sun Life 
issues annually a larger volume of New Assurances than any other 
company in the British Empire. 


It has, moreover, the largest Annuity business in the world. 
Sun Life policies are stamped with the seal of public approval. 


There are a few Agency openings available for men who can 
measure up to Sun Life standards. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 
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: The Measure of Salesmanship 








By T. B. Graham, Metropolitan Life * 
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However analyzed, salesmanship is 
finally measured by results accom- 
plished. Adherence to rules is good 
only to the degree of getting better 
results. Beyond this point, rules and 
admonitions are less than of no avail. 
I recall, for example, some years ago 
carefully reading an article in a well- 
known magazine which consisted of the 
compilation of a list of foods to avoid 
if you were to be blessed with good 
health and longevity. The writer had 
well-known authorities for each and had 
rearranged their listing so that as he 
summed up all the items of diet, dis- 
approved by various authorities, one 
was forced to the conclusion that the 
great secret of health must be ultimate 
starvation. 


Different Approaches 


Now, the agent who thinks that all 
he needs in the matter of salesmanship 
is to get himself in the right mood, 
fails to understand that a sale is made 
up of many factors—-the agent, the 
article, the need of the article, the 
prospect. To begin with the last 
named, we begin with the problem of 
getting the audience. One agent warns 
you to be very careful not to have your 
card contain the name of your Com- 
pany—merely a plain social card—-and 
not to give the nature of your mission, 
but just to ask for a five-minute inter- 
view, or get in when the outer guard 
are not looking. Another agent will 
go even further and say that you must 
completely camouflage yourself as an 
insurance solicitor; that you must let 
the outer office believe that you are 
in some entirely different line of busi- 
ness, or a personal friend. While a 
third agent will tell you that this sys- 
tem is all wrong; that you should never 
enter a man’s office until he knows 
exactly what is the nature of your 
errand and has determined, in advance, 
whether he desires an interview. 


That all of these salesmen obtain 
results on their different bases of ap- 
proach is probably accounted for by 
the fact that they are soliciting a dif- 
ferent clientele. No doubt, the methods 
used with one class would be unsuc- 
cessful with the other. Successful sales- 
men of the larger policies are pretty 
much a unit; that you must study the 
needs of your prospects, unbeknown to 
himself, both as to plan and amount. 
The need of the article is, perhaps, the 
most important factor in the ultimate 
sale. We don’t sell the man, he buys 

and reluctantly at that—what we 
show him to need. Here the article— 
namely life insurance—grows in need, 
as we most nearly fit it to suit the case 
in hand. To show the general need is 
constructive salesmanship. To fit the 


“Since writing this story Mr. Graham, who 
was assistant manager of the Ordinary De 
partment of the Metropolitan Life, has been 
made a captain in the U. S. Army. He is 
ittached to the Finance Division of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department.—Editor, The Eastern 
Underwriter.) 


policy exactly to the particular case is 
expert underwriting service. 

In recent years, there has been placed 
in the hands of agents two new factors 
that have been a great aid in securing 
lager policies. I refer to the Inherit- 
ance Tax Laws and the introduction of 
Monthly Income Insurance. 

It has always been difficult properly 
tc impress a prospect with the correct 
amount of insurance that he actually 
needs on his life to adequately cover 
the death hazard. 
rich man carried $25,000, $50,000, or 
possibly $100,000 of insurance he la- 


Formerly, when a 


- bcred under the wrong impression that 


he was heavily insured. The amount 
he was carrying no doubt was substan- 
tial, but not the requisite amount to 
cever the death hazard. 
What Can He Use a Month 

There is no better way of bringing 
this point home than finding out, in an 
approximate way, what his probable an- 
nual and then easily divisible monthly 
income amounts to. You can _ tell 
from the manner in which he lives 
about what is the probable cost of main- 
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tenance for his family. !f you based 
your solicitation for the proper amount 
of insurance such a prospect should 
carry on the fixed sum of insurance 
that will provide an adequate income 
by its investment, he would say to you, 
“tnat is largely in excess of my needs 
“rid more than I can afford to carry.” 
But if you reverse the proposition and 
ask him whether his family could main- 
tain itself at his death on less than 
$1,000 a month, he would readily agree 
with yon that they probably could not 
I've on that. Then, when you show the 
prospect the premium he has to pay in 
order to secure such a result—eliminat- 
ing from your canvass entirely the 
question of the amount of insurance in- 
you will not have the same dif- 
convincing him that he 


voived 
ficulty in 


shculd make this annual outlay in or- 
der to place his family in an independ- 
ent position at his death. 

Nor will you find it difficult to have 
a prospect admit to you that at his 
ceath he would like to leave to his 
family the entire amount of his estate. 
Such an admission is another wedge 
for additional insurance to cover the 
Inheritance Tax 
Laws. These laws will eat into his 
estate, and it is only by life insurance 
that he can protect his heirs to the full 
enjoyment of his estate. 


necessities of the 


So by care 
fully supplementing the good tools of 
life insurance, by including a thorough 
use of the income policies and policies 
to cover Inheritance Tax, you will ma 
terially increase your placed business. 
Don’t Drive for a Fixed Definite Amount 
and Plan 


The shrewd insurance salesman will 
learn well his prospect, and not drive 
fer a fixed definite amount and plan un 
tii he, himself, has well in mind the 
needs of the applicant and what will ap 
peal to him in the way of protective in 
surance, The agent, himself, is, of 
course, a big factor. He is naturally dis- 
counted because he is selfishly interest 
ed in the commissions. But when the 
ayent has planned to render the best 
service to a prospect, he need not wor 
ry about being a not disinterested 
pleader. 
to win the complete confidence of the 


It is fully within his power 


prospect. That is a job he cannot del 
egate. He either gets the confidence 
or he fails. This confidence is based 
on many things: the man, apparent char- 
acter, knowledge of his business, clear- 
ness of presentation and the Company 
he represents. 

Actual competition with other com 
panies is, for the most part, avoided by 
successful agents. Do not say anything 
derogatory about any other company 
of standing. You hurt yourself and the 
whole business. Put the figures of your 
Company favorably to the front, but do 
not hinge your whole case on the fact 
that your policy may be cheaper. The 
higher premium agent might be able 
to show the prospect that although the 
original premium is higher, the pros- 
pective dividends will make the net cost 


kower. You may lose the business this 
way by depending entirely on mere pre- 
mium quotations. So you would be 


safer in your competition if you avoid- 
ed it in all ways possible, and if you 
guided your prospect along the lines of 
your greater knowledge of the business 

without telling him so. Talk his 
needs and your own wares. 


Sell; Don’t Orate 

Another caution to a successful can- 
vasser must be to sell the insurance 
te his prospect—not to orate to himself. 
Some agents go at a prospect with 
hammer and tongs and actually belittie 
him as to how lacking he is in insur- 
ance knowledge, Such a man may be 





entirely successful in convincing a 
prospect that he needs enlightenment 
is to the proper amount of insurance 
that he should carry and that he is at 
the present time under-insured. But 
the prospect is less likely to actually 
sign the application for the one who 
convinces him by such methods than 
18 is for some more tactful agent that 
follows and reaps the benefit of the 
original agent's educative system. The 
first man would be an educator, but 
the second would be the real salesman. 


Constance Woodward 
on Life Insurance 
(Continued from page 19) 


about the prospect's affairs. You know 
the approximate size of the estate to 
be protected, and the probable heirs 
Of course, the ideal prospect is one 
who has just been engaged in settling 

p an estate. 

The Argument in a Nutshell 
The interview itself should present 

only highlights, dwelling more on the 
disastrous effect of taxes, and less on 
the general life insurance idea. All 
pressure should be put on the six great 
salicnts of Inheritance Tax Insurance 

1. The Federal and State Taxes 
now levied on an estate of $1,000, 
00 or over represent an immediate 
depreciation of from 11 to 25%, if 
ihese taxes are not provided for. 

2. These taxes must be paid 
within one year. 

3. A foreed sale of securities 
may result in further tremendous 
losses. (A chart showing the flue 
iuation of the past five years in 
standard stocks and bonds is help 

it in illustrating this point.) 

1. A sufficient amount of ready 
cash enables an estate to hold 
securities that might otherwise 
have to be sacrificed at a time of 
depression. It thus acts not only 
as a sinking fund to provide for 
inevitable expense, but as a stab- 
ilizer of values. 

5. If these taxes are paid within 
three months, the Government gives 
a discount of 5%, whereas if the 
taxes are not paid until after a 
year has elapsed, it penalizes the 
estate by an additional charge of 
10%. 

6. If the money to meet taxes 1s 
left in life insurance payable to a 
beneficiary, the amount thus pro 
vided is not taxable a saving ol 
20% or more in actual tax expense. 

The Only Solution of the Tax Question 

Any person with an estate to leave, 
who wishes to leave that estate in- 
violable. and intact, will be interested 
in these things, and if the emphasis 
is given to the amount that must 
be paid in taxes, the amount of the 
insurance premium necessary to cover 
it will seem puny. 

Life insurance is really the only ef 
ficient solution to this tax problem, and 
the only economical solution. The real 
function of a life insurance company is 
to supply ready cash at some uncertain 
though inevitable date, and the life in 
surance company does it inexpensively 
because it does a large wholesale busi- 
ness. As William C. Johnson once 
said: “It is just selling money for fu 
ture delivery.” 


If you have a hunch to see a man 
today follow it Don’t mistake intui- 
tion for superstition. 

: * * 

Don’t fall into the rut of being a $2,- 
000 or a $5,000 man. Try for a ten, a 
twenty or a fifty for a change. 
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How I Wrote $500,000 

Corporation Insurance 
(Continued from page 23) 

time, and he said it was. I told him 

that I would wait until he returned. 

“Now, you understand,” he said, “that 

there is nothing certain that you are 

going to get this business if I buy it,” 


and J assured him that there was noth- 
ing certain except death and taxes 
avid that anyhow, there was noth- 
ing certain that he was going to pass 
the doctor either and so there was no 
use of counting the money before we 
had it. I gathered up my supplies and 
told him that I thought it would be 
wise for him to take along the chart 


which I had submitted to him and also 
my letter setting forth the different 
arguments and read them over again as 


he was traveling south. He said he 
would do so because the matter had 
become of considerable interest to him 


and that he would let me know as soon 


as he arrived home. 
Hung On For Bigger Game 

Naturally I was considerably exer- 
cised over the fact that a $500,000 pros 
pect was going to get two or three thou 
sand miles away from me and have 
thirty days in whieh to consider the 
proposition in his own mind, and willing 
to buy (which I think he really was at 
that time), $200,000 of life insurance. 
I really believe I could have closed him 
for the $200,000 prior to his leaving for 
the South, but I figured by hanging on 
I could write him the $500,000, 

1 waited until three days before 
Thanksgiving and then I called up Mrs. 
Paul on long distance and asked her if 
Mr. Paul was coming home for Thanks 
giving, and she said “Yes.” When she 
answered in the affirmative Lasked: “Do 
you know on what train he is leaving?” 
She said: “I have received a wire from 
him stating when he is leaving,” and 
told me. I thanked her, told her my 
name and hung up. 

1 immediately cleaned up my work at 
the oflice, went home, packed a grip and 
took the first train for Kansas City, 
where | waited for his train to arrive. 
When it did I got my ticket, boarded 
the train, and then started on a hunt to 
find the Pullman Mr. Paul was in. The 
second Pullman I entered I found the 
treasurer of the Paul Company, Fred 
Smith, and I asked him “whether Mr. 
Paul was on the train?” He said: “He 
had the drawing room at the end of the 
car, but had not yet arisen.” 

I might state that it was about 7:30 
o'clock in the morning. The distance 
from Kansas City to Washington is 
about three hundred miles. I figured 
that we had about 714 hours’ ride and I 
had fully made up my mind that I was 
going to get that business before Mr. 
Paul got off the train and so I went to 
the drawing room and knocked on the 


door. The porter tried to stop me, say- 
ing that Mr. Paul was not awake yet, 
but I hammered on the door again. 
Finally, Mr. Paul arose, stuck a sleepy 
head through the door and wanted to 
know what was the trouble. I said to 
him: “Mr. Paul, I am sorry to have to 


trouble you at this time of the morning, 
but while you were gone I thought a 
lot about the proposition you and 1 
have been considering and I became just 
a trifle nervous about it. I called up Mrs. 
Paul over long distance and found out 
what train you were on; sol figured that 
you had hours between here and 
Washington in which you had nothing 
to do and when you get home you will 
have an accumulation of thirty days’ 
correspondence and business matters 
to take up your time. How in the world 
are you going to be able to give this 
life insurance proposition any consid- 
eration after you get home, in time to 
have the application written and your 
examination made prior to December 6? 
I figured that this niatter was of so much 
importance and of such magnitude that 
it deserved every possible consideration 
and that you would be in a fine posi- 
tion to give it your consideration, and 
make your decision and finally give me 
your answer between Kansas City and 


Ty 


Washington, Iowa. Now, if you are will- 
ing to get your breakfast, then you and 
I can go into your drawing room, close 
the door and go to it.” 


Made No Mistake 


His reply was characteristic of the 
man. “Faerber, you have done me a 
real favor and you are absolutely right 
about the multitude of things which 
will be awaiting my consideration when 
I return and I would not be in a posi- 
tion to decide this thing in a clear and 
concise manner when I get home, at 
least not for some time, and it is a pe- 
culiar fact that that was one of the 
things that was bothering me_ consid- 
erably last night. I shall be only too 
glad to hurry through with my break- 
fast and would like to have you join me 
if you will, and come back and go into 
the matter thoroughly, and help me 
reach some final decision between here 
and Washington.” 


I thanked him for the invitation, told 
him | had already breakfasted before 
I got on the train; and I waited for him. 
Ile hurried through his breakfast and 
came back, and we went into the draw- 
ing room, closed the door and stayed 
there until the deal was closed. 

Mr. Paul 
$500,000, 20 
premium of 


signed the application for 
Year Endowment, with a 
$25,175 a year. He gave 


me in settlement on checks which I pro- 
vided, one check for $11,175, one check 
for $1,750 and seven notes for $1,750 
each, due one each month until paid. 


Had Doctors on the Job 


I did not get off the train at Wash- 
ington, Iowa, but Mr. Paul did. I came 
through to Davenport, made my ap- 
pointment with the doctors and took 
them to Washington the next day to 
have the examinations made. The pol- 
icy was issued, trusteed to the Washing- 
ton National Bank of Washington, and 
instructions given to them as to how it 
was to be distributed amongst the dif- 
ferent corporations in case of Mr. Paul’s 
death. 


I have written many large cases in my 
life insurance experience, last year 
writing twenty-seven cases for $891,000, 
but I never wrote a case which gave me 
quite the satisfaction (aside from the 
money consideration) the writing of 
Mr. Paul’s policy did, because today 
Mr. Paul is one of my greatest and most 
beloved personal friends. We have had 
many other business dealings together 
since then, all of which have terminated 
satisfactorily and happily, and I be- 
lieve that one of the chief things toward 
the making of success in business is that 
of retaining the confidence and esteem 
of those with whom we deal. 


‘facilities in 


Minnesota 


Attitude of Companies in War As Seen 
By Insurance Commissioner 


Commissioner Sanborn, of Minnesota, 
said this week: 

“I believe that the Government 
should not take over insurance of vari- 
ous kinds of property unless the insur- 
ance companies are unable to furnish 
the facilities for insurance that the Gov- 
ernment must necessarily have at this 
time. The taking over by the Govern- 
ment of insurance would be an indica- 
tion that the insurance companies had 
failed to fulfill their proper functions 
during this period, and the effect would, 
of course, be damaging to the com- 
panies themselves and to their agents 
throughout the country. 

“The companies should endeavor to 
so organize their business at the pres- 
ent time as to assist the Government 
in every possible way in obtaining nec- 
essary protection of property, even 
though it meant the pooling of all in- 
surance organizations of the same 
class. A great many of our largest 
industries have had to combine their 
order to meet the added 
strain of war conditions, and it is en- 
tirely possible that the insurance busi- 
ness will have to be placed upon a 
similar basis.” 








contract. 


are found. 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


has for SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS furnished to policyholders 


perfect protection, absolute security and maximum liberality of 


The Company’s reputation combined with the constructive co- 
operation from the Home Office are important factors in the 
success, happiness and prosperity of our agents. 


Additions are made to our agency force when the right men 
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Only a few days ago a big, fine-look- 
ing man came into my office and said 
impressively, and in a manner which 
was aimed to make me sit up and take 
notice, else I would be missing one of 
the greatest opportunities in the world: 

“I want you to buy this book which 
will teach you and your agents how to 
sell life insurance.” 

“All right,” was my comment, merely 
glancing at the cover of the volume, 
“I will take a copy for myself and for 
each agent in my office, also, and if 
the book does what you say it will-— 
teaches agents how to sell insurance 
I will give you $500 a copy, and feel 
that I have a bargain.” He looked 
pleased. Then I continued: “Ser- 
iously, please sit down and tell me all 
about this wonderful book.” 

Searched In Vain For Ideas 

He did. After glancing through it, I 
found it contained nothing more than a 
rehash of the old stock principles of 
general salesmanship applied to life 
insurance. It was just what I expected 
it would contain. Many insurance 
papers, have had, have now and will 
continue to have articles along the 
same lines. You know what’s in the 
last paragraph after reading the first 
one. It seems such an easy matter to 
sit behind a desk and tell the other 
fellow how to do it. There is more rot 
written about selling life insurance by 
those who cannot sell it than about 
anything on earth. When people, how- 
ever, who have been in close touch 
with life insurance and have sold it or 
directed its sale, discuss the subject 
there is bound to be some illumination, 
if they tell the truth. Insurance men 
learn by experience, and there is no par- 
ticular advantage in not profiting by 
the other fellow’s as well as your own. 
So out of all the written and spoken 
words on salesmanship, wheat will be 
found and the chaff can be ignored. 

This article simply consists of a few 
observations and incidents in my own 
experience. 

I am convinced that the old days of 
“Hip! Hip! Hurrah! Go Out and Get 
Them, Boys,” are gone forever. The 
life insurance business of today is a 
profession and the man who can sell it, 
as it should be sold, is the most in- 
dependent man in the world. 

More Than Learning and Graces 

Necessary 

After many years of experience as 
manager and general agent, I do not 
feel able to tell by appearances or by 
conversation with a man, anything 
about his ability to sell life insurance. 
Some men who appear to have every 
qualification, fail absolutely and others 
who seem utterly unfit produce large 
volumes of business. I have in my 
office now a man who is an accom- 
plished actuary, a splendid talker, a 
graduate of one of the big colleges, who 
is thoroughly conversant with the his- 
tory, the traditions, and even the tech- 
nicalities of life insurance, and who 
works like a beaver, but can’t make a 
living in the field. 

There is a lack of something about 
this man which I have not been able 


to discover. I have loaned him to two 
other general agents, who thoroughly 
tried him out with different methods 
but who returned him to me saying, 
“He just can’t sell things.” On the 
other hand, I know a man whose volume 
of business for the past twenty years 
has been in excess of $500,000 a year, 
but who literally knows nothing on 
earth about the inside of life insurance. 
He has, however, personality, percep- 
tion and initiative. A few days ago this 
man came to my office and asked me to 
explain disability clauses of the various 
companies, and when I had done so, 
he said: “I am very glad I didn’t 
know anything about this, as such 
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knowledge simply complicates matters 
and it is of no value to the class of 
men I sell.” 


Had to Fix Laws. 


Successful personal’ soliciting de- 
pends upon so many different condi- 
tions that it is practically impossible 
to lay down any fixed laws. I am 
hardly competent to judge of it from 
any standpoint, except that of a large 
city, where all my experience has been. 
New York City I believe to be a field 
entirely apart from all the rest of this 
country when it comes to selling an 
abstract proposition. If I were asked 
to state the qualifications necessary to 
success, I would say, first, hard work, 
for that is fundamental in any business, 
and, second, that personality and in- 
itiative count more than any other two 
qualifications. By personality I mean 
that subtle combination of integrity 
and force of character—that  inde- 
scribable something, which makes you 
remember the man as a factor to be 
reckoned with in his own business at 
least. I once said, and I meant it, that 
I would rather have some one Say, 
“Compton, yes? I know him, but I 
don’t like him,” than to say. “Comp- 
ton? Who is Compton?” By initia- 
tive I mean the ability to ferret out 
prospects, and to discriminate between 
a delightful call on the subject of life 
insurance and a business interview on 
the same subject. The man of initia- 
tive interests his prospect instead of 
merely entertaining him. 

Life insurance is a business of which 
I am proud. I always feel that a man 
is ashamed of his business if he tries 
to get into a man’s office by any sort of 
false pretense or by the common 
apology, “I just happened to be in the 


neighborhood.” I never happened to 
be in any neighborhood. When I get 
into a “neighborhood” it is because I 
have the fixed idea that a real pros- 
pect may be found there, and it is my 
distinct and definite purpose to sell him 
the kind of life insurance that most 
perfectly fits his individual needs. 
When that is done, I aim to retain his 
friendship and influence for the pur- 
pose of selling other people. 


Asks Novices Why They Picked 
Insurance 


I often wonder if the general public 
ever stops to consider the trials and 
tribulations of the general agent—the 
sifting of the wheat from the chaff in 
the multitude of men who pass through 
an agency like films through a cinema. 

One of the first questions I always ask 
an applicant for a position in field work 
is, “What makes you think you can sel) 
life insurance and why did you select 
life insurance rather than some other 
occupation?” Many can’t answer the 
question at all and very few give a 
sensible answer. One of the best men 
in my agency said to me some years 
ago, when I asked him this question: 
“Because I have met some very high 
class men in the life insurance busi 
ness who seem to be succeeding better 
than I am, [he was a public account 
ant,] and I became convinced that I 
had the qualifications necessary to suc- 
ceed as they have done.” That man did 
succeed. The great majority of men 
who apply have no definite idea of the 
real side of the business of selling. It 
appeals to them as an easy way to 
make a few dollars with the least pos- 
sible effort. 

Some of these men can be trained to 
become high-class producers, and all 
can be taught by following a certain 
set program to produce something— but 
simply to produce something hardly 
measures up to the requirements of a 
real insurance man. 

Our business is changing rapidly. It 
has already changed much and no doubt 
will continue to change in order to 
meet unforeseen conditions in business 
and life as they arise. I do not believe 
that there exists a solitary man or 
woman in the United States—or any- 
where else for that matter—-who does 
not need life insurance in some of its 
various forms. It is the peculiar fune- 
tion of the life insurance solicitor to 
provide that form of policy which most 
adequately meets the requirements of 
each individual prospect. 


The Disability Clause 


Suppose fifteen years ago some one 
had suggested the possibility of a disa 
bility clause. He would have’ been 
thought crazy, or regarded as a fanatic 
or simply a harmless crank. The disa- 
bility clause in most policies has now 
been made so elastic that it is almost 
a necessity and we wonder why it was 
not thought of before. Personally I do 
not believe that the end is near but that 
some day some company will begin by 
writing a policy that will cover every 
corner of personal indemnity and tha! 
it will be found actuarily feasible and 
possible from every standpoint. When 
one stops to consider all of these things 
we have to sell and the splendid men 
connected with the companies to sell 
them, is it not a wonder that we do not 
have an absolute overflow of able men 
on our hands and also more voluntary 
applicants for insurance than the vari 
ous companies could easily take care 
of? 

Work the Best Way to Win 

There are so many ways to sell life 
insurance and no two ways alike that 


| hardly feel justified in expressing an 
opinion. My one way is by work and 
by work I do not mean physical lahor, 
but brain work, being in business twen- 
ty-four hours in the day without talk- 
ing it all the time and to everybody in- 
discriminately. 

Never in the history of the world has 
there been the necessity for life insur- 
ance that exists today and never has 
it been so impressed upon the human 
mind. The casualty lists that the pa- 
pers give us day by day, while they 
bring sorrow and grief to many, are 
but vital statistics to us, which bring 
forcibly home the protection of life in- 
surance against death. 

There is no business on earth whose 
ethics are upon a higher standard than 
is the life insurance business and the 
bigger the man the more clean-cut and 
high class his principles and his loy- 
alty to his own company, to other com 
panies, and to life insurance in general. 
I am sometimes shocked by the opin 
ions expressed by solicitors in regard 
to their own companies Apparently, 
they do not want to deceive their com 
panies, but if they can “put some 
thing over” without the company’s 
knowing anything about, they feel that 
they have turned a sharp trick and are 
rather proud of it. Other solicitors 
have the idea of commissions always 
uppermost in their minds. Such men 
never succeed in the long run The 
sum and substance of this rather 
rambling articles is that if you are an 
average red-blooded American citizen 
there is no reason why you can not 
succeed in the life insurance business 
But, as I said some years ago in an 
article in The Eastern Underwriter, if 
you have worked earnestly and honest 
ly and find that you can not sell life in- 
surance, then, in Heaven's name, quit 
and try something else, for of all 
things on earth most to be pitied is 
the man who thinks he can write life 
insurance but never does. 


WATCH THE PAPERS 


A Specific Case Where An _ Illinois 
Bridegroom Bought Insurance 
Cited 


The value of keeping informed on 
the local affairs through the medium of 
the newspapers is admirably illustrated 
by this letter from Challis & Fischer, 
general agents in Peoria, of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life: 

“In December, 1917, we wrote to one 
of the Company's general agents as 
follows: ‘Please find attached hereto a 
clipping from the Peoria Journal of De 
cember 25th. It occurs to us that the 
“groom” in this case may be a pros 
pect for life insurance.’ It so happens 
that the groom, residing in another 
city, had just been married to a Peo 
ria girl. We had never met either the 
groom or the girl. The general agent 
at the other end acknowledged receipt 
of our letter, thanked us, and stated 
that if any business was secured we 
would be remembered 

“Several days ago we received a 
check, being our share of the first 
year’s commission on a case for $2,000, 
Ordinary Life, written on the ‘groom’, 
It took us a little while to figure out 
how the check came to us-—we thought 
it must be a mistake. However, it 
finally dawned upon us that this was 
the result of the newspaper clipping of 
last December, and you can rest as 
sured that we shall keep our eyes open 
for other clippings It occurs to us 
that a lesson of interest may be drawn 
from this case.” 
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Answers Objections To 
Taking Out Insurance 


PAT REPLIES FOR THE AGENT 


Insurance Not Luxury—When Funds 
Are Tied Up—Value of a 
Life 


The “Fraternal Monitor” prints a list 
of objections to insurance and answers 
thereto. 

“Tam cutting down luxuries and can- 
afford more insurance protection,” 
is one question. The 

“Your purpose is a mighty good one 


not 


answer follows: 


at any time and it is good patriotism 
now. Your abstinence from luxuries 
enables the manufacturers to produce 


the The 


maney you gave, placed at the disposal 


munitions for government. 


of the government, enables it to buy 
the materials it needs in conducting 
the war. But you make a mistake in 


classifying life insurance with the luxu- 
ries you can do without. Life insur 
ance is a necessity, as attested by our 
government in insuring its fighting 
men. Life insurance protects depend 
ent women and children and prevents 
their becoming charges of the govern- 
ment. It is as much your duty to pro 
tect your dependents from poverty in 
the future as it is to furnish them with 
food and clothing now. Therefore, life 
insurance is a necessity, and any eco 
nomic conditon that requires cutting 
down on luxuries makes it vitally nee 
essary to make your necessities secure,” 


Other questions and answers follow: 


“Tam paying off a mortgage on my 
home, and that is all IT can handle 
now.” 


“How do you suppose your wife and 


children could handle that mortgage 
without your assistance? If it is all 
you can handle now, how much more 
difficult it would be without you. There 
is only one way to safeguard a mort- 
gaged home. That is to cover the mort- 


gage with life insurance certificate in 
a good fraternal society, and, if you 
die, your widow can pay off the in- 


debtedness at once and have her home 
free with a clear title. It is a sound 
business proceeding. If you die, your 


home may have to be surrendered to 
pay the mortgage. Let life insurance 
clear the debt.” 


“Health and accident insurance is a 
good thing, but I am loaded to the 
limit with life insurance, and that ought 
to be enough.” 

“It is pleasing to learn that you are 
a believer in insurance. It is splendid 


that you are protecting your depend- 
ents and that they will live in com- 
fort after your death. However, it is 


as necessary to insure your time as it 
is your life. In the event of a long 
sickness, or an accident, would not 
your income suffer? Does your ability 
to keep your business going and to 
meet the expenses of your home and 
pay your life insurance premiums de- 
pend upon your close attention to ‘your 
buisness or your job? Can you stand 
a decrease of income and pay hospital 


and doctor’s bills besides? An acci 
dent and health policy takes care of 
all these. It guarantees income and 


pays the extra costs of sickness.” 
“T guess the insurance I have 
much as my life is worth.” 
“So far as your life is worth in dol 
lars and cents to yourself, that may be 


Is as 


true. But what is your life worth to 
your family? Did you ever consider 
that the cost of supporting your de- 
pendents represents the interest in- 


come on the capitalized value of your 
life to them? A statistician has esti 
mated that if the cost for a family out 
side of the breadwinner’s personal ex- 
penses is $800 a year he should carry 


CLERICAL MISTAKE 


The Supreme Court has decided the 
case of Equitable vs. Buck: A $1,000 
policy was issued in 1901. By clerical 
error, the guaranteed cash value, at 
the end of the fifteen year period, was 
$1,000, whereas it should 
$408. In 1904, the error 
having been brought to the attention 
to the insured from the home office 
stating the error and stating that the 
guaranteed surrender value would be 
$408 instead of $1,000. No reply was 
received to this letter, and at the end 
of the period, the surrender value of 
$1,000 was demanded, and suit was 
brought. . The court held that, inas- 
much as the application and the pre- 
mium paid called for a _ policy with 
a surrender value not to exceed $408, 
and the Society, as soon as it knew 
of the mistake, had notified the insured 
it would not pay him more than $408 
as a surrender value and the insured 
had not replied to this letter which 
indicated his acquiescence in the cor- 
rection, the Society was not liable for 
a greater surrender value than the 
$408. 


stated as 
have been 


at least $16,000 of life insurance to 
keep the family going after he has 
gone. If the family upkeep is $1,600 a 
year, the insurance should amount to 
$32,000. Do ‘you carry as much life 
protection as you should?” 


“T intend to take more 
ance later and a lot of it.” 

“Good intentions are—well, you have 
heard the saying. Meaning to insure 
will butter no bread for your children. 
Think of the things vou have intended 
to do in past years and put aside un- 
til later; did anything come of them? 
Your statement that you will take a lot 
of life insurance shows that you real- 
ize its necessity. Make good now on 
your good intentions.” 


life insur- 


BACK OF THE BONDS 


A Love Interest That Applies Equally 
To the Purchase of Life Insurance 


What is the big appeal behind the 
Liberty Bonds, asks The Massachusetts 
Mutual Life? 

This is the answer as that Company 
sees it, and a sane conclusion is drawn: 


“Love America! Love for some boy 
who had gone across! Those who 
bought hated the Kaiser and all his 
works—but that was not why they 
bought. The interest rate was attract- 
ive—but that did not sell the bonds. 
They were sold because Americans 
loved something or somebody more 


than they loved money. They still do. 
A man will not let his love of the dol- 
lars prevent his doing his duty to his 
family if you put the proposition up to 
him in the right way and keep putting 
it up to him. Those same men who 
bought the bonds will buy insurance, 
but you must sll the policy just as the 
bonds were sold. You can do it.” 


A TALK ON SAVINGS 
Very few people accumulate savings 
enough so that the interest on their 
funds will support them after they re- 
tire. Five per cent., exclusive of taxes, 
is a very high rate of interest to earn 
in a safe investment, yet savings of 
$12,000 invested at 5 per cent. would 
yield an annual income of only $600 
If the interest alone upon your savings 
will not provide an adequate income 
you will be compelled to use the prin 
cipal. Will it last as long as you live? 
Equitable Items. 
Sometimes the quiet fellow has said 
all he knows. 
* * & 


Some fellows get credit for being 
close mouthed just because there’s no 
thought in their head. 














Dear Mr. Field Man: 


There are too many of us life insurance salesmen 
who work to a lack of organized purpose. There is too 
much lost motion. We do not make the hours and days 
tell as they should. 


If you want to know something about the 
NORTHERN system of “taking up the slack,” write 
us at once. 


More business per capita of men employed than 
any other American life company. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Detroit, August 30, 1918. 


CLARENCE L. AYRES, President. 
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What Is Most Interesting To Insurance Agents 
In The Present Economic Situation? 


By Arthur Richmond Marsh, Editor of “The Economic World” 


The larger outlines of the present 
economic situation hardly need to be 
drawn here, inasmuch as they are as 
clear to insurance agents as to any 
class of experienced and _ intelligent 
persons in the community. The great 
war has, of course, profoundly changed 
the financial, industrial and commercial 

that is to say, economic—relations of 
things in all the countries in the world, 
belligerent and neutral alike. It has 
also brought about the most far-reach- 
ing changes in the economic inter-rela- 
tions of the various countries of the 
world, one with another. 

Within the several countries them- 
selves there has been the most ex- 
tensive shifting of the occupations of 
the people, of the relative positions in 
the national economy held by the differ- 
ent industries and forms of service, 
of the financial rewards obtained by 
the various classes of workers and 
renderens of services, and of the finan- 
cial burdens impesed upon these vari- 
cus classes of persons. As between 
the different countries there has been 
«4 similar change of relations: The nor- 
mal courses of international commerce 
have been so modified by the war that 
they are now scarcely recognizable by 
those familiar only with the state of 
things obtaining before the war, credi- 
tor nations have become debtor nations 
and debtor nations have become credi- 
tor nations upon an almost unimagina- 
ple scale; the old relations of interna- 
tional exchange and credit have become 
so distorted in certain respects that 
even the exertion of the full financial 
power of the strongest Governments has 
been unable to set them straight; and 
the interruptions of customary commer- 
cial intercourse, taken in conjunction 
with the vast abnormal financial opera- 
tions made necessary by the war, have 
directly or indirectly touched virtually 
every citizen of every country on the 
globe, affecting his economic status fa- 
vorably or unfavorably as the case might 
be. It goes without saying that the bur- 
den of the cost of the dreadful struggle 
in which humanity is now engaged has 
not yet been adjusted to the backs of 
those who ultimately must carry it and 
pay it. 

Immediate Effects of the War Itself 
Upon the Business of Insurance 
As regards the immediate effects of 
the war itself upon the business of in- 
surance, it is probably quite safe to 
say that nothing has occurred during 
the past century and a half—the period 
of the true rise and development of 
modern insurance in all its various 
forms—which has so profoundly and 
favorably affected the thought of the 
world at large about insurance, as hae 

the great war itself. 

The specific word insurance has been 
more in the mouths of men during the 
past four years of stress and strain 
than ever before in the history of so- 
ciety. It would seem as if the very 
conception of insurance and what it 
stands for has achieved a new and 
very vivid significance for multitudes 
of persons in ali the civilized coun- 
tries, who heretofore have regarded it 
as scarcely more than a convenient 
commodity, bought like any other com- 
modity for the purely personal use and 


advantage of the individual buyer. The 
correct idea has begun to obtain wide 
dissemination by reason of the ex- 
perience of the war, that there is an 
element of duty to the community in 
insurance, and that the individual who 
holds aloof from insurance is somehow 
not doing just what he ought to do from 
the community standpoint. 

The student of the insurance statis- 
tics of the past four years, cannot have 
failed to be impressed by the general 
growth of business volume in substan- 
tially all branches of insurance—ex- 
cept perhaps life insurance in the bel- 
ligerent countries subjected to the sev- 
erest economic pressure—and also in 
what scientists might call the prolif 
eration of insurance, i. e., its rapid de- 
velopment of new forms or types, the 
need for which resulted from the novel 
kinds of military and naval practice, 
chiefly introduced by the ruthless and 
lawless Germans, but perforce adopted 
to a certain extent in self-defense by 
the Allies. In fact, one of the most in- 
toresting features of the insurance his- 
tory of this period of war has been 
that of the numerous accommodations 
of the principle of insurance to war 
hazards which in the recent past would 
have been regarded as completely out 
side the legitimate domain of insurance. 


Never Has Demand For Indemnity Been 
So Great 

The causes just described, and other 
causes, such as the increase of turn- 
over in the indemnity branches of in- 
surance necessitated both by the haz- 
ards of war and by the remarkable rise 
in the prices or market values of most 
classes of insurable property, have 
added vastly to the income of insurers 
during the war years, and have also 
for the most part resulted in an en- 
hancement of the underwriting profits. 
Never before has the volume of busi- 
ness been so large for most branches 
of indemnity insurance; never before 
have the assets in the hands of under- 
writers been so great; and in few 
periods in the past have insurance 
companies and underwriters of all kinds 
been more prosperous. It is a fact of 
significance in this connection that in 
Great Britain, which may be called the 
home of world insurance, the move- 
ment of the prices of the shares of 
insurance companies has been directly 
opposite to that of the shares of virtu- 
ally all other companies, except in the 
case of a few munitions and similar 
war enterprises. The great increase in 
British income taxation has been re- 
flected by an average decline of the 
best securities dealt in on the London 
Stock Exchange, between early 1914 
and the present time, of between 22 
and 23 per cent. The average values 
of British insurance company shares, 
on the contrary, not only fail to show 
a corresponding decline for the war 
years, but are actually some 9 per cent. 
higher now than they were in early 
1914—-and this despite the fact that the 
same severe income and excess profits 
taxes must be paid by insurance com- 
panies as by other British corporations. 


World’s Insurance Turn-Over 


These figures speak for themselves, 
as regards the effects of the economic 
situation produced by the war upon 
British insurance. Comparable statis- 
tics are not available for the United 
States, but such figures as we have 
point with few exceptions to a very 
considerable enhancement of the pros- 
perity of the insurance companies and 


other underwriters in all countries in 
consequence of war conditions. It will 
be said, however—undoubtedly in the 
main true—that it is unsafe to count 
upon the long continuation of this happy 
state of things because of the essential 
impermanence of war and of the con- 
ditions produced by it. Nevertheless, 
while the end of the war may, and 
probably will, bring a sharp reduction 
in the world’s insurance turn-over, ex- 
pressed in terms of money, and also 
in the premium income and not im- 
probably the immediate profits of the 
insurance business, the seeds will have 
been sown for an unprecedented ex 
tension of the principle of insurance 
to the multitudinous hazards of human 
affairs—an extension which must as 
suredly within no long period after the 
war give rise to the most remarkable 
growth of the business of insurance 
ever witnessed by the world. 


The Government and Insurance 


So far as the present writer can see, 
the one thing that can prevent this 
great unfolding of insurance after the 
war is the threatened usurpation of the 
entire domain of insurance, or a large 
part of it, by Government It i3 a 
rule virtually without exception that 
whatever department of economic ac 
tivity is touched by Government withers 
under its hand. From their very na- 
ture and function the bureaucracies 
which Government must create for the 
administration of businesses like insur 
ance hate and oppose with all their 
might every form of change, every de- 
parture from the hard and fast original 
plan, every essay in the way of adapta- 
tion of this original plan to new needs 
and desires on the part of the public. 
But the abundant flowering of insur- 
ance which is envisaged here can be 
accomplished only through incessant 
change and incessant adaptation to new 
conditions and requirements Hence 
the worst fear of those who hold that 


the insurance business of the years after 


the war will naturally and by its own 
evolution become infinitely greater than 
the insurance of the pre-war days, is 
that the blasting intervention of Gov 
ernment may bring all to a standstill. 


The More Subtle Influences 


Turning now to those more subtle 
forces and influences of a fundamental 
character, resulting from the world 
wide economic situation produced by 
the war, which may be expected in the 
long run powerfully to affect the prac- 
tice, if not the theory of insurance, 
especially in the United States, we may 
say at the outset that the so-called 
capital insurances—namely, life insur- 
ance and the insurances allied to it 
will probably show the effects of one 
set of these forces and influences, and 
the indemnity insurances—namely, fire 
marine, accident, liability and similar 
insurances against the loss of property 
or its equivalent—will show the effects 
of another set. 


Life Insurance 


Taking up first the capital insurances 

the chief of which, of course, is life 
insurance, the average rate of interest 
obtained by the life insurance com 
panies on their invested assets, has not 
fallen below 414 per cent. in more than 
a quarter of a century; and during the 
past decade it has been steadily rising 
until in both 1916 and 1917 it was above 
4.9 per cent. The war has strongly 
accentuated this rising tendency of the 
average interest rate obtainable on in 


vestments of the first class, and there 
can be little doubt that American life 
companies are now obtaining a rate 
considerably above 5 per cent perhaps 
even above 514 per cent.—on new in 
vestments other than Liberty Loan 
bonds. In the writer's opinion, how 
ever, we are still very far from having 
reached the culmination of this rise of 
the average interest rate, this culmina- 
tion probably not being due until at 
least a year and very possibly two or 
three years after the war is over. In 
truth, a totally novel factor is probably 
coming into play, as soon as the war 
is over, as the major influence deter- 
mining the interest rate,—i.e., the rent 
of the use,—of capital. This new fac 
tor is the universality with which in 
all the rich countries in the world, now 
engaged in the war, large quantitie 
of the enormous mass of war obliga 
tions will continually have to be gold. 
either in the settlement of the estates 
of the millions of the holders of these 
Obligations who will die from year to 
year, or by the other millions who from 
year to year will for one or another 
reason reach the end of their resources 
wnd be compelled to sell out whatever 
possessions they have, or by immense 
numbers of the business class in all 
countries who will come out of the war 
with their entire liquid capital locked 
up in war bonds and must dispose of 
a considerable part of their holdings 
in order to finance their business on 
the necessary scale. There will be an 
important difference in this respect be 
tween the present war and former se 
vere wars since the capitalistic system 
was fully developed. In the case of the 
former wars a majority of the wealthy 
countries were not themselves involved, 
amd their investors eagerly awaited the 
return of peace to become buyers on 
a large scale of the high interest bear 
ing obligations issued by the warring 
nations. Thus at the conclusion of our 
own Civil War, British, French, Dutch 
and other European investors were only 
too glad to buy the war bonds of the 
United States at advancing prices, 
i.e., at a declining rate of interest. But 
when the present war comes to an end 
there will be no foreign investors in 
a position to acquire the war bonds of 
the great belligerent countries, because 
all investors of all countries will be in 
the same boat-——-they will all have war 
bonds to sell for the purpose of easing 
their own financial position, while the 
purchasing power necessary to absorb 
these sales must come chiefly from the 
comparatively slowly accumulated fresh 
savings of the several nations. While 
this process is going on, it is practi 
cally certain that the prices of war 
obligations and of other securities will 
more or less continuously decline, 
with the necessary consequence that 
the average rate of interest obtainable 
by those in a position to invest will 
correspondingly rise Here then, at 
least for some years after the war, will 
be found the true determinant of the 
rate of interest obtainable on invest- 
ment capital. 


Cheapening of Life Insurance 


The results of all this for American 
life companies—on the whole decidedly 
favorable rather than unfavorable—are 
easily apparent. The market values of 
the older securities carried by the com 
panies will probably decline consider 
ably more than they already have, in 
comparison with the so-called amortiza- 
tion values; but this will in no wise 
unsettle the affairs of the companies, 
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first, because the actuarial calculations 
upon which all their outstanding con- 
tracts of insurance were predicated 
ussumed even lower interest rates for 
investments than those obtaining when 
the contracts were made, so that no 
question can arise as to the absolute 
validity of those contracts; and, second, 
because the average interest rate en- 
joyed by the companies on the totality 


of their invested assets will rapidly 
rise as new investments of premium 
income, interest and proceeds of ma- 
turing older investments are made at 


the new and much higher interest rate 
that will be obtainable. In other words, 
the interest earnings of the American 
life companies will be greatly enhanced 
in proportion both to their investments 
and their policy obligations. The policy 
dividends on outstanding participating 
policies will tend to increase; and the 
premium rates for new policies will not 
improbably tend to decline. This rela- 
tive cheapening of life insurance may 
easily become a matter of much im- 
portance to agents and others engaged 
in the business. 
Other Influences 

Philip Burnet, the accomplished pres 
ident of the Continental Life, Wilming 
ton, has recently shown that the curve 
of new life insurance business and that 


of commodity prices in the United 
States in the fifteen years following 
our Civil War almost exactly parallel 


one another, both in their rise and in 
their decline. If past experience will 
serve as a guide, the cost of living will 
continue to rise throughout the rest of 
the. war and for two or three years 
after the coming of peace; then will 
ensue a long and, in the aggregate, 
severe decline of commodity prices, al- 
most certainly not as welcome in actu- 
ality as in anticipation, because accom- 
panied by a similar decline in the wages 


of labor, the profits of business and 
the like. This will be the period dur- 
ing which American life insurance 


assuming it to remain in private hands 

will undergo sharper trials and worse 
discouragements than the war itself has 
brought upon it. 

Savings 

One more point of primary impor- 
tance to life insurance may perhaps “be 
touched on, viz: the rate of saving and 
the method of saving in this country. 
War in a variety of ways stimulates 
savings. The savings of the war period 
itself, however, has from the point of 
view of the national economy scarcely 
more than a phantasmal quality, be- 
cause what is saved is immediately de- 
stroyed in the military and naval op- 
erations of the war. We get thus the 
startling paradox that at the end of a 
great war the great majority of persons 
have saved, if we take the mere figures 
of Government obligations bought or 
of deposits in savings banks and the 
like as the criterion, whereas in real 
fact the country as a whole,—-and hence 
its average individual citizen is neces- 
sarily poorer,—i.e., has not saved at 
all,—because practically every item of 
the country’s wealth has been dimin- 
ished. Thus it has been customary to 
speak with some admiration of the in- 
creased savings of the population of 
Germany during the war, at the same 
time that we all know that Germany 
has as a result of the war enormously 
decreased supplies of foodstuffs, metals, 
textile and other raw materials and 
all other essential commodities. In 
short, the Germans taken as a people 
have not only not saved anything what- 
ever, but have expended in the past 
four years a large part of what they 
had formerly saved. Their asserted 
savings, therefore, are merely figures 
in books and not realities. And so, in 
a lesser degree, it is with our own war 
savings. 

When Peace Comes 

When peace comes, however, the sav- 
ings of a nation, partly induced by the 
habits of the war period and partly 
compelled by the taxation required to 


meet the interest and instalments of 
the principal of the war debt, immedi- 
ately become real savings, making the 
nation richer at a far more rapid rate 
than as if there had heen no war. 
Through these real savings of the post- 
war period the nation rapidly regains 
all the wealth it has lost during the 
war and before long finds itself richer 
than ever it was. What is most notable 
in this connection at the present time, 
however, is that the new savings in 
the United States, except insofar as it 
is devoted to the direct purchase of 
the war obligations of our Government, 
is manifestly flowing to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before through the chan- 
nel of life insurance. If the present 
writer is correct in his reasoning, we 
shall see the post-war saving of the 
United States associated to a very 
astonishing extent with life insurance. 
International Activities 
As regards the indemnity insurances 
fire, marine, casualty, liability, ete.— 
that which is of the utmost importance 
to bear in mind is that the international 
financial and commercial situation for 
this country created by the war is 
such that all the leading economic ac- 
tivities of the United States must hence- 


forth be international in character, and 
that the indemnity insurances, as Mr. 
Henry Evans has pointed out, must be 
internationalized also if they are to 
play their proper part in the country’s 
future. The internationalization of our 
industry, commerce and finance, long 
rather vaguely dreamed of by a certain 
number of our forward-looking citizens, 
has now been brought to pass, almost 
without the slightest perception of the 
great change by the average man, by 
the necessary war measure of our im- 
mense loans to our Allies—loans so 
immense that, as Mr. George E. Rob- 
erts, of the National City Bank of New 
York, has recently shown, all the gold 
annually produced in the world will 
speedily be insufficent for the payment 


of the mere interest upon them—to say 
nothing of the principal; so that the 
borrowing countries would be thrown 


back upon huge shipments of goods to 
the United States—shipments far in ex- 
cess of anything we have ever known 
or now desire—if they were to attempt 
to meet their interest and pay off their 
indebtedness in this country itself. The 
fact is that within no calculable period 
of years can they meet their interest 
and pay off their indebtedness in this 


country; the money, or a large part of 
it, must perforce remain abroad, be- 
cause no practicable means exist for 
getting it to our shores. And if Am- 
cricans are to have any use of it, they 
will have to go abroad to give it em- 
ployment. They will have to use this 
vast capital for the development of 
American enterprises—industrial, com- 
mercial and financial—in foreign lands, 
remitting to the United States no more 
than the annual usufruct of it. More- 
over, the case just stated is made much 
stronger, if our financiers and indus- 
trialists persist in their efforts to build 
up a great foreign trade in the products 
of this country, increasing by so much 
the annual amounts due us from other 
countries, but which we shall not wish 
to have remitted to us either in gold 
or goods. All this means a world-wide 
extension of American industry and 
commerce; and the American indemnity 
insurances must expect to go wherever 
American industrial and commercial en- 
terprise goes. But all this will open 
up a vast new field for the energy and 
enterprise of American insurance 
agents, as well as for American insur- 
ance companies. 
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HI¢N a man who possesses these 

necessary qualities (and you are 
not willing to admit that you lack any 
one of them, are you?) joins the field 
force of a Company which issues poli- 
cies containing Double Indemnity, Dis- 
ability, Annuity and Waiver of Premium 





Clauses in addition 


attractive features and besides, grants 
Health Service, Insurance Money In- 
vestment Service, etc., 


he iIders 


| HE’S SURE TO WIN 


Such a company is 


THE 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Established 


Paid business 1917, $24,816,657.00, exceeding by 
over $3,750,000, the largest amount paid for 


in any other year in the 


For a direct Agency connection, address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


-ooeeee 48,483,312.38 


to many other 


free to all policy- 





1860 
$54,664,135.11 


nd.... 5,880,822.73 
.. +++ 169,043,316.00 


Company’s history. 
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The Power to Sell Insurance 


(Continued from page 13) 


nouncement of the contest personal let- 
ters are sent to all participants and at- 
tractive printed matter mailed to them 
which stirs them up and gets them 
working and a corps of experts contin- 
ually coach them from the Home Office. 

To enter any athletic game whole- 
heartedly, one must have a keen zest 
for combat. A man who does not play 
to win, loses interest. An agent who 
does not enter a contest enthusiastically 
is usually not a good loser and has a 
faint streak of yellow in him, for analy- 
sis will usually show that the reason 
for it is that he is afraid of being beat- 
en. Such agents don’t really enjoy 
games at all and do not play them with 
persistence. 

The recent great June Drive of the 
New England Mutual, which was called 
Policyholders’ Month 1918, in which 
the producers of that company went 
“over the top” with more than $7,500,- 
000 production paid-for new insurance 
is a fitting example of what response 
loyal agents will make to a vigorous 
well-organized contest for life insur- 
ance. 

Company Publications 

Company papers containing live ar- 
ticles of interest and illustrations about 
the company and its policies are inspir- 
ing to the agent in the field. The 
trouble with most company papers is 
that there is too much slapdash about 
them or there is too stiff a dignity in 
them. Between these two is a happy 
medium. 

Agency Meetings 

Some general agents and managers 
get their agents together every morn- 
ing, even for a minute only, to talk over 
conditions and to send them out in the 
field with a cordial word or a bit of ad- 
vice on some particular subject. 

Advertising 

Advertising intelligently directed is 
one of the greatest powers in the sale of 
insurance and is practically invincible. 
Unless a company and agent advertise 
they remain stationary and do not pros- 
per. Competition requires them to keep 
their business and names constantly 
before the public, for if they do not, 
they will be pushed aside by more en- 
terprising companies and persons. 

A study of the big companies will 
convince even a casual observer that 
these business-getters have efficient 
power plants, known as selling depart- 
ments or agency departments. 

These departments are constantly in- 
venting new schemes to get business 
and their job is to direct the publicity 
of the company. 

Advertising consists of: 

Direct publicity by means of letters, 
circulars, posters, booklets and nation- 
al advertising in magazines and news- 
papers and insurance weeklies. 

General publicity by means of ar- 
ticles of real news concerning the com- 
pany being sent to the daily newspapers 
and the insurance weeklies; and adver- 
tising schemes, such as the issuing of 
“alendars, blotters, key rings, rulers, 
paper cutters, and other novelties, and 
the preparation of posters, window dis- 
plays, policy labels, attractive inserts, 
household mementos, ete. 

Successful agents usually follow up 
the company’s program of publicity 
with local advertising. The question of 
advertising for local papers must be a 
direct appeal to people who need in- 
surance. The proper seasons for this 
class of advertising are directly after 
fires, during dry spells, building and 
moving seasons, after a terrible rail- 
road wreck or an automobile accident, 
or the robbery of a home, etc., depend- 
ing on the class of insurance to be sold. 

Cites Some Cases 

One of the foremost National adver- 
tising campaigns is “Get Aetna-ized”, 
the accident insurance advertising of 
the Aetna Life. Harry Porter, the agent 
of this campaign, in an address con- 
cerning this series said that “cold ar- 


guments in accident insurance advertis- 
ug jacked Warmth OL appeal. Known 
prmituuve emotions were taken advan- 
wuge of today and a decision was pro- 
peiied by making up a reader’s nmund 
ior him. After his interest and possibly 
his tears were aroused, we make him 
sign the coupon and leave him Lttic 
else to do.” 

Another national campaign of adver- 
tising 1s that of the HMaruord Fire In- 
surance Co. in speaking about this 
campaign the excellent Company publi- 
cation, “he Hartford Agent,” recenuy 
said tnat every Hartford advertisement 
Was an opportunity to boost; that “Hart- 
ford provection’” was now a household 
word and was spreading the gospel of 
insurance, more insurance and complete 
protection, 

Newspaper cuts of advertisements are 
furnished by the company and an illus- 
trated letter to send out to the agents, 
mail list and a large reproduction ol 
the advertising are furmshed on re- 
quest. 

Indiana Window Display 


James M. Woodhouse, who was tle 
capable manager of the Phoenix Mutual 
for Indiana, recently evolved a window 
display of life insurance at Evansville, 
Ind., which brought throngs to see his 
interesting exhibit. A vacant store on 
the main street of the city was hired. 
Prominent in the window was an elec- 
tric light which flashed on and off. A 
big sign in the window called attention 
to the fact that every time the light 
went out some one died. Various life 
insurance facts were bulletined in the 
window and attractive circulars were 
issued inside the store. 

Robert C. Knox, manager of the Aetna 
Life for Connecticut, has introduced a 
new system of sign advertising in Hart- 
ford. He has a display case in front of 
his office containing up-to-date pictures 
of the war, ete., in addition to which he 
has something original to say each day 
about a burglary policy, an automobile 
policy, a fire policy, a workmen’s com- 
pensation policy, a surety bond, etc. 
Crowds read his daily pictorial letter. 


Company Schools 


To develop power in its agents in the 
selling end of the business some com- 
panies undertake to have home oflice 
and correspondence schools. Funda- 
mentals of the business are taught by 
experts. In the home office schools can- 
didates apply for positions and if they 
show aptitude for the work and have 
the right sort of disposition they are 
taken into the school and a whole lot 
of concentration put in on them. 

The objects of the school are to get 
agents into a state of mind where they 
will continue to teach themselves. They 
are taught to observe, listen, read, dis- 
cuss and think. 

The course covers a certain period of 
time. The students’ expenses are usu- 
ally borne by the company and they 
are paid salaries as well. The school 
is in charge of an instructor who is 
an experienced teacher in salesmanship. 
The prospective agents are taught to 
know the policies the company is sell- 
ing, the history of the company and be- 
come personally acquainted with the 
home office officials and heads of de- 
partments so that when he goes into 
his territory he is a thorough company 
man. 

He is taught in these schools to find 
the right kind of prospects and how to 
follow them up. He is told how to get 
advance information about every pros- 
pect he is to meet. How to sell insur- 
ance is the science he must learn be- 
fore he goes forth to conquer in the 
field. He must find out how to prepare 
for the interview, how to approach his 
prospect, how to describe his policies, 
how to close, etc. 

He is told not to do all the talking 
and not to bore the prospect. All the 
prospect desires is a good proposition. 


He should pause at the right time and 
give the prospect a chance to sign. 
Above all, he should always keep some- 
thing in reserve for final arguments. 

Among home oflice scnools, one of the 
best known is that of the Travelers In- 
surance Co., Hartford. This school is 
very successfully conducted by Louis 
N. Denniston and assistants and several 
sessions are held annually. Graduates 
of the school are sent out as cashiers 
and eventually become branch oflice 
managers. 

Metropolitan’s Course 

Many companies have reading courses 
in life insurance. A course issued by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
contains the following: 

Lesson I. History of Life Insurance. 

Lesson II. Mortality. 

Lesson Ill. Interest. 

Lesson IV. Natural Premium and As- 
sessment Insurance. 

Lesson V. Level Premium and Legal 
Reserve Insurance. 

Lesson VI. Analysis of a Premium. 

Lesson VII. Types of Policies. 

Lesson VIII. Types of Policies. 

Lesson IX. Industrial Insurance. 

Lesson X. Moral and physical hazards 
in Life Insurance. 

The Insurance Institute of America, 
an organization for students of fire, life, 
and casualty insurance, conducts courses 
of instruction and examinations in vari- 
ous insurance centers of the country, 
including New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Hartford, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Mem- 
phis, Pittsburgh, ete. 

The National Association of Corpora 
tion Schools is a sort of clearing house 
for business instruction schools. The 
functions of this association are to de- 
velop the efficiency of the individual 
employee, to increase efficiency in in- 
dustry and to have the courses in es- 
tablished educational institutions modi 
fied to meet more fully the needs of the 
industry. A valuable publication is is 
sued monthly giving methods of select 
ing men in business, methods of con 
ducting schools and other’ business 
educational plans. 


Conventions 

Meetings of agents stimulate ambition 
and impel confidence and courage. 
Iivery agent wants to make the conven- 
tion and puts his heart and energies 
into qualifying by writing the required 
amount of business so that he may be 
recognized as one of the leading field 
men of the company. The big value of 
these meetings is the exchange of ideas 
and the talking over of business prob- 
lems. 

In the field an agent is up against 
men of all kinds of ability. He must 
interview the practical men, the im- 
practical, the energetic, the shrewd, the 
impulsive, ete. In conventions he hears 
how other agents meet these various 
classes of people. He swaps experi 
ence and discusses plans with them 
and listens to important home oflice 
announcements. The oldest veteran in 
the service does not know it all. There 
is always something more to know and 
to discard. He becomes personally ac 
quainted with the company’s leaders; 
he is inspired at these conventions to 
go back home and do more than ever 
before. 

Wives of agents should be asked to 
come to conventions for the purpose of 
securing their co-operation in their hus- 
band’s business of selling insurance. 
The National Cash Register Co. employs 
this plan to great advantage. Too many 
wives do not know what their husbands’ 
business is like and special meetings of 
their own at conventions, tell them 
through snappy demonstrations just 
what their husbands do and where they 
stand. Such meetings secure a better 
spirit of co-operation between husband 
and wife. She is told at the conven- 
tion to give her husband encourage- 
ment and assist him in the little ways 
that count for his good health and effi- 
ciency. 

The stories of the activities of the re- 
cent Equitable Life convention at As- 
bury Park tells the reasons why meet- 


ings of agents result in great profit. As 
reported in a recent issue, The Wastern 
Underwriter said concerning the useful- 
ness of these meetings: 

“After plugging all year to win mem- 
bership in one of the Equitable Life’s 
Clubs, those who are fortunate enough 
to qualify gather in various sections of 
ihe United States to indulge in several 
days of the most strenuous work possi- 
ble, swapping experiences, discussing 
plans and listening to important an- 
nouncements from the Home Office. 
The Equitable Life Club meetings are 
bee-hives of activity. They are filled 
with action from beginning to end. 
There is a real Equitable spirit which 
dominates the delegates on this day. 
lt is a spirit that puts life into life in- 
surance, It is a spirit that gets more 
for delegates attending any meetings. 
It is a spirit that should be found in all 
meetings of life insurance men where 
they are gathered together for business 
conferences,” 

The indifference of prospects as to 
who shall insure them, the following 
up of things begun, the laying out of 
a sales campaign for more and better 
business, character building and health 
conservation are problems for produe 
ing power in the man, in the field, but 
by equipping himself thoroughly with 
all possible knowledge on insurane 
subjects he will create in his prospect 
the desire to purchase and in himself 
a more intensive desire to sell, 


Cackling of Hen Gave 


Inspiration For Sale 
By Albert M. Walls, Salisbury, Md., 
General Agent Continental Life 

It was a cold day in January about 
three years ago, and I drove out to a 
farmer’s house about ten miles from 
town to deliver a thirty-year endow- 
ment. I found the husband and wife 
at home. Both were pleased with 
the contract, but Mr. Macintyre, (the 
applicant), an extremely cautious per- 
son, said that while he had the money 
at that time to pay the first premium, 
he was not so sure of the future. Of 
course, I used every argument to over- 
come this objection, but seemed unable 
to do so until a hen cackled and Mrs’ 
MacIntyre ran out of doors to bring 
the egg in to keep it from freezing, the 
weather being bitterly cold. 

As she returned to the room, holding 
the egg in her hand, I said, “Mrs. Mac 
Intyre, what are eggs worth?” “Thirty 
six cents per dozen,” she replied. I 
immediately asked if they did not 
average twenty cents per dozen the 
year round, to which she answered, 


“Certainly, and possibly more. 


No Argument Like An Egg Argument 
These Days 

That was my cue. I immediately 
pointed out: “Why, you and your 
husband should not worry about this 
policy. You have the money to make 
the first payment and all that is neces- 
sary for you to do is to put a half a 
dozen hens in a coop and the eggs from 
them will take care of the premium on 
this policy, which will amount to about 
ten cents per day.” 

The wife thought the idea a bright 
one, Seizing her husband's check 
book, which was on a table, she said 
to her husband 

“Darling, I like that idea We will 
shut up six hens and take the eggs from 
them and let them pay for the policy.” 
During this time she was writing out 
the check, which she passed over to her 
husband for his signature. He signed 
it. 

I might add that this policy is still in 
force and the husband and wife are 
counted among my best friends today. 
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Soliciting as Seen 
By A. L. Farmer 


GOOD ADVICE FROM OKLAHOMA 


Man Who Helped Write $70,000 Pre- 
mium Says, Know Insurance Need 
When You See It 


Since January 1 the business of A. I, 
Farmer and A. i, Duran, New York Life 
special agents in Tulsa, Okla., is in excess 
of $3,000,000. They wrote one premium 
of $70,000. Mr. Farmer was asked by 
The Eastern Underwriter to write some 
thing about salesmanship especially for 
this edition. What he wrote follows: 

There are many important essentials 
to the successful conduct of a life in 
surance agency, but to my mind the 
three greatest are these: 

First, hard and continuous work. 
Second, the cultivation of the fac 
ulty of determining what constitutes 

“a prospect. 

Third, the employment of tact and 


judgment in the solicitation of busi 

ness. 

The man without education, tact or 
will get some business if he 


judgment 
continually works. The man having the 
maximum of tact and judgment will get 
very little business if he does not work 
I have seen men produce large volumes 
of business with apparently little effort, 
but on closer investigation of thei! 
methods | discovered that while they 
were not always on the street hunting 
people, they were always studying thei 
business and mentally seanning the 
horizon for possible applicants. 
Getting Established 

The most successful life insurance 
men of my acquaintance are men who 
have settled in thriving, prosperous 
communities, and become an active, in 
tegral part of these communities, inter 
esting themselves in its affairs and mak 
ing themselves generally useful) and 
helpful to the publie in general, and to 
their clients in particular. As time 
foes on such men come to be known as 
representative men, and the public is 
inclined to look upon them, not as a 
representative of their respective com 
panies, but as the company itself. Hav 
ing established themselves as being re 
liable, and as setting the interest of 
their clients above their own selfish in 
terests, the public is inclined more 
often than not to leave not only the 
character of policy to the judgment of 
the agent, but to leave the amount of 
insurance to be taken to his judgment. 

Thus, this agency often does not refer 
to the amount of insurance in discussing 
an increase with the prospective appli- 
cant, but we direct our attention to im 
pressing the prospect with the need for 
a given form of policy, or the need of 
protection along certain lines. Having 
fixed this idea in the applicant’s mind, 
he is usually willing to abide by our 
judgment as to what the amount of in- 
surance shall be. Generally speaking, 
an agent living in the ordinary city has 


sufficient knowledge before talking to 
his client of that client’s business to 
determine better than the client him 


self, not only the form of policy best 
suited to his needs, but the amount of 
insurance which he can carry without 
serious difficulty. 

In our experience of nearly eleven 
years in one district, we have in less 
than a score of instances written a man 
60 small an amount of insurance that 
he subsequently was induced to buy an 
additional sum from another agent with- 
in twelve months thereafter. During 
the same experience we have been 
forced to reduce the amount of insur- 
ance written in only an occasional in- 
stance. 

When Insurance is Wanted 

It would appear that many agents 
fail of success because they do not know 
a prospect when they meet it in the 
middle of the road. They fail to take 
note of the need for insurance where 
a man is enlarging his business; they 


fail to write wealthy men because they Full 


do not bring to the attention of these 
men the need of insurance for inheri- 
tance tax purposes, or they do not sell 
an income policy in such a case because 
they do not impress the wealthy man 
with the certain fact that wealth is the 
most elusive thing in the world. They 
do not grasp the idea that a sudden 
death in a family is likely to impress 
other members of that family with the 
uncertainty of life; they do not see 
that an increase in a family should call 
for additional insurance protection, be- 
cause that increase means added liabil- 
ity. Many such agents do not under- 
take to discover who makes mortgages, 
what concerns issue bonds, and they 
are not in touch with any banking in- 
stitution who could give them data up- 
on heavy borrowers of money. They do 
not take advantage of the fact that even 
though a man may be involved in bank- 
ruptey, he may save from the wreck 
enough to buy insurance to secure his 
dependents because of their loss of 
fortune, . 

To my mind the life insurance busi- 
ness is the one and only business in 
the world which enables a representa- 
tive to profit from almost every turn in 


human affairs. If people in his com- 
munity grow richer, he gains by rea- 
con of the fact. If they grow poorer 


there is a greater need for his goods. 
If death enters the door, his opportun 


ity is there. If he buys groceries, dry 
goods, jewelry or clothing, the man with 
whom he transacts business is almost 
sure to return that favor in time. 

With such an unlimited field of en- 
deavor, is there any reason why any 
normal man, or one with reasonable in- 


tellect, should fail of success in the 
business of life insurance? 
TERM POLICIES 
This is Time to Make a General Can- 
vass For Purpose of Converting 
Them 
Term insurance is temporary insur- 
ance. Nine out of ten men who buy 


Term policies fully intend to place their 
insurance on a more substantial footing 


a little later on, but it is well estab- 
lished that these policyholders seldom 
convert of their own initiative. They 


wait for an agent to come and persuade 
them into it or they wait for the Com- 
pany to notify them that the term 
period has expired and the policy must 


be converted. 

“At present writing, we do not know 
offhand how many Term policies we 
have in foree throughout the United 


States, or how many of these are ripe 
for conversion, but we do know there is 
a tremendous amount of money in cir- 
culation just now and that thousands 
of men are financially able to-day to 
negotiate permanent insurance who 
might not have been able to do this a 
couple of years ago,” says the “Fi 
delity Fieldman,” published by the Fi- 
delity Mutual Life. “Every man with 
money is trying to find a safe place to 
put it. A man with money and a Term 
policy couldn’t find a safer place or a 
more logical business arrangement than 
to put some of his surplus into the im- 


mediate conversion of his Term Poli 
cies into a more stable and enduring 
form of protection. The prosperous 


conditions all around us argue strongly 
for a general canvass of all our Term 
Policyholders. Every case is worth 
a call. 

“Incidentally, it is quite common just 
now to receive applications for addi 
tional insurance growing out of the 
agent's effort to convert term business.” 


“Even a life insurance company can- 


not afford to insure one life—it can 
only afford to give insurance when 
there is a group of policyholders. If 


a life insurance company cannot afford 
to insure one life, how much less can 


you?” The John Hancock Satchel. 
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IF 1 WERE KING 


By Henry Moir, President of Actuarial Society of America, and 





Actuary of Home Life 














We all build castles in the air and 
arvink from a bubbling spring of joy 
wiien w2 give vent to our imagination 
and dwell upon what we would do, if 
we were someone else—a really import- 
ant personage! So the actuary often 
fancies himself an agent, and discards 
kis modest fixed salary in favor of a 
proper system of remuneration depend- 
ing upon the results achieved. At such 
times, with pipe in good order and lux- 
uriously lounging in a library chair, he 
writes—not $12,000,000 a year as does 
Mr. Rosen—but $100,000,000 or more, 
as his vision follows the smoke drifting 
towards the ceiling. After all there is 
scme solid foundation for these happy 
fancies, because the planning of poli- 
cies, the special features, the privileges 
and benefits, all rest with the actuary, 
eud hundreds of millions of insurance 
are written as the result of his efforts. 
Would that he might also secure a com- 
mission on results! 

If I were an agent, mixing with the 
same class of people I meet from day 
to day in business, on the train in the 
morning, or on the golf course, I 
should devote most of my energies to 
the writing of Limited Payment Poli- 
cies. There is a_ flexibility about 
them and an attractiveness to thought- 
ful men which does not hold in the case 
of the Ordinary Life or the Endowment 
Policy. 


We All Expect a Long Life 


In the first place it is so easy to get 
a thougitful man to endorse the view 
tnat his old age must not be burdened 
with premium payments. The basic 
theught in life insurance is compensa- 
tion for early death; but, in spite of 
this primary intention, nearly every 
man has within him a strong feeling of 
hope and expectation that he may reach 
a ripe c:d age, to be then honored and 
respected by his fellows. He does not 
want the burden of premium payments 
after age 65 or 70. 

The point of resistance to meet is 
that the cost is decidedly greater than 
that of the Ordinary Life Policy; but 
many agents forget that there is no 
particular magic in the 20 Payment 
Life form; if they study their rate 
books properly they will usually find 
that a 30 Payment rate is available. 
For a young man of 40 the difference 
between a 30 Payment rate of $33.50 
and an Ordinary Life rate of $30.94 is 
a small matter that a good agent can 
waive aside. The higher rate carries 
greater cash vaiues and dividends. At 
ycunger ages a longer period can be 
used, if necessary. For example, at 
age 25 the 40 Payment Life rate of 
$21.57 compares with an Ordinary Life 
rate of $20.14. These long term policies 
need only be urged when the applicant 
wants a large amount of insurance for 
the premium he can pay,—as in the 
case of a young man recently married 


or with a young family and increasing 
recponsibility and expense. So far we 
hove dealt with the Limited Payment 
in relation to the Ordinary Life Policy. 


The Other Side of the Shield 


The other side of the shield is equal- 
ly interesting. Many prospects for life 
insurance want to make a provision for 
their own old age. They can do this 
better by the Limited Payment Policy 
than they can by taking an Endow- 
ment. Several of the progressive com- 
panies have for several years been writ- 
ing Limited Payment Policies contain- 
iz what is called an “Endowment 
Option.” It was one of the simplest de- 
vceiopments which came from the actu- 
ary, the force and benefit of which has 
not been realized, even yet, by agency 
men. At age 25, the 10 Payment Life 
rate is nearly the same as a 20 Year 
Endowment premium. If an applicant 


of age 25 suggests that he would like a 
20 Year Endowment Policy, a good 
agent can convince him in a few min- 
utes that he can get a much more flex- 
ible contract in a 10 Payment Life. At 
the end of ten years he may discontinue 
premium payments and keep his insur- 
ance paid-up; but if at that time he still 
w-shes an Endowment, he can continue 
paying the same premium he has paid 
during the first ten years and secure the 
sum insured for himself at the end of 
twenty years. He would get an addi- 
tional cash payment at that time of $30 
($1,030 in all) which equalizes, 
pletely and exactly, the slightly larger 
premium he paid over the regular 20 
Year Endowment rate. The same prin- 
ciple can be and is applied to all the 
other forms of Limited Payment Poli- 
cies. For example—a 15 Payment 
Policy at age 46 has a premium nearly 
the same as a 20 Year Endowment at 


com- 


age 46. The 20 Payment Policy at age 
30 has a premium nearly the same as 
a 30 Year Endowment, and so forth. 
What defense has Mr. Endowment 
against a suffrage attack like this by 
Miss Limited Payment? 


Fair Play and Flexibility. 


At all ages there is an Endowment 
period which represents the equiv- 
alent premium to that of the Limited 
Payment Policy. At age 35, a 20 Pay- 
ment premium is just about the same 
as an Endowment maturing in twenty- 
eight years. An applicant may take 
the 20 Payment Policy; at the end of 
twenty years he may either take his 
peid-up insurance at that time or he 
may find himself in a position to con- 
tinue paying the same premium for 
eight years more, when he draws the 
svm insured in his own lifetime, with 
a small bonus to compensate for the 
few cents which he has paid each year 
in excess of the mathematical 20 Year 
ndowment rate. Fair play and flex- 
ibility are the feature of such policies. 

Agents, put on your thinking caps 
and enjoy a pipe or cigar with the ac- 
tvuary—you will find something besides 
foolish fancies in the curling clouds. 














The Habit Talk 


By Hugh S. Hince, Editor The Connecticut Mutal Life 














The habit talk is something like the 
artist’s box of water colors. Each 
color is in its own place, which never 
changes, and at nio time are two col- 
ors to be found in one position in the 
box. The artist, by constant use, be- 
comes so accustomed to the position 
of the various colors that he is often 
able to dip his brush into them with- 
out looking to see exactly what he is 
doing. Indeed, he can keep his eyes 
focused on his subject without being 
at all distracted by the mechanical 
process of taking up more color with 
his brush. This makes it possible for 
him to keep his attention on the effect 
of the color which he applies to his 
painting of the subject. 


Very similarly with the habit talk. 
The principles of the sale always re- 
main constant, and it is only the 
phraseology which we use in present- 
ing our proposition which is subject to 
frequent change. With a habit talk 
properly arranged in correct sequence 
and habitually used, the time will come 
when we shall be able to apply color- 
ful arguments without having the me- 
chanics of our sales talk intrude upon 
our consciousness in any way, and we 
shall be able to study the results upon 
our prospect of what we say, without 
dividing our attention between his re- 
action and the task of memorizing the 
various steps of our habit talk. 

Perhaps a more concrete illustration 
of a habit talk is to liken it to a card- 

dex filing system containing guides 
and cards headed so as to be con- 
venient for the framework and ma- 
terial of a habit talk. 


Some one has said that a good pic- 
ture is worth a million words, so we 


will try to picture the relation be- 
tween a habit talk and a card file. 

The illustration given shows roughly 
how the main divisions of a habit talk 
may be marked out on large guides, 
having tabs on the left of the file. Be- 
hind them, having tabs to the right of 
the file, are the various cards to be 
used for the actual wording of the 
parts of the habit talk. 

It is quite obvious that the headings 


quently; indeed, probably no week will 
go by without the agent learning some 
thing which will cause him to change 
his method of presenting some part of 
his proposition. As soon as he has de- 
cided upon such a change he should 
take the corresponding card out of his 
habit talk and rewrite it to suit the 
better plan which he has found by ex- 
perience. 


It is not readily understood why the 
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in our illustration have not been care- 
fully studied and are only presented to 
show the method of building a habit 
talk. Of course each selling organiza- 
tion which wishes to develop a habit 
talk will first of all develop a frame 
on which to build it. It is this frame 
that is illustrated above. The actual 
sub-divisions in the frame require a 
good deal of careful study. Once de- 
cided upon, the frame of a habit talk 
will seldom, if ever, change. But the 
material on each of the cards under 
the various headings will change fre- 


saleman should feel himself competent 
to proceed without a habit talk any 
more than an actor might consider 
himself competent to “put over” a 
vaudeville sketch without rehearsing 
it or knowing anything at all about 
what he was going to do when he went 
on the stage. Of course, we ali know 
that vaudeville artists study each part 
of their lines very minutely and know 
exactly what they would do in almost 
any circumstance which might arise 
in their experience. And it is this 
finish and polish and _ studiousness 
that allows the successful vaudeville 
artist to, as they say in the theatrical 
business, “put over” his act. 
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What Counts Most 
in Personality 


IT’S HEART, SAYS LORIN HORD 


Minneapolis Man Explains Why Many 
Agents, Not Physically At- 
tractive, Win Out 


By Lorin Hord, Manager Home Life, 
Minneapolis 


gives three definitions of 

Number one being “That 
which constitutes distinction of  per- 
son.” Passing number two, number 
three says, “That quality of the law 
which concerns the condition, state and 
capacity of persons.” Definition num- 
ber one is the thought I have in mind: 
i. e., that which constitutes distinction 
of person or individuality. 

Judge Ben Lindsay, of Denver, re- 
cently had a case before him of a boy 
who stole a pocket book. The lad 
was questioned by everybody about 
him charging him with the theft, and 
he denied it vehemently every time. 
When he was brought before the judge 
the latter said: “Well, Robert, did you 
take the pocket book?” and he imme- 
diately replied: “Yes, sir.” The Judge 
asked him why he denied it to every- 
body and he said he did not know 
except that he guessed he did not like 
their faces. 

Personality of Christ 

I wonder how many of us have tried 
to contemplate the personality of the 
Christ, how He drew thousands to Him. 
I have often thought that the painters 
who have tried to imagine His face 
have failed utterly in picturing that 
wonderful personality, except one phase, 
the Man of Sorrows. We know that 
He had red blood in Him and we know 
that He had fighting blood. We, of 
course, know above all else of His tre- 


Webster 
personality. 


mendous power to love His fellow men. 
Right here is the keynote in my judg- 
ment of a salesman’s capacity for do- 
ing business and for having the kind 
of personality that draws men and cus- 
tomers to him and puts shekels in his 
pocket. 


This keynote that I am trying to in- 
dicate and the one that rises above all 
in my judgment is the ability of the 
salesman to love his fellowmen. To 
have the fulness of this gift would be 
to become the personification of Christ, 
but this quality will do more toward 
bringing results than any other that 
harks back to the fruits of the spirit 
as indicated by scripture. 


Creating Your Own Atmosphere 


Have you ever asked yourself this 
question: Why is it that one man can 
write $1,000,000 of business in a year, 
while I have a hard time producing 
$100,000? Why is it that I have trouble 
getting into a man’s office, being 
obliged to spend time thinking up ways 
and means to accomplish this, while 
other life insurance men enter without 
even a card? Why is it that I create 
an atmosphere that shows in the cus- 
tomer’s manner that he wants me to 
leave, while another salesman has been 
invited to remain and even lunch with 
the customer? Why is it that my own 
brother-in-law (and without any family 
fights that I have ever heard of) will 
quietly buy insurance of the other 
salesman? Why is it that the presi- 
dent of the bank who has a dozen life 
insurance accounts, will favor person- 
ally one or two men with his business? 
Why is it that some life insurance men 
are taken into social clubs in a hurry 


while others are put on the waiting 
list until they withdraw their names? 
Why is it that some men do a good 


business with lesser companies, and 
others do a poor business with better 
companies? 
The Man Physically Handicapped 
The answer to these questions is per- 


sonality. If nature endowed you with 
six feet of stature, with a _ well-chis- 
eled face, a clean-cut expression and an 
honest eye, a firm mouth and a fight- 
ing jaw, a pleasant smile and 180 
pounds of bone and sinew, you already 
have many of the attributes which are 
effective, but suppose you haven’t even 
one of these things to your credit. 
Then, of course, you are handicapped, 
and then what? Why it is up to you 
to develop the spirit I have indicated 
of loving every one and your counte- 
nance will soon brighten and you will 
have touched the responsive chord in 
most hearts so that many will patron- 
ize you and the remarks of your jeal- 
ous competitors will be not different 
from that of the jealous woman who 
says: “I do not see what she sees in 
him.” That’s the spirit that sells and 
that’s the spirit that makes them stay 
sold. A man does not have to be small 
in stature to be a shrimp: Neither does 
he have to be large in stature to be 
big, whole souled and responsive. You 
can somehow cultivate bigness, real 
bigness that can stand criticism, big- 
ness that can rise above small deal- 
ings, bigness that can lose with a 
smile, bigness that will want you on 
committees, bigness that will make the 
office always seek you and not you seek 
the office, and finally bigness that can 
forgive a wrong and trust to God Al- 
mighty to handle the wrong doer, then 
you have begun to live and be a real 
insurance salesman. 
Quotes J. |. D. Bristol 

This is the most ideal time to stop 
this paper, and this thought is not ex- 
actly relevant, but it is a thought 
that bothered me for years and I expect 
it has«bothered many others. And it 
has not to do with the man of ordinary 
caliber. I will try to show you what 
I mean, by quoting something I heard 
John I. D. Bristol, of New York, say 
more than ten years ago. “One hun- 
dred and ten calls will write $6,000 of 
business. $6,000 of business will make 
$110. It is a dollar a call and it is a 


question of how many dollars you want 
to earn by how fast you work.” 


Of men whom I know very well one 
who is a high-grade man in every par- 
ticular, seems to follow this method. 
He is on the streets shortly after 9 
o’clock and is still on the go as late as 
5.30 in the afternoon and he has told 
me that he even turns to the city di- 
rectory for names at times. Mind you, 
he has a premium collection of over 
$300,000 and he has been on our streets 
for twenty years and still this is the 
way he plays the game. He is success- 
ful and his methods have worried me 
very much. I have turned these meth- 
ods over in my mind, until I finally de- 
cided I would depend upon a woman’s 
intuition to settle it once for all; so I 
I put it up to my wife. I asked her 
if I should develop a card system along 
the lines of this man whom she knows 
about. She replied abruptly: “Most 
certainly not. You couldn’t follow a 
system like that two days.” Yet I hap- 
pen to know that my personal business 
for the past five years has been in ex- 
cess of this general agent’s. He must 
see thirty people a day and I must con- 
fess to the weakness of not seeing more 
than two people a day. 


Loves His Fellowman 


Now then, both of us have a system. 
His is the modern efficiency system. 
Mine you might call the follow the line 
of least resistance system. And if you 
were to ask me how I manage to pro- 
duce half a million of personal busi- 
ness a year, that is of actual writing 
not brokerage, I will lay no claim to 
any efficiency for I haven’t a single at- 


tribute of efficiency, if it is to be 
counted on the conventional line of 
actuarial knowledge and plodding, but 


I do believe there is developed in me 
the quality I have already indicated, 
and that is I have more than the aver- 


age person’s love for my fellowmen, 
and I believe that is the thing that 
touches the responsive chord for me 


v.hen soliciting life insurance. 


Illinois Rated First As War Food Producer 











ee this year is producing its greatest food crop, and with the greatest labor 
shortage the state has ever had the crops are being cared for. 


There are five counties in Illinois, any one.of which produces more bushels of cereal 
crops than the combined total cereal crop of the six New England states. 


We have several splendid openings in Illinois for men who can write life insurance 
and handle territory. 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


—GREATEST ILLINOIS COMPANY— 
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Writing Insurance In Mexico 





By James H. Washburn, Consulting Actuary 


now located in ‘New York, recently returned from Mexico, where he had unusual opportunities of studving life insurance for some time. 














The business of writing insurance in 
Mexico might at first thought be pre- 
sumed, in view of the vast wealth of 
ihe country, to be governed by the 
ame principles as those which guide 
“at line in the United States. While 
this is true in a general sense, it is 
quite different when considering 
details. 

Great Distances a Handicap 

In the first place the distances be- 
tween the large cities in Mexico are 
much greater than those in the United 
States. It takes at least a day to 
travel from one important city to an- 
other, while, for a similar trip in the 
United States, the time required in 
the most populous portions of the 
country, is a matter ranging from a 
few minutes to four or five hours. 
For example, a man with headquarters 
in New York City may reach Jersey 
City, Hoboken or Weehawken in five 
minutes by ferry. Newark, Yonkers, 
Mt. Vernon or New Rochelle may be 
reached in from fifteen to forty-five 
minutes. Taking a similar trip from the 
City of Mexico, the time required to the 
nearest important city to the north, Que- 
retaro, is at least eight hours, to the 
east is Vera Cruz requiring twelve or 
more hours. To reach Pueblo to the 
south one must travel all day, and to 
the west lies Guadalajara requiring an- 
other day’s ride. The only exception 
is the city of Pachuca which is about 
four hours’ run from the City of Mex- 
ico. Then, too, the large haciendas (ran- 
ches) are so vast in extent that it takes 
an agent most of a day to interview 
one or two prospects. 

Small Insurable Population 

It is interesting to note that, al- 
though Mexico is about one-fourth the 
size of the United States, geographical- 
ly speaking, it has a population ap- 
proximating one-seventh that of our 
-wn country. When we realize that 
nly three or four million people in 
Mexico are insurable and that these 
are very irregularly distributed, the 
insurance man constantly encounters 
aother serious handicap. 

Difficulties Encountered 

Mexico has 16,000 miles of railroads 
while Continental United States has 
more than 231 thousand miles. Thus 
we see that, taken man for man and 
acre for acre, the railroad facilities of 
the United States of America are twice 
as good to the insurance salesman as 
those of Mexico. However, when we 
compare the insurable populations of 
the two countries, it is evident that 
the insurance man in Mexico en- 
counters sixteen difficulties while his 
companion in the United States is lab- 
oring with one. When we also con- 
sider the infrequent intervals at which 
trains are run in Mexico, then the 
insurance man’s lot is still harder. 

During recent years paper money has 
proved a serious stumbling block to the 
insurance salesman; that however, has 


been remedied by the Governmental 
Decree of December fifteenth, 1916, 
which placed all activities of Mexico 
on the gold basis. The best results 
are still unobtainable, however, on ac- 
count of the serious lack of banking 
facilities throughout the country. There 
was a time when one could pay his 
debts by sending the customary check. 
Nowadays all business is transacted by 
the direct exchange of metallic money. 
Consequently the insurance field man 
must be not only a salesman but an 
expressman as well. Coupled with this 
s also the serious lack of liquid cur- 
rency which is daily becoming more 
evident. 


Advantages Enjoyed in Mexico 


While an insurance agent works in 
Mexico is under many difficulties, he en- 
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joys a great many counterbalancing ad- 
vantages. 

The first element in favor of one 
pursuing any line of enterprise in Mex- 
ico, is the climate. During only a few 
hours’ travel a man may encounter 
every variety of climate, from the heat 
of the tropics on the Gulf and Pacific 
coasts and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
to the crisp, energizing atmosphere of 
Mexico’s vast table land which con- 
tains its largest, most important cities 
and its richest mines. One can never 
neglect his work on account of snow 
and ice or the intense cold, his oppor- 
tunities are limited only by his capacity 
to do things. 


Unlimited Natural Wealth 

The natural wealth of Mexico is so 
great that the average insurable man 
in that country carries a much larger 
amount of insurance than the same 
man in the United States. It is no 
uncommon thing to see applications for 
amounts ranging from five to ten thou- 
sand dollars each. The wealthy ranch 
owners fly for even higher game and 
the usual application from that source 
is for amounts from twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars upwards. This condition 
naturally neutralizes many difficulties 
under which the insurance agent must 
operate. After he lands his prospect 
his reward is both easy and munificent, 
and, if he has used proper methods and 
maintains these afterward, he will be 
sure to reap a rich harvest with each 
and all of his prospects. 


High Commissions Paid 
The commissions paid in Mexico are 





much higher than those in the United 
States. This is true both from the 
viewpoint of rate of commission and 
from the number of dollars and cents 
paid for each unit of insurance. The 
tropical rate of life insurance premium 
is now being charged throughout Mex- 
ico; this premium averages ten dollars 
more per thousand dollars of insurance 
than that charged in the United States. 
The commissions paid on the usual kinds 
of policies in Mexico average 10 per cent 
higher than those paid in the United 
States. After we have stopped to fig- 
ure the whole thing out we find that 
the insurance agent in Mexico, especi- 
ally as applies to life insurance, is 
about nine dollars richer in commis- 
sions for each thousand dollars of in- 
surance placed, than his brother in 
harness here in the United States. 
When we think further and realize that 
the insurable man in Mexico takes a 
much larger policy than the same man 
in the United States, then we see the 
salesman’s grin broaden into a hearty 
twenty-five or thirty dollar laugh when 
comparing accounts with his co-work- 
er up here. Let us not forget that the 
insurance salesman although making 
much more than his northern brother, 
is certainly worthy of his hire. He 
spends money to go long distances, 
probably finds his prospect away on 
business for a protracted period and 
there are other vexations for which 
his larger commission earnings com- 
pensate him. 


Whole Life and Endowments 


Endowments have been written for 
the most part in Mexico, although, dur- 
ing recent years the ordinary life pol- 
icy has been extensively placed, in fact, 
the writer knows of one instance where 
the ordinary life predominated. 


Industrial Insurance in Mexico 


Although the working class in Mex- 
ico is large, the time has not yet ar- 
rived to introduce industrial insurance. 
There are two important elements 
which militate against the successful 
prosecution of this class of insurance: 
The first is that the climate is so mild 
and the Mexican workman’s habits are 
so nomadic, that it would be next thing 
to impossible to collect more than a 
few weeks’ successive premiums from 
him. The second element is that the 
working classes are so widely separat- 
ed and so unevenly distributed that the 
cost of maintaining the business would 
be prohibitive. One company, now de- 
funct, tried industrial insurance in 
Mexico some years ago and dropped a 
cool million dollars in the venture. 


Group Insurance Becoming Popular 


Group insurance is rapidly coming to 
be understood in Mexico. Already the 
employers of more than sixteen thou- 
sand people have been shown the ad- 
vantages of this kind of insurance. 
When we consider that this figure rep- 
resents about 5 per cent of the total 
number of employees insured in the 
United States under group policies on 
June thirtieth, 1917 and, when we also 
know that at present, nearly all of the 
industries of Mexico are completely 
closed, then it is clear that, with the 
return of normal times, there will be 
opened to the insurance salesman an 
inexhaustible field for this kind of in- 
surance. 

Workmen’s Compensation Law Recently 
Enacted 

The recently enacted workmen’s com- 
pensation law of Mexico has naturally 
enlarged the field for insurance. How- 

er, this line will scarcely be expected 
to develop to any great extent until the 


advent of better times when all wheels 
of enterprise will be turning. 
Installations of pension systems will 
go hand in hand with regular and 
special underwriting lines. However, 
these too, must await an epoch of 
security. 
Long Term Endowments Growing in 
Favor 


Long term endowments, while not yet 
generally understood throughout Mex- 
ico, are becoming more popular each 
year and are the best defence the agent 
has against the oft-repeated state- 
ment, “I must die to win.” 

Good Field for Accident Insurance 

Accident insurance was very success- 
fully written during normal times by a 
few American companies at rates about 
fifty per cent higher than those 
charged in the United States. The 
nominal, normal accident and catas- 
trophe hazard in Mexico are much 
lower than those of the United States 
and were naturally a source of con- 
siderable profit. 

Fire Insurance Thrives 

Fire insurance has been successfully 
written in Mexico for many years at 
the same rates as in the United States 

The fire record for the whole of 

lexico is an average of one serious 
conflagration in ten years. Consequent- 
ly the underwriting features of this 
branch are both easy and profitable. 


The Way to Achieve Success 

While the essentials of writing in 
surance are the same in Mexico as 
those in the United States, the methods 
used are quite different. The salesman 
who breezes into a Mexican business 
man's office and, without further ado, 
comes right down to cold figures, will 
very shortly learn that he is a complete 
loser. 

The insurable citizen of Mexico or 
more broadly speaking, the Mexican 
people, are most sensitive in the mat- 
ter of formality. By instinct they are 
polite, refined and gracious and it is 
difficult for them to understand the 
sometimes abrupt though kindly man- 
ner of his northern neighbor. Respect 
the customs and, if you will, idiosyn- 
crasies of the Mexican people, and you 
will find a warm welcome anywhere 
in the Republic. The insurance agent 
will find his prospect a veritable host 
and once he is able to write him, he 
has gained a friend who will not only 
repeat for him as often as he can af- 
ford, but, will recommend his newly 
made friend, the insurance salesman, 
to family and friends alike. 


Habit Talks 


(Continued from page 43) 


Of course, it is not thought that the 
salesman will ordinarily use the whole 
of his habit talk, word for word, as it 
is written, but he should have all of it 
so well studied and rehearsed that he 
could automatically use any part of it 
as the occasion of a sale might de- 
mand. And, furthermore, he should in- 
variably proceed by the steps indicated 
in the frame of his habit talk. From 
this there should be no exception. 

The subject of the habit talk is an 
extremely broad one and any discussion 
of it that might be considered at all 
comprehensive would take a great deal 
more space than is here available. 


Some office buildings in New York 
have a population of 10,000. As many 
prospects as there are in hundreds of 
towns. 
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Writes Annual 
Premium Plan Only 


EASY TO WRITE; PERSISTENT 


D. M. Allen, Agent of Mutual Life in 
Columbus Grove, O., Explains 
His Work 


D. M. Allen, a successful agent of 
the Mutual Life in Columbus, O., writes 
all of his business on the Annual Prem- 
ium Plan. The Eastern Underwriter 
asked him why he did this. 

“The first reason is that it comes 
cheaper to the assured, than on either 
the semi-annual or quarterly plan,” he 
explained. 

“It is more convenient for the 
assured and saves the company ex- 
pense and annoyance in collecting the 
premiums, and I have found in my ex- 
perience that the annual business is 
more persistent, as the assured is not 
so liable to allow his policy to lapse. I 
have always made it a point to solicit 
men who are able to pay their prem- 
iums annually. In fact, I always very 
carefully scan the moral and financial, 
as well as the physical hazard before 
I approach a man on the subject of 
life insurance. Consequently out of the 
last twenty-six applications that I have 
written I had no rejections and but one 
postponement. 


Temperate Town Furnishes More In- 
surance Opportunities 


“In fact, I never approach a man with- 
out first knowing all about him that I 
can possibly find out. I never solicit 
a man who is in any way addicted to 
the drink habit, and in that respect will 
say that the young men in this locality 
are very free from that habit. About 
fifteen years ago this town did away 
with saloons and I have found that it 
has quite materially increased the de- 
mand for life insurance, as it has built 


up the moral tone of the citizenship of 
the young fellows just budding into man- 
hood. They have a higher regard for 
those depending upon them and are 
more frugal and have money with whicn 
to buy life insurance, while in the old 
days of the saloons so many of the 
young men debilitated themselves and 
were uninsurable, and, furthermore, did 
not have the money with which to buy 
insurance. This is not a temperance 





D. M. ALLEN 


lecture but a mere statement of facts. 

“I make settlement with all my ap- 
plicants as soon as they sign the ap- 
plication and leave a binding receipt 
with the examining doctor to turn over 
to them as soon as he has passed them. 
I then attach my check for the full 
amount of the first premium. In this 
way all the business that I write is 
taken and I have to sell the insurance 
but once. If I did not follow this plan 
many times, I would be unable to place 


the policy because of the interference 
of some other unscrupulous agent or 
because the man may have changed 
his mind. I find out that a man always 
likes what he pays for much the best. 


Watches Progress of Young Men 


“I watch very closely for the opportune 
time to approach men. As their re- 
sponsibilities and ability to carry insur- 
ance increase I impress upon them that 
fact and have written several from two 
to six times. I am always very care- 
ful not to overload a young man just 


starting out in life. To do so very often 
times causes him to lapse his insur- 
ance and makes him an enemy to the 
cause. There are innumerable things 
that an agent located as I am can do to 
build up a good life insurance business, 
t he has the disposition and does things 
in a tactful way. I never antagonize 
a man or keep drumming him continu- 
ally, in fact, I write most of my busi- 

ss on either the first or second inter- 
view, and if unable to write him then, 
leave him in an approachable way for 
a more opportune time.” 














Art of Letter-Writing 
Anything But Dead 


By W. J. Jones, Philadelphia, Penn Mutual 











3 





Some years ago I started on Market 
Street at the Delaware River, taking 
every other store on the North side as 
far as Eighth Street, then taking the 
South side from Eighth Street to the 
River and coming up on the North side 
taking in the stores, which were not 
taken in the first day, repeating on the 
South side. I do not believe I wrote $1 
of business, but the experience which 
I gained in that week or ten days of dis- 
couraging work, has been a benefit to 
me all these years. 

Quite a number of the men I inquired 
for had been dead for some years; some 
were too old to even listen to insurance; 
others were utterly indifferent and not 
interested. Some were inquisitive and 
it was from this set that I gained 
“Knowledge.” 

I made it a practice, if I could not 
give an intelligent answer, to make a 
note of the inquiry and find out the cor- 
rect answer from the Company. In 
fact, this has always been my practice. 
If I am asked a question today, I give 
the answer as I think it should be and 
if there is any doubt in my mind about 


the correctness of it, upon my return to 
the office I have the answer confirmed. 
If I find I have given the wrong answer, 
even in an apparent immaterial thing, 
I will phone the man and tell him so. 

Another method of securing propects 
is by circularizing. I have always found 
better results may be obtained in cir- 
cularizing the same list and on a spe- 
cific proposition rather than on a gen- 
eral form. For example: If I were go- 
ing to circularize the marriage licenses, 
I would use a Monthly Income letter; 
if to insure a mortgage, I would use a 
Five-Year Term contract; if to merely 
increase a man’s estate and leave a 
lump sum, I would use the life form; 
for saving, the Endowment. 

These letters will bring a small per- 
centage of replies. Then, too, prospects 
may be secured from your own pros- 
pects and policyholders. You may often 
secure the names from people you know, 
or with whom you have done business; 
and while you are at times requested 
not to mention their names, you have 
a specific reason for calling and a good 
opening. 
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The Most Interesting Case I Ever 





Had 
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(Continued from page 5) 


you direct me to. Should I get highest, 
you take a policy and get no commis- 
sion on any business you direct me to.” 
He at once consented and got the high- 
est card, which I was very glad, as he 
thought the joke was all on me. I im- 
mediately filled out the application, 
which he signed without another word, 
giving me a check in full for the premi- 
um. 

1 visited with them a few minutes and 
left, but not until I had made an ap- 
pointment for the next day with the 
neighbors. The following day I closed 
with the two neighbors and received 
their checks for $650. 

I get a personal letter of recommenda- 
tion for myself and company from all 
whom I do business with, which I find 
a great benefit in getting new business. 
I sold $80,000 wo:th ot: insurance in 
that territory and came home in two 
weeks with $3,000 for my work. 

I had the desire generated, backed by 
will, which gave me motive force or 
action and was always positive. I sold 
myself instead of my contract and in- 
duced my feelings and desires in my 
customer. 

To close my story, I will tell you what 
became of the other agent. He stayed 
with me two weeks and went into the 
Hiome Office at the same time I did. I 
gave him $750 in cash for his two 
weeks’ riding with me. He thought the 
insurance business so good that he pur- 
and started out again alone. That was 
four months ago. He is now making a 
success as a salesman and I am sure 
that any man who has desire within 
him, backed with will power, intelli- 
gently used, can do the same. 


Even a Crab Will 


Succumb to Treatment 





By H. A. Kneeshaw, Devils Lake, N. D.. 
Scandia Life 


The hardest nut that I ever had to 
crack was a farmer that a banker at 
Peekin, N. D., with whom I was work- 
ing, told me about. The banker and I 
were doing a good business, and I had 
noticed the beauti- 
ful home of the far- 
mer in question. 

“Why don’t we 
call there?” I asked, 
as we were driving 
past. He looked 
horrified. “That 
man is the biggest 
crab in this town- 
ship. Once’ he 
overdrew a dratt 
and when I wrote 
him a polite letter 
about it he came 
in, closed his ac- 
count, and I 
thought he was going to shoot up the 
bank,” he answered. 

“Oh, come in anyway,” I said. “He 
will not eat us.” 

I was only partly right, as the dog 
came running out to scare us away. 
Back of the dog was the farmer. 
I pretended not to see the stormy 
look on his face, but attempted 
to shake hands and tell him what a 
beautiful place he had. He would not 
unbend. I stuck to him until he invited 
me to dinner. I told him that I never 
ate what I did not pay for. That an- 
gered him. 

“You paper collar dude,” he said, 
“if my home is not good enough for 
you, get off my farm.” 

I did my best to explain that I was 
trying to save his wife some bother and 
that I was not ready to leave as I had 
come to get acquainted with him. I 
told him I wanted his life’s story; that 
I was sure it must be very interesting 
inasmuch as he had succeeded where 
so many others have failed. 






It was below zero out, and after he 
was convinced that he had frozen me 
enough, he said: “I know you are go- 
ing to try to sell me something, but you 
will not get a cnance until you will 
come in and eat with me.” I consented. 

After dinner he asked me what was 
on my mind. I took out of my pocket 
a list of policyholders of that com- 
munity, arranged in order of the size 
of the policy. He glanced at it and 
said: “Well, I will beat most of these 
guys anyway; I’ll take $7,500.” When 
I told him he should go to Peekin, N. 
D., to be examined, he said that I had 
another guess coming for he was done 
with that town for good. I took five 
minutes more and made him promise 
to go there. 





Eye Specialist Helps 
Land Some Good Cases 


By A. Alvin North, Dayton, O., Union 
Central Life 


I had been in a city two hundred 
miles from home, and from some clue 
of acquaintance called upon a very 
busy man, an eye, ear, nose and throat 
specialist, aged 53. I sold him $5,000, 

’ which was de- 
livered by mail. 
In a few days 
a letter came 
from him, and, 
as I opened it, 
a fear’ that 
some interfer- 
ence had come 
in entered my 
mind, but his 
letter, very 
short, recited 
that he appre- 
ciated my ac- 

= _— quaintance, 
and, if again in the city, he would 
gladly suggest to me a few approaches. 
This was sufficient to occasion an early 
call. He gave me seven suggestions, 
although he, immediately, killed the 
first by calling him on the ’phone and 
telling him, before I could warn him, 
that an insurance acquaintance was at 
his office and he wished to send him 
down. He was very promptly told to 
keep him as far away as possible, and, 
of course, no sale resulted. 

Took Six Prospects 

I asked him to give me the names 
and profession of the other men and 
tell me of their success, which he did. 
I took them in the order he sug- 
gested, the president of a soap com- 
pany, leading attorney, two doctors, 
and two other prospects. To none 
did I tell that I knew the eye 
specialist. My success was the most 
marvelous of my entire career. Ex- 
cept one doctor, I sold each of the 
others $10,000 apiece, and the private 
secretary of the soap manufacturer 
$5,000. With these applications, taken 
and examined in forty-eight hours, I 
returned to the specialist, and told him 
there had been a very serious mistake 
made, that the mistake was all mine 
and not his, that five of these men 
had taken $10,000 each, but the most 
eminent of all, the specialist, had only 
$5,000. 

A Little Oversight Corrected 

“We must correct this at once,” I 
continued, and I immediately began 
writing an application for the addition- 
al five. He did not hesitate, said he 
was glad of my success, and declared 
that he shared a pride in the result. 

The only thing which disturbed him 
was that Dr. B. did not buy. “He is 
making big money,” he reflected. “He 
moved in here from a smaller city, and 
in two years has become the second 
leading surgeon, and some day will be 
the first.” 





“I told him all that, Doctor,” was my 
comment, “but you know how gruff he 
is and how self-willed. I could scarcely 
get into his private room, and the mo- 
ment he discovered I had insurance in 
mind, he broke off and said: ‘Save my 
minutes; no one can sell me a policy 
until the 14th of April—about seventy 
days hence—and that day I am going to 
buy $10,000, as my age changes the next 
day. lf you want to come that day with 
the others, I. will be glad to see you; 
although 1 warn you that you must 
have the best, for Mr. X the 
man, recently paid me $200.00 for an 
operation, and Mr. Y, the man, 
belongs to all the clubs I do, and Mr. Z, 
the —————— man, is an old friend back 
home, and I have always told him that 
when | buy he shall have a chance.’ ”’ 

I said: “Doctor, I will take down the 
date of your birth and your wife’s first 
name, and write in $10,000 as an 
amount,” which I proceeded to do, and 
then I said: “Add your name there, 
and, living far from here, I will carry 
it just as a reminder, and I am very 
glad to have met you.” He said: “I 
will not sign if there is to be any im- 
pled obligation vo buy,” and 1 an- 
swered: “Certainly not.” So he signed. 
and, as I put the blank out of his sight, 
1 said: “Doctor, | am going to under- 
take to do you a great turn which will 
be only in line with our plan. I know 
a doctor in a county seat near by, and 
he is our Company’s examiner there. 
He is young and alert, and is building 
a good, general practice. A meeting be- 
tween you two might result in his bring- 
ing his surgical cases here. He will 
welcome your acquaintance and will 
gladly examine you here in your office, 
and you will do me the favor of being 
able to see you later and present you 
a policy under seal, which will be sub- 
mitted to you only as a sample, and 
you can buy anybody’s on that day 
just as you now intend.” He did not 
oppose this, though at first approach, 
he was an exceedingly gruff man. 


Policy Issued 


Before going to my home, I arranged 
with the county seat doctor for the ex- 
amination, and asked him to wait ten 
days, so my policy would be less than 
sixty days old, a Company requirement, 
when the contest day arrived. All this 
worked well, and the policy was issued. 

I called on the morning preceding the 
day when he was going to buy for sure. 
The gruff man greeted me cheerfully, 
waving me into his private room, and 
of all the “samples” not under seal I 
had ever seen at any one time, that 
big, long table of his contained them, 
und he had all but placed his chairs 
for the salesman. He said: 

“Look them over, and here is a 
place saved for your samples.” Not 
a single one of them did I unfold, 
but I said: “Doctor, I have no 
samples. These are all good samples 
and I shall not help you decide which 
one should become a policy.” Then I 
added: “My policy is under seal. I 
would not dare treat it as these blanks 
here before you. A few weeks ago, the 
eye specialist bought $10,000 of me, no 
samples submitted; and the president 
of the soap company bought $10,000 
of me, no samples submitted; and 
D. W. A., the attorney, $10,000 of 
me, no samples submitted; and the doc- 
tor you pay rent to, $10,000 of me, no 
samples submitted, etc., and all of these 
men are older than you, and some of 
them much older than you. Now, Doctor, 
I am not going to see you tomorrow; 
you can lean my chair forward and 
they will think I did not come. You 
are a $20,000 man, and you can put my 
policy away and choose the second best 
tomorrow.” 

He answered: “Well, it seems 580 
natural, I believe I will do it.” And 
he wrote me his check, and I re- 
ceipted him and went my way. 


Never Too Tired To 
Write a $100,000 App. 


By Harry B. Rosen, New York Life 

It is difficult for me to say what is 
the most interesting case which I have 
ever had, but one which was rather 
unusual I'll tell you about. I had had 
a particularly hard day, leaving my 
home early in the morning and seeing 
many people, including doctors. After 
a bite to eat I reached home “all in.” 
It was about 11 o’clock at night and I 
immediately retired. At midnight the 
telephone bell rang and a friend of 
mine, at the other end of the wire, told 
me that he was at the Hotel Knicker- 
bocker, and had with him a prominent 
Chicago business man whom he wanted 
me to meet. 

“But, I am in bed,” I said, “and never 
was so tired in my life.” 

“O, you can go to bed any time,” was 
his comment, “but Blank only comes 
to New York once a year, and here’s 
your chance to meet him. He leaves 
for home in the morning.” 

Insurance Always a Part of the Con- 

versation 

“lll be there,” was my reply, although 
I didn’t have the faintest idea what he 
wanted to see me about. I met the 
gentleman. He and my friend were 
having late supper in the big room down 
stairs. We hadn’t been together very 
long before insurance cropped up. 

It is impossible for me to talk very 
long with any one without the conver- 
sation taking an insurance turn. I do 
not introduce the subject, but the other 
fellow always does sooner or later. 
When the restaurant closed I had this 
man’s application for $100,000 in my 
pocket and went home and had a good 
night’s sleep. 


Sold Planter While 
Other Agents Watched 


By M. C. Tyler, Clarksdale, Miss., 
General Agent Gulf Coast Life 

Mr. H., a cotton planter, was in the 
market for $25,000 insurance, while two 
participating men were fighting each 
other for the business, the prospect be- 
ing a cotton planter, and not a wizard 
at figures. 

I got wise to the situation, telephoned 
one of my competitive, non-participating 
men, put him on, and told him to sug- 
gest that the prospect make a cross 
table competitive case of it, then use 
his own good judgment. They agreed, 
making engagement at 7:30 o’clock that 
evening. 

I stopped by the doctor’s home at 
8:00 that night and asked him to go 
with me. My reason for being late, was 
I wanted the prospect to get a good 
ear full of dividends and alleged divi- 
dends, return of over charges, etc. Up- 
on my arrival I asked the doctor to sit 
in the car a few minutes. Entering the 
office, I was offered the floor. 

Addressing the prospect, I said: “Mr. 
H., you are a very busy man; you have 
heard more about rates, dividends, net 
cost and return of over charges, the 
last two days than you wanted to hear. 
Isn’t that true?” Mr. H. answered “Yes. 
These gentlemen have got me about half 
nutty. What kind have you got?” “Mr. 
H., | am representing a legal reserve 
company, grown at home.” (Taking 
watch out of pocket and laying it on the 
table.) “Since I have the floor, gentle- 
men, I will ask you for five minutes’ 
time.” Being accepted, I turned to my 
competitors, asking if they would yield 
to two questions. Every one of them 
was willing. 

I singled out one of them. “Mr. D., 
as a man with many years’ experience, 
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as a life underwriter, do you believe a 
beneficiary would collect the money for 
a life insurance policy, carried by the 
insured, in any legal reserve life insur- 
ance company?” Mr. D.: “Yes.” I 
said: “Thank you.” Then turning to 
mr. F. I asked nim if it was a fact that 
all legal reserve life insurance compan- 
ies were based on the American experi- 
ence table of mortality? Mr. F. an- 
swered: “Yes.” 

I thanked him, turning to the pros- 
pect, saying: “Mr. H., 1 have proved to 
you that a policy contract in my com- 
pany is safe. I have also proved to you, 
using my competitors as evidence, that 
all companies start on the same table, 

elr rates being figured from that table, 
and surely there is not a great deal of 
difference in any of them. You are too 
busy a man, Mr. H., to worry yourself 
about thirty-nine cents here and sixty- 
nine cents there. | have asked my com- 
petitors two questions, now I want to 
ask youone. Mr. H., if you can buy your 
protection in a home company, don’t 
you think you owe them the prefer- 
ence?” Without waiting for his answer, 
I placed an application in front of him, 
taking fountain pen trom my pocket, as 
I said: “Mr. H., you want life insurance 
protection and your home company can 
sell it to you.” Mr. H. very proudly 
wrote his name on my application. I 
stepped to the office door, called the 
doctor, and it was all over. 

The highest non-participating rate 
present was mine. 


Increasing Insurance On 


Man Who Is Worth $250,000 





By H. A. Wittliff, Dallas, Southland Life 


My most interesting case was a 
prominent lawyer, former Judge, stock- 
raiser and property owner, aged 50, and 
worth $250,000. He was uninsured and 
a half dozen or more home office spe- 
cials from different companies had 


failed to make any notable impression 
on his mind. A bank president, his 
friend and mine, arranged the inter- 
view, explaining to me at the time that 
_ case was in his judgment, hope- 
ess. 


“Judge, I didn’t seek this interview 
in the hope of writing your application,” 
I said, “because I know that more 
capable life agents than I ever hope 
to be failed to interest you in the sub- 
ject, but I am a young man, have 
selected life insurance as a profession 
and as my life’s work, won’t you please 
tell me why you are not carrying a 
$100,000 or more on your life?” 

In this way I put him on the defen- 
sive and in the attitude of arguing the 
negative side of the question. I an- 
swered all of his objections, and em- 
phasized the moral objection of a 
cash indemnity, that no one interested 
in his life should suffer financial dis- 
tress at his death. 


Not a Side Issue 


The last objection made was that he 
had maturing obligations that must be 
met, and could not divert any part of 
his income to side issues. I explained 
to him that life insurance was not a 
side issue, but an essential part of a 
properly rounded estate; that it was 
the balance wheel that held a big busi- 
ness steady, and that it was the cement 
which held the parts together. I then 
closed my talk with this statement: 

“If you can owe $100,000, you can 
afford to owe $4,000 additional. Make 
your indebtedness $104,000, and let this 
four thousand pay off the $100,000 at 
your death. Will you do it?” He said, 
“Let’s go over to the bank,” and within 
the hour following he was written and 
examined. 

This case was doubly interesting, be- 
cause the Judge immediately became 
as enthusiastic as the converted Turk; 
and has directly and indirectly in- 
fluenced, to my benefit, something over 
two hundred thousand additional busi- 
ness. 


Question About Weight 
Caused Query About Rate 


By Clinton M. Odell, Minneapolis, 
Northwestern National Life 


During the first year of my Life In- 
surance experience, I was introduced to 
a banker in Southern Minnesota by a 
prominent man who had interested him- 
self in my success. The two of us in- 
vited this banker out to dinner, and 
after the cigars were lighted, opened 
up on life insurance. He listened to 
what I had to say, and after I had 
finished stated that he had all the in- 
surance which he desired to carry for 
the present. 

When I returned to my office I out- 
lined a “very attractive” proposition 
and mailed it to him, still hoping that 
something might come of the interview. 
In this letter I told him that I was 
figuring on coming down to see him 
again. He didn’t extend to me the 
courtesy of a regular reply to my letter, 
but wrote on the bottom of it, “Don’t 
come” signed his name and sent it 
back. 

I don’t know to this day why I did it, 
but when I received my letter back with 
his notation, I took the next train for 
his town, arrived there in the morning, 
found him in the bank reading the 
morning paper. He greeted me: “Are 
you back here again?” “Yes,” I said, 
“Can I come in if I won’t talk life in- 
surance?” He said, “Come on in; talk 
anything you like.” Well, we discussed 
politics, religion and crops, and all the 
while I was figuring hard on something 
to get him interested in the real issue. 

Suddenly I got an inspiration, and I 
said: “You are getting pretty heavy. 
How near the limit are you?” “What 
limit?” said he. Very impressively 
“The limit over which no man buys life 
insurance.” ‘“What’s that,” he replied. 
I got out my rate book with the table 
of ages and weights in it and found he 
was just one pound under the maxi- 





mum. “What is your rate on Ordinary 
Lite?” said he. The rate was forthcom- 
ing and inside of five minutes I had him 
signed up for $5,000 Ordinary Life. 

He was examined, and before noon I 
was doing a cakewalk on the railway 
station platform, wholly satisfied with 
myself and delighted with the business 
of life insurance. 

I recite the writing of this little policy 
as my most interesting life insurance 
experience, because it was one of the 
incidents which gave me confidence in 
myself and made me permanent in the 
business, and taught me the real mean- 
ing of the life insurance motto: “You 
never can tell when you are going to 
strike pay dirt.” 





Didn’t Insure Early; 
Saw That Sons Did So 


By E. P. Bean, Cotton States Life, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Ever since I became an insurance 
man, 18 years ago, I have always 
avoided telling a man that his policy 
would cost him something. I think that 
is a fatal mistake—instead, I have tried 
to show to my prospect that he is not 
spending any money by investing in an 
insurance policy, but opening the 
best kind of a savings account for him- 
self and family. It is a 20-year Christ- 
mas savings fund should he live. It is 
a far more useful present to his wife 
and family should he be called by 
death. 

Some years ago I was in South Ala- 
bama and called on a gentleman about 
60 years of age. I told him my busi- 
ness and the company I represented. 
His reply was: 

“Unfortunately, I took out no insur- 
ance for myself when I was a young 
man. I think it is a good thing. It 
would cost me a great deal of money 
now, even if I could pass an insurance 
examination. But if agreeable to you, 
see my son and try and interest him. 
If you can persuade him to take out 
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Chicago, the OLDEST and LARGEST Illinois Legal Reserve 
Company, originally organized and ever since continuously 
operated as such, now operating in its nineteenth year and 
in eighteen adjoining central states, with over $26,000,000 
of high grade insurance in force, over $4,250,000 of assets, 
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ous of life-long connections, willing to be taught the pro- 
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tracts are unexcelled in fairness. 

Such men (or women) may secure contracts, affording 
establish a 
CONTINUING INCOME, to represent either the LIFE 
DEPARTMENT, or the ACCIDENT and HEALTH DE- 
PARTMENT, or BOTH, as may seem mutually most 


For detailed information address, giving references, 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 
CHARLES S. RANNELLS, Secretary 
FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING, Chicago 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


‘apable, industrious men of 


COMPETENCY and a 


or 





NEW WORLD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 





Financial Condition 
December 31, 1917 


ASSETS 


First mortgage loans on real 
estate, Liberty bonds, loans on 
policies, accrued premiums, in- 
terest, etc., $2,625,837.75. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve needed to mature all 
policies, pay accrued policy and 
all other claims of whatever 
nature, except on capital stock 
account, $1,014,497.49. 


Excess of Assets Over Liabilities — 


Capital and Surplus 


$1,611,340.26 





1917 Greatest Year 


of Growth in Company’s History 


Insurance in Force 


$17,142,000.00 
1917 Gains Over 1916 


Increase in Assets 


$714,917.00 
Increase in Insurance in Force 
$11,039,961.00 
Pyramids of Progress 
End of Insurance 
Year in Force Assets 
1915 $4,572,495 $1,827,408 
1916 6,102,075 1,910,920 
1917 17,142,000 2,625,837 





protection to policyholders. 


_New World Life Insurance Company is carefully and scien- 
tifically managed and has never impaired the strength of its 


Since its organization (1911) it has invested $3,242,632.00 
in Bonds, Warrants and Mortgages. 

It has averaged 7.2 per cent. interest annually on its mort- 
gage investments and its losses on investments since organi- 
zation have been less than 1-3 of 1 per cent. 


Surplus to Policyholders - $1,611,340.26 








Home Office, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
JOHN J. CADIGAN, President 
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«a $5,000 policy ll pay the premium.” 
Son Signs for $5,000 

I found my man, explained to him 
the value of a policy taken out early 
in life (he was only 25) and told him 
that his father now realized his mistake 
in not taking out a policy when a young 
man. Like the average person of his 
years, the son could not see the neces- 
sity of taking out a policy. I told him 
in detail what his father had said to 
me; he was reluctant, but I finally 
closed with him for a $5,000 policy, 
although he didn’t seem to want it even 
if the premium was paid by some one 
else. 

About ten days later I delivered the 
policy to his father and received a 
check for $165. Before leaving I 
thanked him for the policy and asked 
him if he knew of anyone else in the 
neighborhood whom I might interest 
and write. He gave me the name of his 
son-in-law about three miles away. I 
called on the young man; introduced 
myself, showed him the check endorsed 
by his father-in-law and explained why 
I had called. He didn’t want any in- 
surance; had never bought any; didn’t 
want any then. He was well-to-do and 
intelligent. I persisted and showed him 
that a 20-Payment life insurance policy. 
obtainable by depositing $187 a year, 
was like a savings account. He was 
not buying anything he didn’t want, but 
putting money away in the soundest 
kind of a bank. In other words, he 
was buying a bond of the satest kind 
that would mature in either one of two 
ways. 

One way was to live 20 years and 
make 20 annual deposits. In that case, 
I explained we would return all the 
money he had deposited with us—-$3,740. 

The other way was ‘o die at any 
time after the first year’s premium had 
been paid and h:s fan.ily would veceive 
the full amount of the bond - $4,000. I 
closed him. 

Four More Sons 

About three months later | received 
a letter from the father of my pclicy- 
holder stating that he had four more 
boys for whom he wanted to buy in- 
surance and asking me to call on him 
the next time I was in his section. I 
called the following week. He told me 
that his letter was doubtiess a little 
unusual, but the reason for writing me 
was that several men had visited him 
after it became known that I had sold 
policies to his son and son-in-law—men 
in the insurance business who wanted 
to place more policies with the family, 
but he had told me that when the busi- 
ness was ready he wanted to place it 
with a man in whom he had confidence, 
and that was the reason he had asked 
me to call. 

He had four boys he wanted me to sell 
—17, 19, 21 and 23 respectively. He 
asked how much I thought he could 
afford to carry on the younger boys 
and how much they could afford to 
carry after they were 21. That was an 
embarrassing question, and I explained 
that I naturally wanted to sell the boys 
all I could but at the same time I didn’t 
want to take advantage of them, and 
his answer was: “That is why I want 
you to sell them.” 

I told him what $5,000 would cost 
each boy; he said he could carry that 
until all were 21, then he questioned 
as to whether some of them could carry 
that amount when the burden fell on 
themselves. I suggested $2,500 each as 
a burden that all could carry. He 
called the boys up, and two of them 
had to go to their mother to get their 
exact birth-dates, but we closed the 
deal. Their premiums have been paid 
promptly evér since. 


Agents’ Self Confidence 
Gives Prospect Confidence 





By S. L. Morton, St. Louis, General 
Agent Connecticut Mutual 


As I have had a great many com- 
petitive cases it is hard to look back 
and state which one I consider my most 
difficult case. I believe, however, that 


the following is about as good an ex- 
ample as any: 

Prospect, age 38, wife 37, son 12 
years old. Secretary and sales man- 
ager of large and prosperous manu- 
facturing concern in which he was 
‘eavily interested. Wife in frail health. 
Dividends on his stocks representing 
practically all of his estate passed 
previous year because of uncertainties 
nead. This made him susceptible to 
monthly income proposition as he did 
not know but some such thing might 
happen again after his death, making 
income to wife (not physically strong) 
an uncertainty. 

Informed that this party was con- 
templating insurance, I found that there 
were seventeen good companies ahead 
of me. 


Visualizing Contingencies 


I secured an interview and was asked 
to submit a sample policy on monthly 
income, $100 per month, twenty years, 
and for life, on 20-Payment Plan, as 
every one of the seventeen companies 
had been asked to do. I told him that 
I did not deal in sample policies but 
that if he would give me a few minutes 
I could demonstrate to his satisfaction 
that the Income Service we were offer- 
ing would, I was convinced, cover all 
the contingencies he wished to provide. 
I visualized this by presenting checks 
made out for the income suggested. He 
smiled and appreciated the simplicity 
of my proposition as compared with the 
idea of wading through sample policies 
so I saw that I was in the running. I 
told him that if he would satisfy him- 
self as to the best proposition offered 
by the seventeen different companies, 
I would then prove to his satisfaction 
my proposition superior to that. In 
other words, I let the other companies 
cut each other’s throats and then fig- 
ured against the one company he 
thought the best of all. 

A few days later he came into my 
office by appointment and informed me 
that he had decided to take his policy 
with such and such a company that 


had been conspicuous for its large divi- 
dend returns. I told him that com- 
pany was a first-class company and 
would give him splendid service but 
that I could show him that my proposi- 
tion was more fully adapted to his 
needs. I ignored this other company 
and explained to my prospect in detail 
the many advantages of my policy. 


Wanted Whole Amount 


Naturally, being perfectly familiar 
with my goods I grew enthusiastic 
about it and it seemed to be infectious 
because my prospect turned to me and 
said: ‘Well, Morton, I’ll tell you what 
I'll do! When I came in here I had 
decided to give this business to the 
Sssciesinienanial Life Insurance Company, but 
I will just give you half.” I reached 
for an application blank and said: “Mr. 
anes *uuedf my proposition is not 
good for the whole thing it is not good 
for half,” and began asking him the 
questions in the application. 

I left the amount blank and he signed 
it that way but did not refer again to 
the amount he would give me. I had 
him immediately examined and in the 
meantime prepared a receipt and a note 
for the full annual premium for the 
total amount under’ consideration. 
When the examination was over I asked 
him if he had passed alright and he 
said he thought he had. I then handed 
him the receipt for the full premium 
on $18,140. He asked what that was for 
and I pointed out the advantage of pay- 
ing his premium in advance. He wrote 
me a check for the amount I had given 
him which was for the total insurance 
I had talked to him. He made no refer- 
ence to the amount. When I delivered 
the policy he said: “Morton, do you 
know what sold me that full amount?” 

I asked him what. He said: “Your 
confidence in your proposition as evi- 
denced by your statement that it was 
good for all or none.” 

I tried to interest him in some more 
income insurance but found that I could 
not do so. Then I said: “Mr. Blank, 
suppose you should go to the bank to 
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BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 


i A purely mutual company, issuing all desir- 
able forms of life insurance. 


Its attractive literature is of material assist- 
This Company’s record of fair treatment of 
policyholders and agents alike, makes an 


affiliation with the Berkshire very desir- 


solicited 
and trustworthy producers. 


lor particulars address— 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies, Pittsfield, Mass. 


nae 


with ambitious 








borrow $10,000 and they said. ‘We will 
let you have the money for 6 per cent., 
but if you pay us 7 per cent. we will 
cancel your loan in the event of death.’ ” 
He said: “Say that again.” I repeated 
my statement and added, “There would 
be no question about your taking them 
up on it.” “Of course,” I continued, 
“no bank could make such a proposition 
but you pay the bank 6 per cent. and us 
1 per cent. and you will accomplish the 
Same purpose.” “You have made me 
say ‘Yes’,” he said, “after saying ‘No’. 
I have contemplated buying some more 
stock in my concern.” I wrote him for 
$10,000, Five Year Term, dated a few 
months ahead and at the end of those 
few months, before his regular annual 
premium was due, I converted this 
policy into $10,000 Annual Life. 


Overheard Lunch Talk 
Landed $500,000 Case 


By Perez Huff, Travelers, N. Y. City 


Rather than to give you a story of the 
most difficult life insurance case written 
by me, I believe that it would be more 
helpful to your readers if I relate a case 
which I wrote for $500,000, as it will 
clearly indicate 
that it is pos- 





sible to write 
absolute strang- 
ers for large 
amounts. 


While lunching 
at a prominent 
restaurant I 
overheard a 
conversation 
bet ween two 
life insurance 
agents, one of 
whom was hap- 
pily telling the 
other of his success in writing a $100,- 
000 case. He said that the applicant 
had promised him the insurance for 
some time; that he had made several 
calls, and the last one that morning re- 
sulted in closing it. The other agent 
congratulated him, and inquired how 
much insurance applicant was carrying, 
to which the successful agent replied, 
that with the $100,000 applied for, it 
made a total of $500,000. 

Making the Private Secretary Sit Up 

and Take Notice 

The name and business of the appli- 
cant being distinctly overheard by me, 
I made a note of it, and upon my return 
to the office ascertained that the party 
referred to was a man of considerable 
means, at the head of a large corpora- 
tion. I called on him immediately, but 
his faithful private secretary would not 
allow me to see him until I had used 
every resourceful method to gain an 
audience, the successful one being that 
I assured him it was a personal matter 
of great importance, and that it was 
necessary for me to see his employer 
privately, especially as it had reference 
to his corporation. 

After being admitted to the inner of- 
fice, I assumed a dignified attitude— 
stating that I came upon a special mis- 
sion, deeming it wise not to mention 
the nature of my visit to his private 
secretary, and that I would appreciate 
very much if he would give instructions 
that we were not to be disturbed for at 
least fifteen minutes, which had the 
desired effect. 

I repeated the conversation over- 
heard at lunch, and after remarking that 
I had made an investigation and discov- 
ered that prospect was reputed to be 
worth so many thousands, and that he 
had made his corporation very success- 
ful, he was in rather a pleasant frame 
of mind. I impressed him with the fact 
that he was of considerable value to his 
corporation, and that if he would die it 
would prove a serious loss to the cor- 
poration, a8 it would be a difficult mat- 
ter to replace the value of his ability 
to the corporation, and I deemed it wise, 
as long as he had evidently passed a suc- 
cessful physical examination, to eall at 
once, as this was the psychological 
moment to make him realize the value 
of corporation insurance, and thereby 
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take advantage of the auspicious cir- 
cumstances. 

He was rather stunned at first, but 
being a quick thinker and a clever busi- 
ness man, told me frankly that he ad- 
mired me for my nerve, and after satis- 
tying him that I was responsible, as well 
as thoroughly versed with the matter 
in hand, I succeeded in writing him for 
$500,000, on the Ordinary Life plan, 
making same payable to his corporation. 

I now count that gentleman as one 
of my intimate business friends, and 
have secured a considerable amount of 
insurance through his influence and co- 
operation. 

My agents are taught scientific sales- 
manship methods, which enable them 
to realize when the psychological m 
ment arrives, so as to take advantage 
of it. This embodies the art of making 
a cold canvass and to develop the end- 
less chain system. We have several 
tplendid examples of highly successful 
insurance salesmen, who have written 
nearly a million dollars of life insurance 
the first year and whose production has 
increased in subsequent years. 


Doctor Won By A 
Bit of Repartee 








By Emory D. Bream, Des Moines, Ia., 
Berkshire Life 


An interesting case I recall is that 
of a doctor whose practice was confined 
to pathological work and whose stand- 
ing in the profession was very high. 
From his experience as a salesman 
during vacation while in college he was 
peculiarly suspicious because of the 
tactics he had been taught, and doubt- 
less emploved. in extracting money from 
people with little regard for what he 
returned. Other companies had been 
trying to write him; one in particular 
was enlarging upon a certain special de- 
ferred dividend proposition promising 
large returns at the end of twenty 
years. 

As the interview drew nearer the 
point of trying to close it, he finally 





remarked that his wife wanted him to 
reduce the amount materially now and 
take small policies at intervals. Look- 
ing him square in the eyes my response 
was “Doctor, I did not know that you 
were a homeopath.” 

That did the work. He burst out 
laughing, grew confidential about his 
finances, and explained that he expected 
to go to Europe to study further but 
would have to borrow money for that 
trip. He was then in an attitude of 
mind to listen to advice. At first he 
would think of nothing but 20-Year 
Endowment; but his application was 
secured for a life policy for more than 
he at first contemplated. He took the 
trip to Europe and had the _ benefit 
of a larger amount of insurance for his 
family and felt that a real service had 
been rendered him. 





Farmer Owed On Mortgage; 
Insurance Saves Worry 





By M. M. Robertson, Omaha, Common- 
wealth Life 


I was driving through the country 
last year on my way to see a prospect 
in a small town and was delayed on ac- 
count of tire trouble. At noon I was 
passing a beautiful little home, saw a 

gentleman in the 
f yard and asked him 
if it were possible 
to get dinner with 
him. He made in- 
quiry of his wife 
and told me that 
they could take 
care of me. While 
eating I broached 
the subject of life 
insurance. He said 
he had never given 
the matter much 
consideration, but 
that of late he had 
been getting the 
opinion of different 
successful men of his acquaintance and 


that he had come to the conclusion that 
it might be a good thing, and askea 
me to explain to him the different pol- 
icies. I did so, and he immediately 
said: ‘Well, I’m in debt $10,000. I am 
paying 7% interest. We have no chil- 
dren and I don’t want to think that, 
if I should die, my wife would have to 
struggle to save our equity in the place, 
and I believe that I can dig up the ex- 
tra 4% that I will have to deposit in 
order to make a certainty out of an un- 
certainty. If I die, you people pay the 
mortgage; if I live, I’ll pay it; and if I 
don’t want your policy at that time I 
can take out nearly as much cash as I 
have invested. > 

“IT can also see that it will be an 
added protection to my banker if at any 
time I should have to increase my credit 
at the bank. And then I’ll just consider 
at the end of the year that I did not 
raise quite as much crop as I usually 
do and then I won’t miss the money I 
have invested in this policy.” 

I got his application for $10,000. 

I have met and written insurance for 
people in all walks of life, but this man’s 
arguments and his method of reasoning 
have always appealed to me, and if 
everyone would look at insurance from 
the same common sense standpoint our 
task would be much easier. I have made 
it a practice, during the last few years, 
to confine most of my soliciting to men 
above forty years of age as it seems to 
me that the arguments in favor of an 
older person taking insurance are much 
greater than in the case of the younger 
man. The older man’s earning capacity 
is getting less every day and he could 
add to his estate by purchasing insur- 
ance much easier than by any other 
method. I have never preached invest- 
ment in the selling of insurance. I 
have always advocated protection and 
the purchasing of an estate on the 
easiest terms possible and advised the 
applicant that there were only two 
things in insurance that it was really 
necessary that he understand: First, 
what is the policy worth if he lives, and 
what is it worth if he dies; and that his 


motto on the wall should be: “I hope 
and pray that I live until I pay for it.” 

In fact my idea of an argument for 
life insurance has always been the ap- 
plication of common sense. I sincerely 
believe that the average life insurance 
solicitor talks over the prospect’s head, 
and that the average solicitor will have 
a better business and less lapsations if 
he will confine himself to the simple 
argument produced and set forth by this 
uneducated farmer. 


WHY BROWN SUCCEEDS 





Good Company, Business Sense and 
Energy Will Carry Any Agent 
To Goal 

Le Roy D. Brown, an agent of the 
Travelers in Hartford, made such a 
splendid record in such a short time 
that the Company informed other agents 
about his work. 

When asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer to explain his success Mr. 
Brown’s response was strictly to the 
point: 

“When you have a good company 
and then apply good sound business 
principles, plus energy, the business 
comes.” 


FORGET TO INSURE LIVES 

The statement was made in a recent 
issue of Leslie’s that out of 12,000,000 
dwellings in the United States, 6,000,- 
000 are protected by fire insurance, but 
that out of a population of over 100,- 
000,000, only 18,000,000 have taken out 
life insurance policies. This shows the 
strange contradictions of human nature. 





The medical profession which was 
originally bitterly opposed to the 
Health Insurance Act, is now, Senator 
Colby says, entirely reconciled. As for 
labor, he says it would “start a revolu- 
tion should the Act be repealed.” 





Mr. Life Man— 
You Need the Continental Casualty!!! 


The Continental Casualty has had more than 30 years’ experience in dealing with Life 
Insurance Agents 


The Continental Casualty has paid Twenty Million Dollars of Indemnities to policyhold- 
ers throughout the United States. Thus it has created a source of valuable prospects 


The Continental Casualty is America’s largest and greatest Accident and Health 
Insurance Company 


The Continental Casualty has assisted thousands of other Life Men. It can assist you 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
General Office: CHICAGO 
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SERVICE EFFICIENCY 
THE 


HORNER AGENCY 


OF THE 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


An agent in the field must be sure of two things to be an absolute success :— 


The quality of his goods 
Co-operation from headquarters 








To better serve prospects, policyholders and agents, the following Depart- 
ments of the Horner Agency are fully equipped and anxious to render any 
possible service: 


Department of Women, for Women, by Women. 


Department for writing of Business Insurance in charge of an experi- 
enced Manager. 


Junior Department devoted to the proper insuring of young men. 


Service Department; a veritable mine of information for both clients and 
agents. 

“We believe the Life Insurance business is a great vocation, offering untold opportunities for business 
building and service to humanity for both men and women. We think it is a business where sporadic, 
unsystematic procedure should give way to intensive, standardized effort. It is a business where frank- 
ness, probity and high-souled courage should crowd out intrigue, deceit and mediocrity.”—-Quoted from 
the “Office Plans” of the Horner Agency. 


W. M. HORNER, General Agent 


McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


QUALITY CO-OPERATION 
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FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
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( Give ear to the amateur, the cynic, 
or the failure in life insurance selling, 
and he will tell you that no man can 
succeed in the profession unless he ; 
wears a flock of lodge emblems, has 
numerous healthy and affluent relatives, 
visits at least six different clubs every 
night, and is in right politically. 


iO 





( But, the successful life insurance 
salesman succeeds, as every other - 
successful salesman, by a healthy : 
knowledge and unceasing study of his | 
business, by serving the best interests: 
of his clients, by square and open 

methods, and by an unfailing pride in 

the great work he is doing. 


QA successful-in-every-sense life 
insurance salesman is the highest kind 
of a high-grade man. 


( And The Prudential numbers that 
sort of salesman, not only in tens and 
hundreds, but by thousands amongst 
its great staff. 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


” STRENGTH OF [ 
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Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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